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ANATOLE  LE  BRAZ. 


INTRODUCTION 

IT  is  now  some  four  years  since  I  ended  my  pleasant 
task  of  translating  Anatole  le  Braz'  Au  PAYS 
DBS  PARDONS.*  To-day  I  finish  an  English 
version  of  another  of  his  works. 

That  land  of  pardons,  of  which  the  earlier  book 
treated,  has  become  more  or  less  familiar  to  English 
and  American  travellers.  But  the  Brittany  of 
which  the  present  book  tells  is  still  comparatively 
unknown,  and  when,  quite  lately,  I  passed  through 
it,  f  ollowing  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Breton  author, 
I  found  the  country  almost  as  primitive,  and  fully 
as  picturesque,  as  in  those  dark  ages  when  as  yet 
bicycles  and  motors  were  not. 

I  suppose  no  one  but  our  author  could  have 
introduced  us  to  such  places  and  people  as  those 
described  in  the  five  following  studies.  Only  a 
true-born  Breton  would  find  himself  a  welcome 
guest  at  a  solemn  Feast  of  the  Dead  such  as 
that  held  hi  the  inn  at  Spezet.  At  MotrefT,  too, 

*  "  The  Land  of  Pardons,"  Methuen  &  Co. 
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were  the  old  priest  to  entertain  us  ever  so  hospit- 
ably (and  I  well  know  how  they  can  entertain), 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  we  should  find  our 
way  to  the  ancient  Croaz-Houarn,  where  the 
great  bonfire  is  lighted  on  Saint  Peter's  Night, 
and  if  we  did  we  should  certainly  not  understand 
the  underlying  meaning  of  what  we  saw.  And 
the  Yeun !  Who  but  Anatole  le  Braz  ever 
penetrated  to  the  soul  of  the  Yeun,  or  discovered 
the  primitive  superstitions  which  still  haunt  the 
vast  peat  bog  ? 

It  is  to  such  scenes  as  these  that  we  are  conducted 
in  the  present  volume,  and  as  we  travel,  now  on 
foot,  now  in  some  carrier's  cart,  jolting  our  slow 
way  to  Spezet,  or  Saint  Riwal,  stopping  some- 
times at  a  wayside  inn,  or  solitary  pilgrim  shrine, 
to  drink  a  cup  of  cider,  or  hear  the  legend  of  some 
converted  and  renamed  pagan  god,  we  shall 
come  to  know  our  Brittany  as  few  foreigners 
know  it. 

For  apart  from  the  Brittany  with  which  we 
have  all  become  familiar,  the  land  of  Saint  Yves, 
Saint  Ronan,  Saint  Guennole,  Saint  Tugdual, 
Saint  Gildas,  an4  all  the  rest  of  the  dear  Christian 
heroes,  there  is,  for  those  who  care  to  penetrate 
its  dusky  depths,  a  strange  country  of  mists  and 
shadows,  haunted  by  half-forgotten  legends,  and 
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the  ghosts  of  those  early  deities  who  preceded  the 
Celtic  saints  in  the  Breton  pantheon. 

There  we  shall  find  vestiges  of  Sun  Worship, 
with  all  the  curious  superstitions  and  practices 
connected  with  sacred  fires.  How  many  ages 
have  passed  since  the  first  wandering  tribe  of 
Celtic  Aryans  taught  the  aborigines  of  Armorica 
to  offer  to  the  Sun  the  symbolical  sacrifice  of 
light  and  heat  ?  Yet  here  in  Brittany  we .  find 
the  same  cult  practised  to-day  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  calvary  at  MotrefT. 

And  there  is  the  Sea  Cult,  still  so  obviously 
mingled  with  the  devotion  offered  to  Our  L,ady, 
as  Stella  Maris,  in  many  a  fisherman's  chapel. 
But  above  all,  and  through  all,  we  shall  find  the 
Cult  of  the  Ancestor,  that  most  ancient  of  all 
religions,  which  the  Breton  owes  possibly  to  the 
Mongolian  element  in  his  nature. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Saxon  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  the  Breton  mind  toward  all  subjects 
connected  with  death.  Logical,  alert,  resourceful, 
formed  by  nature  to  dominate  the  present,  the 
former  has  an  instinctive  distaste  for  the  contem- 
plation of  his  latter  end.  But  with  the  Breton  it 
is  otherwise.  Dreamer  that  he  is,  he  finds  himself 
constantly  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  work-a-day, 
practical  world,  and  so  has  gradually  acquired 
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the  habit  of  living  half  in  the  unseen.  Renan 
tells  us  that:  "The  essential  element  in  the 
Celt's  poetic  life,  is  the  pursuit  of  the  Unknown  ; 
that  he  will  follow  it  even  beyond  the  tomb  !  " 
It  is  in  this  pursuit  that  we  are  now  invited  to 
join,  and  who  so  well  qualified  to  act  as  our 
guide  as  that  Breton  Bretonnant — Anatole  le 
Braz. 

He  was  born  among  the  Are  Mountains,  in 
the  tiny  village  of  Saint  Servais,  where,  in  the 
schoolhouse  adjoining  the  graveyard,  his  first 
years  were  passed.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  district 
in  Brittany  so  teeming  with  legends  as  Saint 
Servais.  To  its  church  all  Bretons  must  repair 
on  pilgrimage  at  least  once  during  life.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so,  they  will  have  to  accomplish  the 
journey  later.  In  that  case,  the  unfortunate 
phantom  takes  his  coffin  on  his  shoulder,  and  is 
only  permitted  to  proceed  each  night  the  length 
of  that  coffin.  In  the  wall  of  the  graveyard  close 
to  the  le  Braz  home,  was  the  hole  down  which 
the  dead  men,  having  finished  their  involuntary 
pilgrimages,  passed  to  their  graves.  Seated  there 
at  night,  we  are  told,  one  could  hear  them  rustling 
and  stirring  in  their  coffins. 

In  this  home  Anatole  le  Braz  grew  up,  surrounded 
by  the  strange,  mystical  peasant  life  which  clung 
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round  the  old  shrine,  and  I  know  no  more  delight- 
ful way  of  passing  an  evening  than  to  sit  in  his 
lamp-lit  study,  listening,  while  he  tells  stories  of 
his  boyhood. 

His  father,  who  was  the  village  schoolmaster, 
was  himself  a  storehouse  of  legend  ;  and  so  were 
the  peasants  and  beggars  who  came  thither  from 
all  parts  of  the  Cote-du-Nord.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  the  impressionable  mind  of  the  boy  became 
steeped  in  the  traditions  of  his  people  ?  As  he 
himself  says  in  a  letter  which  lies  before  me — 

"  I  only  sought  learning  that  I  might  show 
the  world  the  unknown  beauties  there  are  in  my 
race.  I  began  with  the  folklore— that  is  to  say, 
with  the  study  of  all  which  is  deepest  in  the  Breton 
soul.  I  passed  years  talking  with  the  old  folk, 
watching  them  live,  work,  dream.  All  that  I 
have  done,  therefore,  is  to  give  an  artistic  form  to 
what  I  have  seen  and  felt,  seeking  to  lay  less  stress 
on  my  own  dreams,  than  on  the  dreams  of  my 
people." 

Could  anything  better  describe  the  work  of  our 
author?  In  the  cottage  at  Port  Blanc,  where 
Anatole  le  Braz  passes  the  summer  months,  I 
have  often  seen  him  at  work,  "  Watching  the  old 
folk  live  and  dream."  One  such  instance  occurs 
to  me  vividly.  We  have  an  old  acquaintance 
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who  lives  at  Penvenan,  a  grey  little  town  some 
four  miles  back  from  the  coast.  A  year  or  two 
ago,  when  staying  with  Mr.  le  Braz,  I  made 
friends  with  I^ise  Bellec  over  a  certain  flannel 
petticoat,  and  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  and 
thereafter  she  never  failed  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Port  Blanc  whenever  she  heard  that  I  was 
staying  at  the  cottage. 

I^ast  autumn  I  could  not  pay  my  annual  visit. 
"  lyise  came  to  see  me  the  other  day,"  wrote  Mr. 
le  Braz.  "  She  is  eighty-three,  and  has  lately 
grown  very  feeble.  We  talked  a  good  deal  about 
you,  and  she  said :  I  hope  La  Bonne  Dame  Anglaise 
will  come  this  year,  for  otherwise  I  shall  not  see 
her  again  till  we  meet  in  the  other  world,  that  is 
to  say  if  the  Paradise  there  is  the  same  for  Catholics 
and  Protestants  !  I  reassured  her  on  this  point," 
adds  our  author,  "  telling  her  that  God  did  not 
ask  His  elect  in  what  confession  they  had  lived." 

This  spring,  happening  to  be  in  Port  Blanc, 
and  hearing  that  L,ise  was  ill,  one  of  the  first  walks 
I  took  with  my  friend  was  to  the  old  granite 
cottage,  where  she  was  living  with  her  sister  Gaud. 
It  was  a  cold  April  day,  and  as  we  walked  along 
between  the  primrose  banks,  crowned  with  their 
glory  of  golden  gorse,  Anatole  le  Braz,  from  each 
of  whose  pockets  peeped  the  neck  of  a  bottle, 
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talked  to  me  about  the  dear  old  soul  from  whom 
he  had  gleaned  so  much,  and  to  whom  he  had 
grown  so  attached.  "It  is  simply  a  passing," 
said  he.  "  Her  flesh  is  worn  so  fine  and  thin  that 
you  can  see  the  soul  shining  through  it." 

When  we  entered  the  one  dark  room  of  which 
the  house  consisted,  there  was  no  fire  in  the  huge 
chimney,  and  I  doubt  whether  an  English  mouse 
would  have  condescended  to  notice  the  few  crumbs 
of  food  in  the  tall,  polished,  chestnut  cupboard. 
In  a  high  bed  in  the  far  corner  lay  I/ise,  so  small 
and  shrunken,  that  at  first  I  did  not  see  her,  and 
thought  the  room  was  empty.  After  disembarrass- 
ing himself  of  the  two  bottles,  Mr.  le  Braz  went 
over  to  the  bed. 

"  I  have  brought  the  English  lady  to  see  you, 
Use,"  said  he.  "  After  all,  you  meet  her  again 
in  this  world." 

The  wrinkled  face  of  the  old  woman  never 
stirred,  only  her  round  child-like  eyes  smiled  at 
us  with  a  strange  far-away  gleam. 

"  I  should  have  gone  long  ago,  Aotrou  *  le 
Braz,"  said  she,  "  if  I  had  had  two  sous  to  pay 
for  my  passage  over  the  bridge  !  " 

It  was  plain  that  she  was  dying.     The  soul  after 
its  eighty  years  of  probation  was  ready  to  escape. 
*  Monsieur. 
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"  She  is  not  in  pain  ?  "  I  asked,  and  my  friend 
repeated  the  question  to  her.  She  shook  her 
head,  still  with  that  slow,  mysterious  smile,  which 
made  one  feel  so  ignorant  and  young. 

For  a  long  time  I  stood  there,  listening  to  her 
low,  feeble  voice  as  she  murmured  on  in  Breton. 
Now  and  again  Anatole  le  Braz  would  answer  in 
a  grave,  kind  way,  as  though  he  were  speaking  to 
a  child,  and  I  would  have  given  much  to  have 
understood,  for  I  feel  sure  they  were  talking  of 
that  undiscovered  Brittany  where,  after  all,  none 
but  a  Breton  can  dwell.  As  he  rose  to  go,  Mr.  le 
Braz  stooped,  and  kissed  the  worn  old  face  tenderly. 

f<  Kenavo,*  lyise  !  "  said  he,  and  the  old  woman 
smiled  up  at  him  with  her  faded  eyes,  which  saw 
so  much  more  of  heaven  than  earth.  It  was  a 
farewell,  and  she  knew  it.  Yet  there  was  no  fear, 
no  regret,  no  particular  emotion  of  any  kind. 
To  die  seemed  so  easy  and  natural  at  her  age. 
It  was  merely  that  she  was  going  "from  this 
room  into  the  next."  Me  would  be  much  the 
same  as  it  had  been,  and  if  she  could  have  expressed 
her  ideas  of  Paradise,  they  would  probably  have 
resembled  a  glorified  vision  of  the  Cote-du-Nord, 
with  a  little  more  food  in  the  cupboard,  and  a 
little  more  fuel  in  the  shed. 

*  Till  we  meet  again. 
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To  understand  a  country  like  Brittany  it  is 
essential  to  know  something  of  the  religious  life 
of  her  people,  which  centres  round  the  grave- 
yard ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  true 
religion  of  the  Breton  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
ancestor  worship.  "  There  is  no  subject  which  so 
captivates  the  imagination  of  the  Breton,  nor 
with  which  he  is  so  at  home  and  familiar,  as  that 
of  death/'  says  Anatole  le  Braz.  "  For  him  to 
die  is  simply  to  emigrate." 

Therefore,  in  presenting  to  us  this  very  intimate 
picture  of  his  country,  the  author  is  careful  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  all  which  concerns 
death,  thereby  revealing  to  us  the  inner  life  of 
the  people.  Without  this  knowledge  we  could 
have  no  true  conception  of  his  Brittany.  u  We 
come  from  Death  !  "  says  the  Celt,  "  and  we  go  to 
Death  !  "  [<  The  Dead  are  so  many,  the  I/iving  so 
few  !  "  "  I,ife  is  so  short,  Death  is  so  long  !  " 
And  so  they  have  grown  to  dwell  upon  it,  till  the 
details  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave  have  become 
as  fixed,  certain,  and  materialized  as  those  of 
the  present.  We  are  shown  the  method  of  the 
soul's  departure,  the  elaborate  symbolism  em- 
ployed at  the  wake  and  funeral,  and  whole 
marvellous  network  of  beliefs  and  superstitions 
which  have  grown  up  around  this  ancient  cult  of 
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death.  Morbid,  you  will  say.  I  am  not  so  sure. 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  fami- 
liarity with  which  the  Bretons  regard  death  has 
bred  contempt,  but  I  do  think  it  has  robbed  it  of 
many  of  its  terrors.  I  had  an  example  of  this  the 
very  day  after  our  visit  to  L,ise  Bellec. 

A  young  sailor  was  drowned  in  the  bay.  It 
was  a  glorious,  golden  afternoon.  At  Port  Blanc, 
the  sea  is  not,  as  at  other  places,  a  mere  thing,  but 
a  goddess,  and  like  a  goddess  has  her  moods.  All 
day  she  had  been  smiling,  not  a  cloud,  not  a 
ripple  !  The  little  boat  had  put  up  her  sail,  and 
was  making  for  the  Isle  Saint  Gildas,  when  a 
sudden  puff  of  wind  flecked  the  dancing  waves 
with  foam.  The  boat  was  so  near  shore  that  we 
heard  the  man's  cry  when  it  capsized.  When  at 
last  they  found  him,  and  laid  him  on  the  beach, 
he  was  smiling.  The  breeze  had  died  away 
quickly  as  it  had  arisen ;  the  sea,  having  taken 
her  toll  of  human  life,  lay  idly  lapping  the  rocks, 
with  a  sound  which  was  almost  a  caress  ;  and 
the  sunlight  turned  the  dead  man's  chestnut  curls 
to  gold. 

As  we  stood  looking  down  at  the  smiling  face, 
still  bronzed  and  handsome  as  in  life,  I  suddenly 
realized  the  oneness  of  existence,  as  I  had  never 
done  in  Saxon  England.  There  was  a  silence 
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among  the  little  crowd  of  onlookers,  an  hour's 
pause  while  he  was  carried  home  to  his  cottage, 
then  all  went  on  as  before.  It  is  not  that  they 
do  not  feel,  they  love  and  honour  their  dead  in  a 
fashion  unknown  in  most  lands.  But  they  are 
simple  folk  and  have  never  learned  to  doubt. 
So  when  a  friend  passes  over  the  bridge  which 
connects  this  world  with  the  next,  what  need  is 
there  for  sorrow,  since  in  a  few  years,  at  most, 
1'Ankou  *  will  come  with  his  cart,  and  fetch  those 
left  behind.  It  is  a  simple  faith,  a  Christianized 
version  of  the  belief  taught  by  the  Druids,  which, 
as  Caesar  says,  exalted  men's  courage,  by  robbing 
death  of  its  terrors. 

In  truth  this  country,  to  which  Anatole  le  Braz 
takes  us,  has  changed  but  little  as  yet.  It  lies 
beyond  the  high  water-mark  of  the  tide  of  civiliza- 
tion. And  while  conducting  us  to  out-of-the-way 
places,  which  we  should  certainly  never  find  for 
ourselves,  and  introducing  us  to  people,  whose 
very  language  we  are  unable  to  understand,  he 
leads  us  insensibly  back  to  a  remote  past,  showing 
us  the  extraordinary  continuity  which  exists 
between  the  Bretons  of  to-day,  and  their  wild 
skin-clad  ancestors  who  first  brought  the  germs  of 
religion  to  western  Europe.  And  it  is  done  so 
*  Death. 
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subtly,  yet  so  simply,  that  we  are  almost  uncon- 
scious of  the  change.  In  the  Night  of  the  Dead 
we  are  taken  quietly  enough  to  Spezet.  But  the 
strange  emotions  evoked  by  the  scenery,  and  by 
the  companions  with  whom  we  travel,  prepare  us 
so  effectually,  that,  by  the  time  we  reach  the  inn 
of  Ronan  le  Braz,  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised 
to  find  ourselves  taking  part  in  a  Feast  of  the  Dead, 
such  as  that  held  by  the  first  le  Braz  who  made  his 
way  to  Armorica.  And  the  Night  of  Fires.  To 
what  a  scene  of  legend  and  folklore  are  we  not 
taken  here !  And  even  at  this  festival  the  Dead 
are  not  forgotten.  After  the  living  have  departed, 
the  souls  come  crowding  in,  to  sit  around  the 
ghostly  flame  which  rises  from  the  ashes  of  the 
bonfire.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  studies. 
Stories  they  are  to  be  sure — living  stories  of  a 
living  race.  But  the  story  is  the  mere  husk. 
The  kernel,  the  underlying  meaning,  the  significa- 
tion is  the  same,  the  unbroken  connection  between 
past  and  present,  present  and  future,  the  pagan 
soil  still  lying  beneath  the  overgrowth  of  Christi- 
anity, the  eternal  oneness  of  life,  past,  present, 
and  to  come. 

FRANCES  M.  GOSTUNG, 

Barningham,  Worthing. 
1911. 
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CHAPTER  I 

"  Me  wel  arri  noz  an  taniou, 
Sklerijenn  vraz  er  meneziou." 

"  Behold  the  Night  of  Fires  is  here  ; 
A  great  light  shines  upon  the  mountains.'* 

AT  Motreff,  one  June  evening  !  I  had  reached  the 
little  place  at  about  four  o'clock,  after  a  long 
tramp  across  a  mountainous  country,  lying  beneath 
a  changeful  sky,  now  flaming  with  light,  now  heavy 
with  falling  showers,  a  Breton  sky,  half  rain,  half 
sunshine. 

Of  all  the  poor  villages  whose  church  spires 
bristle  the  bare  summits  of  this  Breton  upland, 
surely  Motreff  is  the  most  savage  and  forbidding 
of  aspect ;  a  mere  group  of  hovels,  whose  lava- 
tinted  walls  crowd  miserably  around  a  raised 
graveyard,  which  forms  a  kind  of  terrace.  There, 
among  tombs,  stands  the  church,  itself  but  a 
vaster  tomb,  half  buried  as  it  is  in  the  ground, 
weighed  down  by  its  heavy  roof,  beneath  whose 
eaves,  just  above  the  ground,  are  low  windows, 
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like  the  openings  to  a  vault.  The  village  has  no 
streets,  nothing  save  narrow  lanes,  worn  like  the 
beds  of  torrents ;  and  before  the  door  sills  are 
rubbish  heaps,  cattle,  children.  .  .  .  The  men  are 
away  haymaking,  no  doubt,  in  the  meadows  ; 
and  the  women  gossip  from  door  to  door,  some 
spinning,  others  knitting,  their  great  balls  of 
brown  wool  lying  in  the  dust  at  their  feet. 

That  morning  at  Chateauneuf ,  a  friend  had  said 
to  me  :  "  There  is  but  one  decent  inn  at  Motreff, 
the  presbytery,"  and  he  had  given  me  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Rector. 

"  You  will  find  the  old  priest  one  of  the  best  of 
men/'  he  added,  "  an  educated  peasant,  with  a 
simple  heart  and  a  shrewd  mind,  a  truly  delight- 
ful soul,  as  you  will  see  for  yourself." 

At  the  entrance  to  the  village  I  came  upon  a 
troop  of  little  girls,  returning  from  the  Sisters' 
school.  They  were  walking  sedately  along,  dressed 
after  the  fashion  of  their  grandmothers,  their 
books  under  their  arms,  their  childish  faces  full 
of  the  gravity  of  old  women. 

I  particularly  noticed  one,  exquisitely  pretty 
in  her  close-fitting  embroidered  hood,  and  white 
stomacher,  her  eyes  "  the  colour  of  fine  weather," 
as  a  song  of  these  very  mountains  has  it.  Going 
up  to  her,  I  asked — 
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"  Ar  prispitor,  mar  plich,  merc'hik  ?  "  (Where 
is  the  presbytery  if  you  please,  little  girl  ?) 

She  looked  shyly  round  at  her  companions, 
then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  suddenly  took 
courage. 

"  You  will  never  be  able  to  find  it  for  yourself," 
said  she  in  her  highland  dialect,  rough  as  the  breezy 
summits  of  this  rocky  land.  "  I  will  show  you 
the  way." 

And,  certainty,  however  carefully  I  had  been 
directed,  I  should  have  wandered  a  long  time 
round  the  rectory  of  Motreff,  not  only  without 
finding  it,  but  without  guessing  that  there  was 
any  human  dwelling  among  the  mass  of  ruins 
through  which,  after  leaving  the  windings  of  the 
village,  I  followed  the  little  girl. 

It  lay  behind  the  church,  in  a  space  overgrown 
by  scattered  trees,  and  partially  enclosed  by 
ruinous  walls.  A  path  wound  among  the  long 
grass,  while  to  right  and  left  lay  great  beams, 
and  the  capitals  of  columns.  Through  the 
pointed,  unglazed  window  of  a  solitary  gable — 
the  remains  of  an  unfinished  chancel,  as  I  after- 
wards learned — I  could  see  the  clouds,  march- 
ing in  procession  across  the  distant  sky.  The 
building  had  been  commenced  about  1789,  and, 
owing  to  the  coming  of  the  Revolution,  had  not 
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been  finished.  At  the  lower  end,  garlanded  by 
ivy  and  wallflowers,  was  a  kind  of  porch,  carelessly 
closed  by  a  dilapidated  hurdle. 

"  Raise  the  latch/'  said  the  little  girl,  "  this  is 
the  way  into  the  yard.  After  passing  the  straw 
stack,  you  must  keep  to  the  fence,  and  you  will 
find  the  house  at  the  end." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  my  thanks,  or  taking 
any  heed  of  the  coin  I  held  out  to  her,  she  crossed 
her  hands  on  her  bosom,  and,  dropping  the  little 
curtsey  the  Sisters  had  taught  her,  disappeared 
among  the  trees  with  a  step  as  light  as  that  of  a 
young  goat. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  JUNE  evening  at  Motreff.  We  have  been 
dining  in  the  great  room,  with  its  shining  oak 
furniture  lighted  by  the  coppery  glow  of  the 
setting  sun.  From  the  ceiling,  a  soft  shadow  has 
stolen  over  the  troubled  face  of  Pope  Pius  the 
ninth,  and  the  mocking  features  of  I^eo  the 
thirteenth,  whose  portraits  hang  on  either  side 
of  the  chamber.  I^ena,  the  housekeeper,  the  old 
"  Carabassenn,"  has  been  serving  us  quietly,  with 
the  quick,  stealthy  movements  of  a  bat ;  and 
now,  here  she  comes  bringing  in  liqueurs,  black 
currant  cordial  of  her  own  manufacture,  and 
another  of  which  she  alone  knows  the  secret. 

"  Made  from  the  sloe,  my  dear  sir  !  ...  Ha, 
what  a  bouquet !  You  can  smell  the  wild  fruit 
gathered  straight  off  the  hedge.  ...  Do  but 
breathe  the  perfume  of  it." 

He  is  positively  loading  me  with  attentions, 
the  good  Rector.  We  drink  after  the  mode  of 
the  clergy,  touching  fingers  instead  of  glasses. 
As  for  the  Vicar  he  does  not  drink.  He  is  suffering 
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with  his  stomach,  "  the  complaint  of  young 
clergymen,"  as  the  old  priest  remarks  mischiev- 
ously ;  after  which  observation  he  returns  to  the 
subject  that  has  occupied  us  during  dinner. 

"  Yes,  my  parishioners  remain  very  faithful  to 
their  old  customs.  Only  the  other  day  they  feted 
Saint  John  in  the  most  marvellous  fashion.  But 
you  have  been  well  advised  as  to  your  visit ;  the 
Fires  of  Saint  Peter  are  the  finest.  You  see,  Saint 
Peter  is  a  patron  of  ours.  The  chapel  you  passed, 
which,  owing  to  the  Revolution,  has  only  been 
half  completed,  was  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
him,  the  ruins  bear  his  name.  Our  mountaineers 
come  and  pray  there  devoutly,  whenever  one  of 
their  relations  is  about  to  die.  Kneeling  on  the 
fallen  stones  they  call  upon  the  "Heavenly  Porter," 
claiming  his  good  offices  for  the  soul  about  to 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God.  They 
bring  the  Saint  an  offering  of  oatmeal  broth, 
which,  they  say,  was  his  favourite  food  at  that 
legendary  time  when  he  came  travelling  through 
Basse  Bretagne.  For  you  must  know  that  he 
visited  this  country,  following  the  steps  of  his 
Blessed  Master,  through  all  the  little  towns  and 
villages  hereabouts.  You  will  be  told  of  certain 
farms  where  they  slept,  and  shown  their  foot- 
marks, which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  rocks 
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scattered  over  the  moors.  The  peasants  even 
relate  rustic  stories  about  them,  stories  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  either  the  Gospels,  or  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  which  I  never  appear  to 
doubt,  for  why  should  I  trouble  the  faith  of  these 
good  people.  For  instance,  I'll  be  bound  that 
you  never  heard  how  the  Saint  figured  as  a  reaper. 
It  is  a  short  story,  I  will  tell  it  you. 

"  It  happened  at  this  very  time  of  year,  the 
haymaking  month.  The  grass  was  being  cut  at 
Rozivinou.  The  heat  was  overpowering,  and  as 
Jesus  Christ  and  Saint  Peter  passed  by,  they  were 
exhausted,  and  almost  dying  of  thirst.  Just 
then,  in  one  of  the  fields,  they  noticed  a  young 
servant  girl,  with  a  jar  of  cider  on  her  head, 
going  to  carry  drink  to  the  reapers.  So  they 
followed  her,  and  when  they  came  up  to  the  men, 
the  Christ  said — 

"  '  Have  pity  on  two  poor  pilgrims.  If  you  do 
not  give  us  a  little  cider,  we  shall  perish  of  heat 
and  weariness.' 

'  Willingly  !  '  answered  the  reapers,  '  but  on 
condition  that  before  you  set  out  again,  you.  lend 
us  a  hand  with  the  grass/ 

"  '  That  is  fair  enough  !  '  replied  Our  Saviour  ; 
and  after  they  had  quenched  their  thirst,  he  said 
to  Peter— 
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"  '  Show  these  good  men  how  skilful  you  are  !  ' 

" '  But,  Lord/  objected  the  Saint,  very  much 
taken  aback,  '  you  know  that  by  trade  I  am  a 
fisher,  and  that  I  have  not  been  used  to  mowing/ 

"  Jesus  smiled  kindly  at  him. 

"  '  Bah ! '  said  He,  '  perhaps  you  will  do  it 
better  than  you  think/ 

"  So,  with  an  air  of  resignation,  Peter  took  up 
one  of  the  scythes  which  were  leaning  against  the 
bank.  He  held  it  so  awkwardly  that  the  reapers 
began  laughing  at  his  clumsiness.  But  they  did 
not  laugh  long.  For  no  sooner  had  the  scythe 
touched  the  grass,  than,  escaping  out  of  Peter's 
hands,  it  sprang  forward  as  though  it  had  been 
alive,  the  bright  gleam  of  its  shining  blade  moving 
from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other  in  broad 
swift  curves.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
whole  meadow  was  mown,  and  mown  clean,  too, 
I  beg  you  to  observe/' 

It  is  all  told  in  a  gentle,  good-natured  way,  in 
little,  short  phrases,  as  we  sit  sipping  the  sloe 
liqueur,  beneath  the  interchanging  glances  of  the 
two  popes,  while  in  through  the  open  window  of 
the  large,  low  room,  night  insects  are  beginning  to 
buzz  and  flutter.  And  all  the  while  it  is  evident 
that  the  Rector  of  Motreff  thoroughly  enjoys  the 
old  story,  appreciating  its  popular  flavour,  and 
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the  rude,  patiarchal  charm  which  characterizes 
it.  He  has,  indeed,  kept  the  simplicity  of  heart 
which  belongs  to  a  son  of  the  soil,  one  who,  as  he 
tells  me  quaintly,  was  a  "  Shepherd  of  sheep, 
before  becoming  a  shepherd  of  men." 

But  here  comes  Lena,  running  in  with  her  little 
silent  trot. 

"  If  you  please,  Monsieur  the  Rector,"  says  she, 
"  Pierre  Tanguy  is  outside,  asking  if  you  will 
bless  the  first  sheaf  of  gorse  for  the  fire  of  Croaz- 
Houarn." 

"  Certainly,  Lena,  certainly  !  " 

He  has  already  blessed  twenty-five  other 
sheaves  during  the  afternoon  ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  yard  stands  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  peasant,  with  a  faggot  of  dry  gorse,  stuck 
on  the  prong  of  his  fork. 

r<  Well,  Pierre/'  says  the  Rector  by  way  of 
greeting,  "  so  you  are  going  to  make  a  fine  bonfire 
in  honour  of  your  heavenly  Godfather  ?  " 

"  If  the  weather  does  not  turn  too  cloudy, 
Monsieur  the  Rector,  it  will  certainly  be  seen  by 
all  the  mountain." 

"  And  by  all  Heaven,  Pierre  Tanguy,  by  all 
Heaven  !  You  understand  me  !  " 

The  man  kneels  down,  planting  the  end  of  his 
fork  on  the  ground,  as  though  it  were  the  pole  of 
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a  banner.  With  a  gesture  the  Rector  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air,  pronouncing  the  words 
of  benediction  over  the  thorny  sheaf.  There  is 
something  stately  and  religious  about  this  humble 
ceremony,  with  its  simple  setting,  which  carries 
one's  mind  back  to  the  early  days  of  Christianity. 
The  blessing  over,  the  priest  adds  in  Breton — 

"  May    it     burn     high     and     clear,     Pierre 
Tanguy !  " 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Monsieur  the  Rector." 
And  off  the  young  man  goes  into  the  dusk  to 
join  his  companions,  who,  laden  with  bundles  of 
twigs  and  bracken,  have  been  waiting  for  him  in 
the  shadow  of  the  wall.     I  can  hear  the  sound  of 
their   sabots    clattering    down    the    stony    lane, 
while,  from  footpaths  leading  across  the  moor- 
land, come  others  to  swell  the  troop,  till  the 
mountain,  but  now  so  silent  and  deserted,  springs 
mysteriously  into  life.     At  intervals  a  wild  cry 
resounds,   awaking  distant  echoes.    lou  !    lou  ! 
It  is   the   Breton   call,   fierce   and   melancholy, 
expressing  in  itself  all  the  emotions  of  this  primi- 
tive race,  whose  very  joys  are  mingled  with  sounds 
of   woe.      At   the  cry   my  mind  goes   back  to 
those  awful  nights,  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  solemn  silence  of  these  hillsides  was  disturbed, 
ah,  how  often,  by  that  weird  call,   as  waiting 
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Chouans  signalled  softly  to  one  another  from 
height  to  height. 

"  I  advise  you  to  make  choice  of  the  fire  of 
Croaz-Houarn,"  said  the  Rector.  "  In  the  first 
place  the  site  itself  is  most  magnificent.  You  will 
overlook  all  the  round  backs  of  the  Menez,  which 
remind  one  of  those  words  of  the  Psalmist :  Et 
exultaverunt  monies  sicut  arietes.  Moreover,  the 
clan  of  that  district  is  very  numerous,  and  noted 
for  building  the  finest  of  all  the  bonfires.  No 
doubt  they  will  keep  up  their  reputation  this  year, 
for  they  are  a  jealous  people,  whose  fervour  I 
have  on  several  occasions  been  obliged  to 
curb. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  not  going  with  you  ?  I 
should  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  With 
my  failing  sight  I  should  risk  leaving  my  old  legs 
behind  in  the  rough  places  of  the  road.  But 
Monsieur  le  Vicaire  will  be  very  pleased  to  act  as 
your  guide." 

Having  passed  the  first  painful  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  digestion,  Monsieur  le  Vicaire  turns  out 
to  be  a  very  pleasant  man.  He  is  a  sportsman, 
a  fisherman,  a  smoker,  and  even  a  talker,  but 
only  in  the  open  air.  When  I,ena,  calling  from 
the  depths  of  the  kitchen,  proposes  that  he  should 
take  a  lantern,  because  the  weather  has  become 
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cloudy,  he  refuses.  He  has  "  done  "  the  mountain 
so  often,  by  day  and  night,  in  snow  or  in  mist, 
that  "  he  knows  it  as  he  knows  his  pocket." 

Once  outside  the  presbytery,  he  turns  up  his 
"  petticoats "  to  use  his  own  expression,  and 
knots  his  sash  over  them.  In  his  fist  he  grasps  a 
Penn-baz,  a  hard  stick  of  holly,  fastened  to  his 
wrist  by  a  leather  thong.  It  is  a  useful  weapon 
when  one  has  to  cross,  as  we  have,  the  threshing- 
floors  of  several  farms,  where,  after  sundown,  the 
dogs  are  let  loose. 

I/ena  was  right  in  thinking  that  our  eyes  would 
be  of  very  little  service  to  us.  Not  that  the  mist 
is  thick ;  rather  is  it  a  vague  diffused  radiance, 
a  grey,  all-pervading,  uniform  light,  which  lies 
everywhere,  so  that  all  objects  seem  dissolved, 
vapourised.  The  faint,  undulating  profiles  of  the 
hills  are  indistinctly  blotted  upon  the  drowned 
surface  of  the  sky,  over  which  vast,  billowy  clouds 
are  slowly  rolling  ;  and  the  atmosphere  is  damp, 
so  that  we  seem  to  be  in  a  submarine  world, 
fluid,  and  very  mysterious.  Through  it  all  I  walk 
blindly,  seeming  rather  to  swim  than  to  walk, 
and  assuredly  were  it  not  for  the  vicar,  I  should 
not  swim  long  without  sinking.  Happily,  how- 
ever, he  is  there  to  shout  a  warning  to  me,  and  at 
need  to  hold  out  his  strong,  helping  hand. 
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"Take    care,    we    are    going    down   into    the 
ravine  !  " 

So  it  seems  !  The  road  has  become  deep  and 
narrow,  and  the  slatey  walls  on  either  side  grow 
ever  higher  and  higher,  forming  a  steep  lane.  As 
we  descend  I  am  obliged,  in  the  more  difficult 
places,  to  clutch  at  anything  within  reach,  to 
prevent  myself  from  falling.  The  Vicar,  who  has 
studied  at  the  College  of  Lesneven,  flings  me  a 
quotation  of  Virgil,  of  which  he  reverses  the 
meaning  :  "  Haud  facilis  descensus  Averni  ;  "  and 
he  laughs  !  It  is  the  effect  of  the  open  air.  This 
night  expedition  puts  him  in  a  gay  humour. 

An  open  space.  The  black  walls  of  stone  part, 
grow  lower,  vanish.  In  place  of  the  rough, 
uneven  road,  a  soft  carpet,  fresh,  moist  and  fra- 
grant, perfumed  with  the  scent  of  new-mown 
hay.  We  are  crossing  those  low-lying  meadows 
of  Rozivinou,  where  Saint  Peter  drank  the  cider, 
and  taught  the  boys  of  Motreff  a  new  fashion  of 
mowing.  The  path  leading  up  out  of  the  valley 
proves  to  be  less  steep  than  that  by  which  we 
descended,  and  zig-zags  on  a  level  with  wide  tracts 
of  broom  lying  to  right  and  left.  Then  follow 
cornfields,  patches  of  trefoil,  and  colza  ;  thatched 
roofs  of  farms  bulge  forth  from  beneath  groups 
of  strangely  twisted  trees.  But  they  are  all 
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empty,  silent,  and  dark,  for  every  one  has  gone 
to  the  Tan-tad. 

Sometimes  a  dog  springs  barking  from  his 
kennel,  but  no  sooner  has  he  sniffed  the  cassock 
of  my  companion,  and  recognized  his  voice,  than 
he  puts  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  goes  back 
to  bed.  Evidently,  in  this  district,  the  priest  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  family.  Sometimes,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  farms,  a  strange 
Apocalyptic  form  looms  huge  and  monstrous, 
accompanied  by  a  sound  of  clanking  chains.  It 
is  a  hobbled  horse,  left  to  graze  in  the  open  air, 
as  is  the  custom  of  the  country  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Climbing  upward,  we  at  length  become  con- 
scious of  a  murmuring,  growing  ever  more  and 
more  distinct,  as  we  near  the  summit.  There  is 
evidently  a  crowd  upon  the  height  above.  lyike 
the  buzzing  of  an  immense  hive  of  bees  it  sounds, 
people  calling  to  one  another ;  babies,  wakened 
out  of  their  first  sleep,  crying  in  their  mothers' 
arms,  and  all  the  while,  a  herd  of  cows,  scattered 
among  the  grass,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Tan-tad,  keep  up  a  frightened  lowing.  No  medi- 
aeval fair,  prolonged  into  the  heart  of  the  night, 
could  present  a  wilder  aspect  or  more  striking 
effects.  As  we  approach,  the  crowd  make  way 
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for  us  to  pass,  addressing  the  Vicar  in  their  Breton 
fashion,  as  they  respectfully  salute  him  :  "Ah, 
so  you  also  have  come,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  they 
cry. 

The  fog  is  growing  thinner,  so  that  the  surround- 
ing country  begins  to  be  visible.  On  a  pedestal 
of  bare  rock  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  stands 
the  broken  shaft  of  a  cross.  The  upper  portion 
has  disappeared,  only  the  granite  pillar,  with  its 
two  branches,  remains,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  some  great  headless  idol.  It  is  to  this  calvary 
remains  the  summit  owes  its  name  of  Croaz- 
Houarn.  The  cross  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
a  certain  nobleman,  in  expiation  of  a  now  forgotten 
crime ;  but  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  raised, 
like  so  many  others,  in  order  to  purify  and  sanctify, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  high  place,  devoted,  from  time 
immemorial,  to  ancient  pagan  superstitions,  of 
which  the  ceremony  we  are  about  to  witness  is 
but  the  far-off  survival. 

The  pile  stands  on  a  grassy  space,  a  little  in 
front  of  the  cross.  It  is  not  yet  complete.  Every 
moment  comes  a  new  arrival,  man,  woman,  boy 
or  girl,  bending  beneath  a  load  of  dead  wood.  On 
the  top  of  the  enormous  stack,  the  fine  form  of 
Pierre  Tanguy  stands  out  against  the  sky,  the 
figure  of  a  mountaineer,  strong  yet  graceful.  He 
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seems  altogether  engrossed  with  his  task,  I  had 
almost  said  his  Office  ! 

"  I  tell  you/'  observes  a  peasant,  who  is  also 
watching,  "  I  tell  you  that  there  are  not  two  men 
like  him  for  building  a  Tan-tad.  It  runs  in  the 
family  of  these  Tanguys." 

We  seat  ourselves  on  a  rock  the  better  to 
observe  this  representative  of  a  sacred  calling, 
and  notice  how  he  seems  to  perform  his  task  with 
a  certain  art,  placing  the  faggots  with  quiet  skill, 
in  a  leisurely  assured  fashion  of  his  own.  Two 
assistants,  posted  on  a  ladder,  hand  him  up 
bunches  of  gorse,  armfuls  of  broom,  bracken,  and 
dried  heather,  and  moment  by  moment  he  leans 
over  crying — 

"  Come,  you  below ;  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  more  !  " 

Or  he  pauses  to  gaze  down  into  the  misty 
depths  around,  and  if  he  sees  the  outlines  of  some 
late  comer,  rising  over  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
utters  the  rallying  call,  the  wild  IOU  !  It  is  a 
cry  to  make  the  blood  run  cold  wherever  it  is 
heard,  but  in  that  mysterious  solitude,  among  the 
strange  groups  assembling  to  hold  rites,  ancient 
as  the  world  itself,  it  sounds  fiercer  and  more 
terrifying  than  I  can  express. 

Near  us,  in  the  grass,  a  young  mother  is  crouch- 
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ing,  and  as  she  suckles  her  baby,  she  sings  in  a  low 
voice,  to  a  dirge-like  tune,  a  lullaby  song,  impro- 
vised with  that  instinct  for  rhythm,  common  to 
all  Bretons,  but  especially  to  the  women.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  words  which  have  escaped 
me,  the  meaning  of  the  song  is  as  follows  : — 

11  He  has  come,  the  little  baby,  my  little  Jozon, 
he  has  come  with  his  mother  to  the  mountain  of 
Croaz-Houarn  ;  and  his  little  eyes  will  see  the 
great  fire,  the  great  fire  which  rises  even  to  the 
heavens.  And  because  he  will  have  seen  the  great 
fire,  he  will  grow  and  become  strong ;  and  the 
grace  of  Saint  Peter  will  rest  upon  him,  and  never 
will  there  shine  on  his  head,  no,  never  will  there 
shine  on  his  head  the  Star  of  111  L,uck." 

Noticing  that  I  am  listening,  she  stops  singing 
and  begins  to  laugh. 

"  Does  the  foreign  gentleman  understand 
Breton  ?  "  she  asks  the  Vicar. 

I  answer  her  in  her  own  language,  and  the 
conversation  goes  on.  Her  little  Jozon  is  close 
upon  six  months  old.  He  is  somewhat  weak  in  the 
back.  She  has  bathed  him  in  several  holy 
fountains,  the  Spring  of  Notre  Dame  du  Kran 
and  that  of  Notre  Dame  du  Cleden ;  but  the 
weakness  remains.  So  the  old  people  of  her  village 
have  told  her  that  the  child  had  better  make  the 
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tour  of  the  Fire  of  Saint  Peter,  three  times,  after 
which  she  is  to  rub  his  back  with  some  of  the  warm 
ashes. 

"  But  are  you  not  afraid  of  his  taking  cold 
while  he  is  waiting." 

My  question  surprises,  and  evidently  rather 
shocks  her.  Has  it  ever  been  known  that  a 
child,  even  of  a  few  hours,  has  taken  cold  during 
the  Night  of  Fires  ! 

Here  an  old  woman,  who  has  come  up,  joins 
in  the  conversation. 

"  In  my  time,"  says  she,  "  whatever  may  have 
been  the  weather,  paralyzed  persons  were  brought 
on  litters ;  and  there  were  some  who  used  to 
throw  their  crutches  into  the  fire,  so  strong  was 
their  faith  in  Saint  Peter,  and  in  the  virtue  of  his 
Tan-tad.  They  knew  they  should  never  need 
them  again.  Is  it  not  true,  what  I  am  telling  this 
gentleman,  eh,  Marie  Renee  ?  " 

The  old  gossip  to  whom  she  appeals  for  con- 
firmation of  her  statement,  has  her  word  to  add, 
and  makes  signs  to  others,  who  bring  still  others, 
so  that  we  are  soon  fenced  in  by  a  solid  semi-circle 
of  women,  all,  in  clear  or  quavering  voices,  cele- 
brating the  innumerable  merits,  the  limitless 
powers  of  bonfires  in  general,  and  of  the  fire  of 
Croaz-Houarn  in  particular. 
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Each  searches  her  memory  for  more  and  more 
surprising  facts.  This  woman  has  seen.  .  .  . 
that,  has  heard  it  said.  .  .  .  And  they  excite  one 
another,  grow  heated,  spit  in  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  raise  their  arms  toward  heaven  to  attest 
the  truth  of  their  statements. 

The  Vicar  evidently  finds  it  a  little  embarrassing. 
The  orthodoxy  of  the  cures  attributed  to  the 
Tan-tad  is  open  to  suspicion,  and  these  wonders 
which  the  parishioners  of  Motreff  are  recounting 
sound  less  like  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  than  the 
hymns  of  the  Vedas  in  honour  of  Agni. 


CHAPTER  III 

"  WHERE  is  the  girl  with  the  garland  ?  "  cries 
Pierre  Tanguy. 

For  the  pile  is  finished ;  all  that  remains  is  to 
hang  the  wreath  of  flowers  to  the  top  of  the  pole 
around  which  the  stack  has  been  built.  The 
duty  of  giving  this  finishing  touch  to  the  Tan-tad 
is  always  entrusted  to  a  girl  of  twenty,  the  fairest 
maiden  of  the  Clan  of  Croaz-Houarn. 

"  GaTd  !  .  .  .  GaTd  An  Tinevez  !  "  bellows  the 
crowd  deliriously. 

The  young  virgin  ...  for  such  she  must  be  ... 
comes  forward  shyly,  with  drooping  head,  and, 
followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
mounts  the  ladder.  Pierre  Tanguy  helps  her  to 
climb  to  the  summit,  passing  his  arm  around  her, 
to  support  her,  so  that  she  can  give  all  her  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  decoration.  First,  a  distaff, 
covered  with  white  wool,  is  tied  to  the  point  of 
the  post,  and  around  it  are  arranged  the  flowers, 
such  sprays  of  foxgloves  as  only  grow  in  these 
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districts,  meadow  iris,  campions,  wild  orchids, 
and  wreaths  of  holly  leaves. 

Then  the  young  man  and  the  girl  come  down, 
Tanguy  remarking  with  satisfaction  that  the  pre- 
parations have  been  finished  in  good  time,  for  not 
a  single  flame  has  yet  appeared  on  the  surround- 
ing heights.  Once  again  the  fire  of  Croaz-Houarn 
is  to  give  the  signal  for  the  general  conflagration. 

"  Silence  !     Place  yourselves  in  order  !  " 

It  is  still  the  handsome  peasant  who  takes  the 
lead,  as  though  he  were  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Armed  with  his  fork,  he  motions  the  crowd  back 
to  a  respectful  distance  from  the  Tan- tad,  and 
every  one  meekly  obeys  him. 

And  now  the  solemn  moment  having  come, 
absolute  silence  reigns,  the  silence  of  intensity. 
The  congregation,  standing  in  a  dense  circle, 
preserve  an  almost  religious  stillness  as  they 
watch  for  the  first  spark,  the  sudden  soaring  of 
the  flame  into  the  night.  Faces  can  no  longer  be 
distinguished,  but  the  attitudes  are  sufficiently 
expressive.  In  all  souls  are  living  two  great 
emotions  shared  by  primitive  man,  terror  of  dark- 
ness, and  worship  of  light. 

With  his  two  hands  leaning  on  a  stick,  supported 
on  either  side  by  Tanguy  and  another  son  of  the 
mountain,  a  decrepit  old  man  is  tottering  feebly 
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toward  the  Tan-tad,  and  I  hear  a  woman  close 
beside  me  murmur :  "  How  fortunate  that  the 
Tadiou  has  been  able  to  come  !  " 

"  Salute  the  Nestor  of  the  country  side  !  " 
whispers  the  vicar  in  my  ear.  "  Nobody  knows 
for  certain  when  he  was  born,  but  certainly  not 
much  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  What  a 
strange  old  body  it  is  !  I  administer  the  last 
Sacrament  to  him,  on  an  average,  four  times  a 
year.  He  sends  for  all  the  people  of  the  house 
to  see  him  die,  receives  the  Viaticum,  falls 
asleep,  and  next  morning  wakes  up  calling  for 
his  soup !  His  memory  would  be  a  perfect 
treasure  house,  only  unfortunately  he  is  as  deaf 
as  a  stone,  and  quite  childish.  He  is  so  ancient 
that  he  no  longer  bears  a  name,  but  is  always 
spoken  of  as  the  Tadiou,  the  Ancestor." 

It  appears  that  the  other  districts  of  Motreff 
are  envious  of  Croaz-Houarn  on  account  of  the 
Tadiou.  They  have  no  one  so  old  as  he  to  light 
their  sacred  fires,  no  one  whose  years  are  so 
completely  lost  in  the  depths  of  time.  Moreover, 
the  old  man  is  possessed  of  certain  secrets.  He 
has  known  great  sorcerers  of  former  ages,  and 
from  their  mouths  has  learned  magical  charms, 
charms  which  he  solemnly  swore  not  to  reveal, 
but  which  he,  nevertheless,  occasionally  uses  for 
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the  benefit  of  his  neighbours.  For,  while  his 
ordinary  faculties  have  become  dim,  his  occult 
powers  persist,  and  though  he  no  longer  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  formulas  he  mutters,  the  words, 
no  doubt,  however  mechanically  pronounced,  are 
efficacious  as  ever !  His  presence  each  year  at  the 
fire  of  Croaz-Houarn  adds  not  a  little  to  its  repu- 
tation. With  a  gesture  he  can  scatter  the  clouds 
when  they  seem  ready  to  break,  allay  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  urge  the  tranquil,  bounteous  flame 
to  burn,  to  shine,  to  soar  up  toward  heaven. 
This,  at  least,  is  what  is  said  of  him,  and  it  is 
plain  to  see  with  what  reverence  Pierre  Tanguy 
and  his  assistant  support  the  feeble  steps  of  this 
vestige  of  humanity,  this  all  but  centenarian. 

But  see,  they  have  placed  in  his  hand  a  lighted 
candle,  one  of  those  long,  thin  pine  candles  which, 
in  Breton  cottages,  are  still  the  only  means  of 
light  on  winter  evenings.  By  its  gleam,  the  face 
of  the  old  man  seems  grinning  and  sinister,  the 
mouth  drawn  back  from  ear  to  ear,  the  cheek 
bones  prominent,  the  jaws  hollow  and  cavernous. 
From  beneath  a  greasy  skull  cap,  the  thin  strands 
of  his,  not  white,  but  discoloured  hair,  fall  down 
his  back,  mingling  with  that  of  a  goatskin  coat, 
which  looks  as  if  it  might  once  have  been  the 
garment  of  some  prehistoric  hunter  of  buffaloes. 
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The  old  man  makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  mutters 
two  or  three  inaudible  words,  the  Prayer  of  the 
Fire,  according  to  the  old  women,  and  then 
plunges  his  torch  into  an  opening  the  peasant 
architect  has  been  careful  to  construct  at  the  base 
of  the  Tan- tad.  It  is  there  the  faggot  blessed  by 
the  priest  has  been  placed,  the  faggot  ever  the 
first  to  be  lighted  in  all  bonfires  built  according 
to  established  rule. 

I  glance  round  at  the  crowd.  Every  one  is 
leaning  forward,  all  necks  being  eagerly  craned 
toward  the  pyre. 

For  a  moment  the  flame  flickers,  then,  with  a 
dry  sound,  the  gorse  begins  to  crackle,  and  fiery 
tongues  leap  forth  as  from  the  mouth  of  an  oven. 
Up  the  sides  of  the  Tan-tad  they  climb,  and  are 
soon  licking  the  foxgloves  and  iris,  so  that  their 
stalks  shiver  and  bend,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  throats  of  the  two  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  a  cry  breaks  forth,  a  frantic  clamour, 
shouted  in  unison — 

"An  tan!  .  .  .  An  tan  !*..." 

Mothers  lift  up  their  sleeping  babies,  and  with 
outstretched  arms  hold  them  in  the  air  before  the 
sacred  flame,  crying  :  "  May  the  blessing  of  Mon- 
seigneur  Saint  Peter  rest  upon  our  little  ones  !  " 
*  The  fire !  the  fire ! 
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Quickly  though  it  has  been  built,  there  has  yet 
been  time  for  the  fog  to  find  its  way  into  the 
bonfire,  so  that  it  gives  forth  a  thick  smoke, 
which  gradually  envelopes  the  whole  summit ; 
and  a  strange,  fantastic  sight  it  is,  this  swarm  of 
human  beings,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  grey, 
eddying  clouds,  the  whole  scene  lighted  by  the 
quick  flashing  of  the  flames. 

But  a  breeze  passes  over  the  mountain,  the 
fitful  breath  of  a  summer  night,  and  the  fumes 
rise  higher,  hover,  grow  thinner  as  they  fall,  and, 
sinking  down  toward  the  valley,  vanish  like  the 
long,  veiled  phantoms  of  legend. 

And  on  the  bare  summit,  Fire  reigns  triumphant, 
Fire  the  Father  of  Safety,  Fire  that  ever  drives 
away  evil  terrors,  and  brings  consoling  thoughts, 
Fire  the  Living  Idol  of  earliest  ages,  which  still, 
in  the  undying  consciousness  of  Celto-Bretons 
wakes  an  echo  of  the  ancient  Cult ! 

With  roars  and  heavy  growlings,  like  the  strong 
breathing  of  some  mighty  monster,  the  entire 
mass  of  the  Tan-tad  bursts  into  flame,  its  huge, 
red  crest  bristling,  so  that,  in  the  distance,  the 
circle  of  the  surrounding  mountains  sinks  into 
deeper  shadow,  as  the  light  of  the  fire  grows  ever 
more  and  more  intense.  The  sky,  from  which 
the  mists  have  now  been  torn,  hangs  like  a  high, 
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motionless  sea,  with  here  and  there  groups  of 
cloud  islands,  dyed  royal  purple  from  the  reflection 
of  the  flames. 

But  it  is  the  crowd  itself  which  produces  the 
strangest  effect,  the  strongest  and  most  original 
relief,  in  the  picture. 

This  mountain  race  is  very  handsome.  Among 
the  violently  lighted  throng  are  marvellous  types 
of  dark  Bretons,  with  fine,  clean-shaven  faces, 
tanned  by  sun  and  wind,  whose  features  are 
marked  by  that  aristocratic  stateliness,  peculiar 
to  shepherd  races.  The  men  wear  the  Chupen, 
a  ruddy  woollen  or  skin  vest,  thrown  over  the 
shoulder,  the  open  collar  of  the  shirt  leaving 
exposed  the  lean  neck  and  powerful  hairy  bosom. 
As  for  the  women,  in  the  flower  of  their  3routh 
they  are  exquisite;  but  it  is  a  flower  which 
quickly  fades,  long  before  thirty,  and  this  by 
reason  of  the  many  labours  and  excessive  fatigues 
to  which  the  women  of  the  mountain  are  sub- 
jected. Yet  later,  as  age  advances,  the  colours 
revive,  spreading  over  the  wrinkles  of  the  old 
women,  with  renewed  freshness.  The  very  young 
girls  are,  for  the  most  past,  delicately  pretty, 
with  a  grace  of  outline  rarely  met  with  in 
Brittany,  save  in  mountain  regions.  In  their 
attitude,  too,  there  is  something  religious,  and  in 
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the  expression   of  their  faces  a  kind  of  gentle 
fatalism. 

"An  tan!   .   .   .  An  tan  1  "   .  t  « 
Each  time  that  the  flame,  roused  by  the  night 
breeze,  bursts  forth  afresh,  the  shout  is  taken  up, 
widening  away  into  space,  dying,  sinking  into  a 
faint  echo,  a  vague,  melancholy  vibration. 

During  an  interval  of  silence,  a  curious,  sickly 
looking,  little  man,  approaches  the  fire,  and 
snatching  out  a  brand  flourishes  it  round  his 
head,  crying — 

"  Hearken,  hearken  to  the  Song  of  the  Fire  ! 
His  trim  appearance,  the  fineness  and  whiteness 
of  his  hands,  his  crooked  legs,  with  knees  bent 
outward,  all  mark  him  as  one  of  the  country 
tailors,  who  spend  their  days  sitting,  like  Bouddhas, 
beneath  the  straw  roofs  of  barns,   armed  with 
needles  thick  as  a  cobbler's  awl,  patiently  sewing 
away  at  the  heavy  garments  worn  by  the  Breton 
labourer.    At  this  trade,  a  tailor  will  earn  his 
food,  and  an  income  of  twenty  farthings  a  day. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  able  to  enjoy  the 
delights  of  contemplation,   and  to  ponder  over 
thoughts  forbidden  to  even  the  wealthiest  of  his 
employers.    For  while  the  tailor's  arm  is  per- 
forming its  mechanical  action,  his  mind  is  wander- 
ing free  along  the  undulating  paths  of  dreamland. 
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Son  of  a  race  created  but  for  the  inner  life, 
which  since  birth  has  been  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  poetry,  he  spends  the  long,  sedentary  hours 
meditating  over  the  episodes  of  marvellous 
stories,  or  composing  the  verses  of  his  songs. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  Sing  us  your  Song  of  the 
Fire  !  "  cries  the  crowd  to  the  tailor  of  Croaz- 
Houarn. 

Then,  still  swinging  his  brand,  he  breaks  forth 
into  song,  and  from  the  narrow  chest  of  this 
deformed  creature,  issues  a  splendid  voice,  so 
manly  in  tone,  so  full  in  volume,  that  its  accents 
seem  to  shake  the  distant  walls  of  the  very 
shadows  of  night.  And  this  is  the  song  he  sang  : 

Hola  ye  boys  !  Hola  ye  girls  !  .  .  .  Leave  your  meal 
half  eaten  ;  Leave  the  spoon  within  the  bowl ;  .  .  .  For 
the  holy  night  is  here  ;  For  the  Night  of  Fires  is  at  hand  ; 
I  behold  the  great  light  upon  the  mountains ;  I  behold 
the  great  light  upon  the  mountains ;  I  behold  the  fires 
of  Saint  John  and  of  Saint  Peter.  .  .  .  Hasten  to  your 
task,  each  of  you  !  Leave  there  the  spoon  within  the 
bowl,  Take  up  the  faggot  on  either  shoulder ;  He  who 
lingers  last  upon  this  holy  night,  will  be  the  last  to  enter 
Paradise. 

The  sweat  is  pouring  from  the  brow  of  the 
singer,  he  wipes  it  off  with  the  cuff  of  his  sleeve, 
pausing  a  moment  to  regain  his  breath,  while  the 
assembly  take  up  the  chorus,  in  whose  Biblical 
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sounding  verse  gleams  a  reflection  of  the  lofty 
night  landscape,  lit  by  the  flames  of  bonfires. 

"  Behold,  the  Night  of  Fires  is  here, 
A  great  light  shines  upon  the  mountains  1  " 

"  Bravo  !  Well  done  !  potr  ar  vesken,"  (man 
of  the  thimble)  cries  Pierre  Tanguy,  by  way  of 
encouragement,  and  the  little  tailor  begins  again 
more  gallantly  than  ever. 

He  shows  the  people  of  every  degree,  house- 
holders, farmers'  wives,  herdsmen,  waggoners, 
servants,  even  babes  at  the  breast,  climbing  in 
endless  procession  toward  the  sacred  precinct. 
Then  he  enumerates  all  the  heights  around 
Motreff,  crowned  that  night  by  fires  "  like  giant 
towers."  And  especially  does  he  glorify  the  fire 
of  Croaz-Houarn  which  "  rises  high  above  the 
others  as  the  spire  of  the  church  over  the  roofs  of 
the  village."  He  speaks  of  the  splendour  of  the 
flame,  of  the  sparks,  "  whirling  like  a  dance  of 
stars  ;  "  of  the  doors  of  heaven  opening,  "  with  a 
sound  of  music,"  and  Saint  Peter  without  on  the 
doorsill,  his  great,  white  beard  to  windward, 
blessing  the  fields  of  the  district,  promising 
prosperity  to  those  who  cultivate  them  : — 

"  Scatter  the  ashes  of  the  fire, 
And  you  shall  see  the  harvest  grow  I 
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"  Hang  the  charred  brand  above  the  bed, 

And  you  shall  see  the  children  grow  1 
"  He  who  composed  and  sang  this  song 

Is  but  a  humble  man  and  poor  ; 

"  Herri  Rohan,  by  trade  a  tailor, 
Has  sung  it  for  the  Tan- tad." 

"Now  let  an  old  woman  recite  the  prayers, 
while  we  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross." 

With  this  invitation  to  prayer,  the  tailor's  song 
came  to  an  end.    And  indeed  it  was  time  that  it 
did  so,  for  the  little  man  had  completely  ex- 
hausted his  strength.    His  temples  were  stream- 
ing, his  hair  dripping.     Yet  for  all  that,  he  drew 
up  his  short  body  straight  as  ever,  on  his  paren- 
thetical legs,  and  as  the  crowd  shouted,  by  way 
of  applause,  "May  the  blessing  of  Saint  Peter 
rest  on  Herri  Rohan  !  "  pride  and  satisfaction 
shone  upon  his  face. 
Said  a  peasant  to  me  confidential^ — 
"You  hear  him!  .  .  .  Is  he  not  a  singer  ?     We 
call  him  the  Nightingale  of  the  Menez.    When  the 
old  sacristan  of  Motreff  died  two  years  ago,  the 
Rector  came  and  offered  Herri  the  post.     It  was 
a  chance  worth  taking.    The  fixed  fees  bring  in 
fifty  crowns,   the  casual   as  much  more ;     and 
beside  that  there  are  three  regular  offerings  made 
by  the  parish,  the  offering  of  butter,  the  offering 
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of  bacon,  and  that  of  cheese.  Any  one  else 
would  have  been  eager  to  accept  it.  But  for 
Herri  it  meant  giving  up  his  needle,  quitting  his 
surroundings,  going  to  live  in  the  town,  passing 
his  days  in  church  ever  ready  to  answer  the  first 
call.  So  he  said  '  Thank  you  !  '  but  refused  the 
offer.  '  I  am  a  country  bird/  said  he  to  the 
Rector,  '  I  can  only  sing  in  the  open  air/  You 
can  fancy  how  grateful  we  are  to  him,  Sir.  If  he 
were  to  leave  us,  the  mountain  of  Croaz-Houarn 
would  be  like  a  widow.  Who  would  cheer  our 
evenings  ?  Who  would  chant  the  betrothal  song 
at  the  weddings  of  our  daughters  ?  Who  would 
have  sung  the  Fire  Song  at  the  Tan- tad  to- 
night ?  " 

And  now  the  pyre  is  but  a  glowing  mass  of 
ruddy  embers,  surmounted  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  pole,  looking  like  a  mast  that  has  been 
struck  by  lightning.  Above,  in  the  ascending 
eddies  of  hot  air,  float  blackened  fragments, 
vague  winged  and  fluttering  things,  suggestive 
of  a  swarm  of  night  moths.  Moment  by  moment 
jets  of  sparks  shoot  upward,  to  fall  back  in  a 
shower  of  stars. 

"  The  death  of  the  fire  is  beginning  !  "  exclaims 
a  poor  old  woman,  whose  miserable  rags  scarce 
suffice  to  cover  her. 
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Comparative  silence  reigns,  those  who  speak, 
standing  about  in  groups,  talking  quietly  and 
without  gesticulation.  From  the  depths  of  the 
valley  rises  a  strident  rattling;  the  frogs  in 
the  meadows  of  Rozivinou  are  croaking  at  the 
moon  which,  still  invisible,  is  heralded  by  a  pale 
shimmer  of  light  in  the  east. 

As  the  glow  of  the  Tan- tad  fades,  the  surround- 
ing landscape,  which  until  now  has  lain  drowned 
in  a  sea  of  shadows,  gradually  clears,  rising  out 
of  the  abysmal  depths  of  nothingness,  retaking 
its  form,  and  familiar  aspect.  Sharper  and 
sharper,  the  ridges  cut  the  vast  horizon  with 
their  stern,  rugged  outline.  It  is  like  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  granite  land  but  newly  risen  out  of 
chaos.  And  around  the  circumference  of  the 
immense  circle,  on  the  backs  of  the  hills  massed 
one  behind  another,  like  flocks  of  sheep,  are  the 
flaming  fires,  sweeping  the  sky  with  their  broad, 
bloody  gleams.  I  try  to  count  them,  but  minute 
by  minute  new  ones  are  appearing,  and  I  am 
continually  obliged  to  begin  over  again.  With 
outstretched  finger  the  Vicar  tells  me  their  names. 

"  This  one  opposite  is  Kervrec'h.  That  is 
Rosmeur  .  .  .  and  that,  Beg  Aoun,  the  Peak  of 
Fear.  Then  over  there  you  have  Saint  Adrien, 
Balanek,  Toul-laeron. 
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But  even  he  loses  himself  in  the  litany  of 
barbarous  names.  The  whole  country  resembles 
a  mysterious  camp,  starred  with  bivouac  fires. 
Such  must  it  have  appeared  during  those  nights 
of  long  ago,  when  the  hordes  of  nomads  came 
rolling  toward  the  west,  lighting  their  evening 
fires  in  the  unbroken  calm  of  the  then  uninhabited 
region. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MoTREFF,  the  Vicar,  the  Tan-tad,  all  had  faded 
from  my  mind.  Standing  there  on  the  topmost 
summit  of  the  mountain,  I  was  watching  the  men 
of  former  ages  as  they  moved  in  a  fresco  of 
shadow,  set  in  motion  by  the  glancing  of  the 
flames.  Once  more  I  called  to  mind  those 
nomads  of  primitive  story,  I  was  among  them, 
was  one  of  them.  leaning  against  the  rough  side 
of  a  waggon,  I  was  listening  to  the  story  of  their 
long  wanderings.  .  .  . 

The  clear  sound  of  a  child's  voice,  accompanied 
by  a  low  humming  in  heavier  tones,  recalled  me 
to  myself.  Before  the  heap  of  embers,  which 
with  dying  gleam  still  lighted  the  apex  of  Croaz- 
Houarn,  a  girl  was  kneeling.  She  was  muttering 
very  fast,  in  a  sharp,  yelping  tone,  reciting  a  long 
series  of  Breton  prayers.  Kneeling  also,  the 
audience  gave  the  responses.  In  order  to  abandon 
herself  more  entirely  to  her  devotions,  each  mother 
had  rolled  her  baby  in  her  apron,  and  laid  it 
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before  her  on  the  ground.  It  was  the  Prayer 
around  the  Tan- tad. 

"  Then  it  is  not  the  Vicar  who  repeats  the 
prayers  ?  "  I  asked  some  one  in  a  low  voice. 

"  The  Vicar  ?  "  said  the  man,  astonished.  "  He 
is  a  useful  priest,  and  an  excellent  man,  but  so 
far  as  I  know  he  does  not  belong  to  this  district. 
He  has  no  connection  here." 

He  went  on  to  assure  me,  with  evident  satis- 
faction, that  the  members  of  the  clan  of  Croaz- 
Houarn  were  very  religious,  holding  their  clergy 
in  great  esteem.  That,  at  the  annual  tithe 
gathering,  the  priest  received  a  hearty  welcome  ; 
but  that  naturally  there  were  ceremonies  which 
could  never  be  performed  save  by  people  of  the 
same  clan,  and  in  which  no  stranger  shared.  It 
had  always  been  so,  to  alter  it  would  be  to  act 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  one's  ancestors.  Was  the 
priest  ever  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Feast  of 
the  Dead  on  All  Souls'  Eve  unless  indeed  he 
happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  family  ?  Well, 
neither  was  he  invited  to  attend  the  Night  of 
Fires.  He  could  come  as  a  spectator  if  he  chose, 
but  as  to  taking  part  in  it,  certainly  not ! 

I  told  him  how,  in  Tregor,  the  Rector,  dressed 
in  his  surplice  and  stole,  always  lights  the  Tan- tad. 

"Then,"    said   he,    "the    Tregorrois    do    not 
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respect  old  customs.  We  mountaineers  would 
never  dream  of  offending  against  them.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  oldest  man  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  light  the  Tan- tad,  just  as  it  is  that  of 
the  oldest  woman  to  repeat  the  prayers/' 

"  Then  how  comes  it  that  they  are  being  recited 
by  a  child  ?  " 

"Ah,  this  evening  .  .  .  yes.  The  regular 
praying  woman,  this  girl's  grandmother,  is  ill  in 
bed.  Her  body  is  puffed  and  swollen  with 
dropsy.  She  is  probably  going  to  die,  for  all  day 
long  the  windows  have  been  rattling,  and  you 
know  what  a  grave  sign  that  is  !  As  she  was  not 
able  to  come  herself,  she  sent  the  little  one  to 
take  her  place.  She  does  it  very  well,  the  rogue, 
as  though  she  were  an  old  woman  of  the  clan. 
Just  listen  to  her;  no  Cure  could  roll  it  out 
better." 

So  spoke  the  good  mountaineer,  interrupting 
himself  from  time  to  time,  to  add  an  Ora  pro 
nobis  to  the  litany  of  saints.  And  all  the  while 
the  little  deputy  "  prieuse  "  stumbled  along,  as 
well  as  she  was  able,  in  the  doggrel  Latin  of  the 
country,  through  the  long  string  of  De  Profundis. 
Crouching  on  the  heels  of  her  sabots,  her  bent 
brow  shaded  by  a  white  woollen  hood  bordered 
with  black  velvet,  her  hands  clasped  beneath  her 
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chin,  she  looked  like  some  charming  little  shep- 
herdess, some  Jeanne  d'Arc  kneeling  among  the 
meadows.  Her  expression  was  a  curious  mingling 
of  gentleness  and  obstinacy,  and  in  her  I  recog- 
nized my  little  friend  of  the  goat's  step,  the  young 
girl  from  the  Sister's  school,  who  showed  me  the 
way  to  the  presbytery.  I  forget  whether  I  men- 
tioned that  her  name  was  Tina  Stephan. 

She  is  hurrying  .  .  .  hurrying  .  .  .  and  the 
old  women  behind  her  are  whispering  :  "  The 
embers  are  almost  grey,  Tina,  the  fire  is  dying 
fast !  " 

For  according  to  the  ancient  rite,  the  prayers 
must  be  finished  before  the  last  spark  disappears. 
With  a  rapid  murmur,  silvery  and  monotonous  as 
the  rippling  of  a  stream  among  pebbles,  the  child's 
voice  goes  tumbling  over  the  syllables.  Opposite 
to  me,  the  Tadiou,  whose  stiffened  limbs  prevent 
him  from  kneeling,  is  standing  bowed  over  his 
oaken  staff,  muttering  no  one  knows  what  between 
his  toothless  gums.  His  tawny  eyes,  the  eyes  of 
a  wolf,  shine  thoughtfully,  as  though  the  flame  of 
the  Tan- tad  had  restored  to  him  a  feeling  of  life, 
and,  by  plunging  into  the  depths  of  his  ruined 
memory,  had  raised  up  phantoms  of  the  past. 
What  images  of  long-forgotten  days  are  moving 
through  his  strange  consciousness,  what  thoughts 
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stir  the  half  mummified  brain  of  this  witness  of 
a  hundred  years  ?  Ah,  how  unfortunate  that  he 
should  be  walled  up  in  his  deafness  as  in  a  tomb  1 

Neither  is  Pierre  Tanguy  kneeling.  On  the  far 
side  of  the  fire  he  seems  to  be  officiating  like  a 
priest  at  the  altar.  His  tall  figure  stands  out, 
shining  on  the  dark  blue  background  of  the  starry 
sky.  In  his  rough  dress,  his  right  hand  resting 
on  the  iron  of  his  fork,  he  looks  like  some  ancient 
chief,  leaning  on  his  rude  trident  sceptre,  and 
presiding  at  the  tribal  prayer. 

"  Come,"  says  he,  when  the  litany  is  at  last 
ended,  "  make  ready  for  the  Procession  of  Souls." 

Then  behind  him,  silently,  they  take  their 
places,  and  a  curious  march  succeeds  around  the 
remains  of  the  bonfire.  First  walks  Pierre 
Tanguy,  supporting  the  Tadiou  beneath  the 
shoulder.  The  crowd  follows,  keeping  step  with 
his,  the  men  first,  then  the  women,  and  last  of  all 
the  children,  Tina  Stephan  closing  the  procession. 
Three  times  do  they  pass  around  the  brooding 
ashes,  which  still  give  forth  a  breath  of  white 
smoke,  the  Spirit  of  the  Fire.  After  each  turn 
a  pause  is  made,  and  the  girl  says— 

"  Doue  da  bardono  an  anaon !  "  God  pardon 
the  souls  of  the  dead  !  and  in  a  low  voice  the 
others  repeat  the  words. 
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In  its  grand,  melancholy  setting,  beneath  the 
majestic  canopy  of  night,  the  scene  is  very  im- 
pressive. As  the  third  round  comes  to  an  end, 
Pierre  Tanguy  takes  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a 
round  stone,  one  of  the  waterworn  slate  pebbles, 
with  which  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  moun- 
tain ravines  are  paved.  With  his  thumb  he  marks 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  it,  and  lays  it  reverently 
at  his  feet,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  Tan- tad.  One 
by  one  the  others  follow  his  example,  so  that  the 
dead  fire  is  soon  surrounded  by  three,  nay  four 
concentric  circles  of  stones ;  and  when  I  ask  the 
reason  :  "  It  is  for  the  Souls  of  the  Dead  !  " 
comes  the  answer. 

For  they  will  come,  all  the  poor,  wandering  souls 
who  are  doing  penance  in  this  wild  country  1 
Drawn  from  their  solitude  by  the  noise  and  light, 
already  they  are  hastening  about  in  confusion, 
rustling  among  the  gorse,  the  grasses,  the  fresh 
green  shoots  of  the  broom.  Scarcely  will  the 
living  have  departed  than  the  dead  will  come 
crowding  in,  light  and  fast,  like  wreaths  of  autumn 
leaves,  floating  in  the  warm  air  which  rises  from 
the  embers.  And  for  them  the  fire  will  live  again, 
the  Fire  of  the  Dead,  a  pale  soft  flame,  the  shining 
of  which  will  only  die  with  the  coming  of  the 
dawn,  as  the  first  cock-crow  sounds  from  one  or 
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other  of  the  farms  of  the  Menez.  Thus,  for  half 
the  night  will  the  Souls  be  able  to  enjoy  their 
former  existence.  Dead  men  and  women  of  the 
clan  of  Croaz-Houarn  will  meet  and  greet  one 
another,  becoming,  for  some  hours  at  least,  their 
former  selves.  There,  before  the  fire,  they  will 
sit  and  talk  of  things  once  dear  to  them,  just  as 
they  used  to  do,  in  long  ago  evenings,  before  the 
hearths  they  have  now  abandoned.  And  it  is  to 
serve  as  seats  for  them,  that  these  circles  of 
stones  are  placed  around  the  Tan-tad. 

"  We  each  picked  one  up  close  to  our  own 
house,"  said  one  of  the  good  people.  "  Perhaps 
you  know  the  proverb  :  '  If  you  wish  to  find  your 
bed  soft  never  lie  down  without  thinking  of  your 
dead/  " 

That  friend  who,  as  the  reward  of  my 
wanderings  in  the  Menez,  had  promised  me  the 
spectacle  of  a  race  faithful  to  the  oldest  concep- 
tions, had  certainly  not  deceived  me  ! 

And  now  at  Tanguy's  direction,  two  young  men 
run  to  the  calvary,  the  headless  spectre  of  which 
rises  from  the  top  of  the  mount.  Climbing  the 
pedestal  of  rough  rock,  they  take  up  their  stand 
on  either  side  of  the  granite  trunk,  hairy  with 
lichen  and  moss.  In  fulfilment  of  custom  they  are 
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about  to  sell  the  ashes  of  the  Tan- tad  by  auction. 
In  a  few  brief  words  the  man  with  the  fork 
reminds  every  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  sale. 

Only  those  who  have  contributed  their  sheaf 
of  broom,  bracken,  or  straw  toward  the  building 
of  the  fire,  are  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  bidding. 

The  auctioneer  shall  allow  every  one  to  take 
away  one  handful  of  the  ashes. 

Scraps  of  wood,  not  entirely  burnt,  are  not 
included  in  the  sale.  Finally,  the  removal  of  the 
ashes  shall  not  take  place  till  daylight,  one  hour 
after  cock-crow,  out  of  consideration  for  the  Souls 
of  the  Dead. 

"  That  is  all  agreed  to,  is  it  not  ?  " 

With  a  heavy  murmur  of  acquiescence  the  crowd 
responds,  and  the  auction  begins. 

"  Who  makes  the  first  bid  ?  "  inquires  Tanguy, 
casting  his  quick  glance  over  the  group.  The 
piping  voice  of  an  old  woman  replies,  "  Saint 
Peter  helping  me,  I  offer  six  reaux."  * 

Tanguy  turns  toward  the  two  peasants  standing 
at  the  base  of  the  calvary. 

"  Six  reaux  1  "  he  cries.     And  the  two  men  in 


*  The  Spaniards  occupied  Brittany  during  the  league, 
and,  no  doubt,  that  is  why  it  is  usual  in  some  parts  of 
Brittany  to  reckon  by  reaux.  The  real  is  worth  twenty- 
five  centimes. 
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vehement  yet  plaintive  fashion  yell  forth  in 
unison,  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  lungs, 
this  savage  incantation — 

"  Six  reaux  as  alms  to  Saint  Peter."  Once !  .  .  . 
twice  !  .  .  . 

The  sound  passes  away,  trembles,  revives,  and 
dies  into  the  distance.  Piercing  it  is,  and  sinister, 
like  the  howling  of  a  beast  at  bay  ;  or,  coming  as 
it  does  from  the  cross,  with  its  gallows  form,  the 
cry  of  distress  from  a  pair  of  tortured  wretches. 
Higher  grows  the  bidding,  and  louder  the  cry, 
seeming  almost  superhuman  as  it  floats  out  over 
the  abyss  of  night.  All  the  while  the  two  men 
stand  above  on  the  heap  of  rocks,  motionless,  as 
though  they  were  the  sculptured  stone  statues 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  every  time  the  call 
issues  from  their  mouths  my  heart  shrinks  within 
me.  It  is  therefore  with  a  certain  measure  of 
content  that  I  at  last  see  Pierre  Tanguy's  fork  go 
down,  as  a  sign  that  the  auction  is  over. 

The  fortunate  bidder  is  a  farmer  of  Keralzy ; 
the  successful  bid  three  crowns  of  three  francs,  to 
be  paid  on  Sunday  morning,  after  I^ow  Mass,  to 
the  treasury  of  Saint  Peter,  in  the  Church  of 
Motreff. 

"  It  has  gone  for  nothing  !  "  grumbles  an  old 
shepherd.    "  In  my  time  the  ashes  of  the  Tan-tad 
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would  sell  for  the  price  of  a  good  cow."  To 
which  another  old  man  responded  :  "  One  year, 
my  father  who  was  the  purchaser,  had  to  sell  a 
field  to  get  the  necessary  sum." 

And  now  the  summit  is  vibrating  beneath  the 
heavy  clattering  of  sabots.  Every  one  is  squeezing 
and  pushing  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  handful  of  ashes  to  which  each  has  the 
right.  Wise  looking  little  girls  go  off,  holding 
smoking  brands  as  though  they  were  candles  ; 
and  I  see  more  than  one  mountaineer,  carefully 
stowing  away  a  scrap  of  burnt  wood  in  his  tinder 
box.  There  is  said  to  be  no  surer  or  more  uni- 
versal talisman. 

At  last,  with  words  of  excuse  on  my  lips,  I  rej  oin 
the  Vicar.  "  Do  not  mention  it,"  says  he,  "  while 
you  have  been  prowling  about  among  my 
parishioners,  I  have  been  comfortably  reading  my 
Hours  by  the  light  of  their  Tan- tad  !  " 

So  we  prepare  to  set  forth  once  more  by  the 
road  by  which  we  came.  But  first  let  me  glance 
once  more  over  the  scene,  so  soon  to  return  to 
its  habitual  solitude,  the  spot  where,  in  place  of 
the  noisy,  living  crowd,  the  silent  swarm  of  the 
Dead  will  soon  be  gathering.  The  sharp  crest  is 
softened  by  a  fairy  touch  of  silvery  light,  for  the 
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moon  has  risen  over  the  rampart  of  hills,  and  is 
floating  softly  above  the  horizon,  through  a  field 
of  clouds,  whose  fleecy  furrows  fluctuate  like  the 
waves  of  an  ocean.  And  beneath  the  light's  pure 
kiss,  the  rigid  stone  summits  become  supple, 
undulating,  harmonious.  The  moorland  seems 
veiled  in  blue  gauze.  Distant  fires  are  dying  and 
fading.  By  the  network  of  paths  which  traverse 
the  gorse,  broom,  and  fields  of  barley,  processions 
of  shadows  are  making  their  way  toward  the 
sleeping  cottages,  the  coifs  of  the  women  shining 
white  like  silver  diadems.  Behind  us  the  trunk 
of  the  cross  stands  out  solitary  on  the  deserted 
summit,  and  over  all  hovers  an  atmosphere  of 
melancholy  peace,  and  infinite  calm. 

We  were  walking  silently  along,  when,  just  as 
we  were  crossing  a  stile,  a  little  hooded  girl  sprang 
out  from  the  bushes  at  our  feet. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the 
Vicar,  slightly  startled. 

"  It  is  I,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  Tina  Stephan,  the 
little  girl  from  Kerdreuz.  I  thought  you  would 
pass  this  way,  so  I  waited  to  ask  you  to  come  by 
our  house,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble." 

She  went  on  to  explain  that,  ever  since  the  new 
moon,  her  grandmother  had  not  been  well,  not 
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at  all  well,  and  that  this  evening,  on  her  return 
from  school,  she  had  found  her  still  worse.  The 
dropsy  had  spread  to  her  arms,  her  neck,  her 
head.  She  was  burning  with  fever. 

"  I  wanted  to  stay  with  her,"  continued  the 
child,  as  we  followed  her  along  a  cart  track,  down 
which  a  brook  was  rippling.  "  But  grandmother 
said  '  No,  no  !  You  must  go  up  to  the  Tan- tad, 
you  must  repeat  the  prayers,  in  my  place,  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  taught  you/  And  she 
added  :  '  If  you  do  not  go,  Saint  Peter  will  be 
vexed  with  me.  It  rests  with  you  to  assure  me 
of  my  place  in  Heaven/  What  could  I  say  to 
that  ?  Of  course  I  went,  and  when  I  saw  you 
up  there  I  said  to  myself  :  '  I  will  ask  Monsieur  le 
Cure  to  step  in  on  his  way  home/  That  is  why 
I  waited  for  you.  You  will  be  able  to  judge.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  tell.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  is  time  you  brought 
her  the  Good  God." 

With  her  sabots  in  her  hand,  she  trotted  along 
barefooted  before  us. 

"  Have  you  told  the  Sisters  that  your  grand- 
mother is  ill  ?  "  asked  the  Vicar. 

"  Oh  yes,  Sister  Gonzales  came  to  see  her,  and 
gave  her  some  physic  in  a  bottle.  But  as  soon 
as  she  was  gone  grandmother  said  :  '  Bah,  it's 
medicine ! '  and  she  threw  the  bottle  on  the  dust 
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heap.  She  has  her  ways,  you  know  1  She 
thinks  that  a  plaster  made  from  the  ashes  of  the 
Tan- tad  will  do  her  more  good  than  all  the  medicine 
in  the  world ;  that  is  to  say  unless  her  time  has 
come.  She  told  me  to  bring  back  my  handker- 
chief full  of  ashes.  What  do  you  think  about  it, 
Monsieur  le  Cure  ?  " 

But  Monsieur  le  Cure  did  not  answer,  for  in 
truth  we  had  reached  the  sick  woman's  house. 
It  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  hemp  field,  four  clay  walls 
covered  by  a  thatch  of  broom.    The  child  pulled 
the  string  of  a  peg  that  raised  the  latch,  as  in  the 
fairy  tales,  and  we  stepped  down  from  the  doorsill 
into   a  shadowy,  mouldy  smelling  pit.      By  the 
shaft  of  the  chimney  a  ray  of  moonlight  fell  on 
the  hearth.    Tina  blew  the  charred  embers,  and 
plunging  in  a  stalk  of  sulphured  hemp,  lighted  the 
pine  candle  which  hung  at  the  chimney  angle, 
and  I  saw  before  me  the  house  of  a  peasant,  poor, 
yet  clean  and  decent.    The  old  woman  was  lying 
in  a  high,  ancient-looking  bed,  between  the  table 
and  the  hearth.    When  Tina  had  explained  who 
we  were,  she  raised  her  grey  head  with  difficulty, 
stammering  with  her  swollen  tongue  :    "I  always 
begged  Saint  Peter  to  let  me  die  on  the  NIGHT  OF 
FIRES,  the  night  when  the  doors  of  Heaven  are 
left  open." 
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"  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  last  Sacrament," 
said  the  Vicar,  mounting  the  oak  bench  which 
was  the  only  means  of  approach  to  the  bed. 
"  While  I  am  away  you  had  better  prepare  your- 
self by  examining  your  conscience,"  and  turning 
to  the  little  girl  he  added  :  "  You  must  call  in  a 
neighbour." 

As  we  passed  out  of  the  door  we  heard  the 
dying  woman's  thick  voice  saying  to  Tina: 
"  Well,  the  Tan-tad  was  grand,  I  suppose.  I  hope 
you  have  not  forgotten  the  ashes  ?  " 


CHAPTER  V 

WHEN  I  call  to  mind  the  guest  chamber  of  the 
clergy-house  at  Motreff ,  I  feel  once  more  the  simple 
comfort  and  sense  of  well-being  I  experienced 
when,  after  my  long  day's  journey,  and  this  night 
of  apotheosis  on  the  mountain,  the  good  house- 
keeper led  me  there.  I  remember  too,  Lena's 
discreet,  religious  tone  as,  pushing  open  the  door 
she  said — 

"It  is  here  that  Monseigneur  sleeps  when  he 
comes  to  hold  the  confirmation." 

And  really  there  was  something  of  a  church 
atmosphere  about  the  room,  a  faint  perfume  of 
stale  incence.  The  most  noticeable  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  a  monumental  prie-Dieu,  a  sort  of  cano- 
pied throne,  occupying  the  entire  space  between 
the  two  windows.  The  bed  was  concealed  behind 
great  curtains  of  dark  cloth ;  the  waxed  floor 
shone  like  a  mirror ;  and  over  the  chimney-piece 
a  crucifix,  with  an  almost  life-sized  figure,  hung 
between  two  high  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers. 
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A  pious  orderliness,  an  ecclesiastical  cleanliness, 
was  perceptible  even  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
chairs  with  their  covers  of  virgin  white. 

I/ena  gave  a  last  look  round  to  satisfy  herself 
that  nothing  had  been  forgotten,  even  to  the 
renewing  of  the  holy  water  in  the  benitier,  and, 
wishing  me  good  night,  left  me. 

Just  then  a  cuckoo  sounded,  informing  me  that 
it  was  eleven  o'clock.  I  thought  he  must  be 
deceiving  me,  it  seemed  impossible  that  we  had 
been  absent  so  short  a  time.  Had  I  not  just 
traversed  the  centuries,  and  seen  the  revival,  not 
only  of  a  single  epoch,  but  of  a  whole  past  civiliza- 
tion ?  .  .  .  The  sequence  of  images  had  been  so 
rapid,  so  intense  was  the  illusion,  that  I  had  lost 
all  sense  of  actual  time. 

My  limbs  were  tired,  but  my  brain  was  throbbing; 
it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  sleep.  So  I  pushed 
open  the  shutters,  and  a  wave  of  moonlight 
flooded  the  chamber,  while  the  balmy  breath  of 
the  night  entered,  with  the  freshness  of  the  dewy 
country. 

Then  nailed  boots  sounded  on  the  stones  of  the 
court,  and  the  Vicar's  voice  called  up  to  me. 
With  his  black  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder,  he 
was  setting  out  once  more  for  Croaz-Houarn  to 
carry  the  last  Sacrament  to  the  old  "  prieuse." 
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«  See/'  said  he,  "  what  a  strange  optical  de- 
lusion. Any  one  would  take  it  for  the  sea,  down 
there !  " 

And  with  the  end  of  his  stick  he  pointed  to  a 
vista  of  blue  moorland,  running  toward  the  south, 
between  two  high  ridges,  giving  exactly  the  im- 
pression of  an  arm  of  the  sea  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  rocky  promontories. 

"  There  are  even  lighthouses  !  "  said  I,  looking 
at  some  of  the  distant  fires  which  were  still 
burning. 

Then  he  disappeared  among  the  trees  of  the 
orchard,  and  I  was  left  watching  alone  in  the  old 
presbytery.     Drawing  up  a  table,  I  seated  myself 
by  the  window,  and,  half  by  candle  light,  half  by 
the  shining  of  the  moon,  began  my  task  of  noting 
down  the  events  and  impressions  of  the  evening. 
Around  was  an  absolute,  fairy  silence,  the  silence 
of  enchantment.   The  Milky  Way,  sleeping  on  the 
shores  of  heaven,  looked  like  the  salt  streams  which 
spread  and  glisten  over  the  Breton  sands.    From 
time   to  time  a  nameless  star  shone  forth,  de- 
scribed   a    sudden    phosphorescent    curve,    and 
plunged  back  into  the  unknown.    I  could  scarcely 
raise  my  eyes  without  seeing  worlds  thus  come 
and  go,  and  there  returned  to  my  mind  something 
I  had  heard  that  evening  at  the  Tan-tad.     It  was 
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just  at  the  moment  of  departure.  As  two  women 
were  taking  leave  of  each  other,  one  had  re- 
marked— 

"Well,  thank  God,  the  night  will  be  clear, 
Marie- Jeanne." 

And  Marie- Jeanne  had  answered — 

"  Yes,  we  shall  see  the  Passing  of  the  Souls." 

"  Try  and  count  as  many  as  possible." 

"  And  you  also." 

What  sweet  poetic  fancies!  .  .  .  Each  star 
shooting  across  the  sky  is  a  redeemed  soul, 
travelling  from  the  depths  of  Purgatory,  to  the 
Realms  of  the  Blessed.  The  Night  of  Fires  is 
lined  by  the  white  tracks  made  by  these  flying 
spirits,  the  spirits  of  the  newly  ransomed.  It  is 
the  season  of  peace,  of  Divine  mercy,  of  general 
pardon.  Sins  of  the  past,  ancient  stains,  .  .  .  the 
flame  which  spreads  from  height  to  height  has 
purged  them  all  away.  Saint  Peter,  usually  so 
stern,  becomes  hospitable  and  kind.  Whoever 
will,  may  enter  Paradise,  for  the  doors  are  standing 
wide  open.  .  .  .  Fall,  oh  stars  !  Pass  in,  pass  in, 
ye  Dead  ! 

And  in  their  cupboard  beds,  till  sleep  over- 
whelms them,  the  living  lie,  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  narrow  opening  which,  piercing  the  wall, 
forms  one  side  of  the  sleeping  place.  According 
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to  the  number  of  falling  stars  they  see  pass  over 
this  piece  of  sky,  so  many  of  their  dear  dead  will 
have  entered  into  everlasting  happiness.  It  is 
but  natural  for  them  to  count  as  many  as  possible. 

The  previous  evening,  at  Chateauneuf,  a  sabo- 
tier  of  the  Forest  of  Tregourez  had  told  me  that, 
on  the  night  of  the  Tan-tad,  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  ever  stayed  in  their  huts. 

"  Each  one  goes  his  way,  to  a  spot  free  from 
trees,  and  mounts  some  high  rock.  Some  even 
climb  the  trees  themselves  to  have  a  view  of  a 
broad  stretch  of  sky.  At  daybreak  we  all  make 
our  way  to  the  usual  meeting  place,  the  nearest 
inn,  and  there  we  ask  one  another  :  '  How  many 
of  your  dead  have  been  saved  ?  '  He  who  has 
seen  the  least,  having  probably  slipped  away  to 
bed,  pays  the  forfeit,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  as 
we  drink  it  we  say :  '  God  give  peace  to  those 
who  are  no  more  !  ' 

"  And  no  one  cheats  ?  " 

Evidently  a  very  profane  question,  to  which 
the  man  replied  quickly — 

"  It  is  a  wandering  life,  that  of  a  sabotier,  and 
I  have  been  in  many  parts ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
met  the  Christian  who  dared  to  cheat  his  Dead  !  " 

Shall  I  confess  it  ?  ,      .  Cradled  as  I  had  been 
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among  the  exquisite  superstitions  of  my  race,  I 
believe  I  was  about  to  give  way  to  the  magic 
influence  of  the  hour,  and,  like  a  mountain 
shepherd,  begin  counting  the  stars,  when  suddenly 
the  unexpected  bellowing  of  a  horn  rent  the 
silence,  and  the  spell  was  broken. 

It  sounded  like  one  of  those  ironically  named 
sirens,  with  whose  raucous  voices  the  dangerous 
Breton  coast  resounds  in  foggy  weather.  It  could 
not  be  the  horn  calling  the  reapers  to  work,  it 
was  far  too  early ;  the  cuckoo  had  not  yet  told 
me  that  it  was  midnight.  leaning  out  of  the 
window  I  strained  my  ear,  and  far  off  toward 
Cleden  Poher,  Gourin,  Roudouallec,  heard  faint 
sounds,  the  murmuring  of  crowds.  Scattered 
voices  became  audible,  joining  in  the  same  indis- 
tinct song,  till  at  last  I  recognized  the  savage 
refrain,  ending  in  its  strident  plaintive  monotone  : 
"  Bur  ve  .  .  .  e  .  .  .  ch  !  Diou  ve  .  .  .  e .  .  .  ch  !  '•' 
(Once,  twice.)  The  auctions  were  being  hurriedly 
held  over  the  latest  of  the  Tan-tads.  Suddenly  the 
sound  ceased,  and  when,  a  moment  later,  the 
twelve  strokes  of  midnight  tinkled  over  the  moun- 
tains, as  clocktower  answered  clocktower,  the  wide 
dark  landscape  had  already  sunk  back  into  silence 
and  repose. 

I  was  about  to  follow  its  example,  when  there 
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was  a  soft  knock  at  the  door.    As  I  had  not  heard 
any  one  enter  the  house  or  mount  the  stairs,  the 
sound  startled  me.     But  it  was  only  the  Vicar. 
"  Too  late  !  "  said  he. 
"  Really  ?    The  poor  old  thing,  .  .  .  ?  " 
"  I  found  her  lying  dead,  with  a  plaster  of  ashes 
on  her  chest." 


THE   CHILD   OF  THE  YEUN 


"  Between  the  old  man   and  the   child,"  says   the 
proverb,  "  there  is  only  life :  and  life  is  so  little.'* 


OF  all  the  Christmas  stories  I  used  to  hear  in  my 
childhood,  not  one  was  so  pathetic  as  THE  CHILD 
OF  THE  YEUN. 

The  Yeun  itself  is  a  vast,  half-dry  morass,  a 
dismal  peat-bog,  which  stretches  from  the  far  hori- 
zon to  the  foot  of  Menez  Mikel,  along  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Arree  Mountains.  It  is  the  wildest, 
the  most  savage  district  of  Central  Brittany. 

In  summer  the  marshy  steppe  lies  spread 
beneath  the  sun,  green,  pink,  violet,  or  yellow, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  light ;  and  the  sound 
of  insects,  the  winged  rustling  of  teal  or  plover 
among  the  rushes,  is  all  that  breaks  the  utter 
silence  of  the  place.  But  in  winter  the  Yeun 
becomes  a  scene  of  turmoil,  where  a  whole  family 
of  bellowing  tempests  disport  themselves.  The 
horrible  arena  is  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven, 
which  meet,  struggle,  and  gasp,  with  desperate 
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clamour  and  frightful  bowlings.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary that  men  can  exist  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  rude  and  forbidding  country ;  yet  the  morass 
has  its  inhabitants.  They  lie  very  far  apart,  and 
are  rough  and  primitive,  but  they  have  been 
settled  there  for  centuries  these  four  or  five 
families,  seldom  meeting,  having  no  dealings  one 
with  another,  separated  by  enormous  distances, 
and  moreover  with  no  desire  for  a  less  solitary 
existence.  They  will  tell  you  :  "  The  wreaths  of 
smoke  from  our  chimneys  can  see  one  another, 
for  the  rest  every  man's  home  belongs  to  himself.'* 

But  though  each  household  dwells  apart,  many 
generations  often  gather  together  before  the  same 
hearth,  for  people  live  to  be  very  old  in  this 
country  of  bog,  stagnant  water,  and  black  misery. 
The  feeble  die  early.  Fever,  that  "  black  fairy 
dressed  in  rags "  as  some  one  has  called  her, 
wrings  their  necks  with  her  bony  ringers.  But 
the  strong  resist  her  for  years,  and  go  on  living 
to  an  almost  Biblical  age,  for  the  healthy  air  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains  preserves  all  those 
whom  the  malaria  of  the  Yeun  has  been  unable 
to  destroy. 

And  then  life  is  so  peaceful  in  that  great  soli- 
tude !  It  flows  along  monotonously,  slowly, 
seeming  neither  to  come  nor  to  go  ;  it  is  a  slumber, 
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a  trance,  like  the  life  of  the  brown  lakes  which 
lie  in  the  peat  holes,  that  only  die  away  by 
evaporation. 

Here  as  elsewhere,  men  have  grown  to  resemble 
the  things  around  them,  and  have  become  the 
slaves  of  the  Yeun.  Their  thoughts,  like  their 
sight,  reflect  nothing  save  its  mournful  infinity. 
The  deep  silence  of  the  place,  as  wrell  as  its  resound- 
ing anger,  has  rendered  them  taciturn,  so  that 
even  among  themselves  they  rarely  exchange  a 
word.  And  moreover  what  is  there  for  them  to 
talk  about,  is  not  their  life  itself  a  dream,  vague, 
and  uncommunicable  ? 


CHAPTER  I 

ONE  of  the  four  or  five  hovels  that  border  the 
Yeun  is  known  by  the  name  of  Corn- Cam.  It 
stands  at  the  foot  of  Menez-Mikel,  just  at  the 
angle  where  the  high  road  to  Morlaix  joins  the 
little  mountainous  track  leading  to  Saint-Riwal. 
It  is  a  miserable-looking  house,  the  walls  of  shaley 
stone,  grey  as  lava,  scantily  mortared  together 
with  coarse  clay  ;  the  slate  roof,  devoured  by  a 
kind  of  leprosy,  sinking  in  here  and  there,  leaving 
exposed  to  view  the  rotten  beams  and  decaying 
wood  of  the  rafters.  Over  the  door  hangs  a 
bunch  of  mistletoe  almost  as  ancient  as  the 
building,  and  which,  save  for  the  spiders'  webs 
that  wrap  and  hold  it  together,  would  certainly 
long  since  have  been  blown  away  by  the  wind. 
For  Corn-Cam  is  an  inn,  a  melancholy  inn,  where 
neither  man  nor  beast  ever  comes  to  lodge,  but  at 
which,  from  time  to  time,  some  waggoner  or 
wandering  rag  gatherer  pauses  to  refresh  himself. 


CORN-CAM,   THE  HOME  OP  UETTIK. 


THE  YEUX. 


[To  face  page  70. 
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More  often  than  not  the  traveller  will  find  no  one 
at  home,  save  an  ancient  man  of  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  looking  like  a  mummy  as  he  crouches  upon 
the  hearthstone.  Should  this  be  the  case,  it  is 
customary  for  the  visitor  to  help  himself  to  what 
he  wants,  and  to  put  his  piece  of  two  sous  upon 
the  table  beside  the  cup  he  has  just  emptied  ; 
for  in  this  land  of  poverty  the  trustfulness  of  the 
landlord  is  only  equalled  by  the  honesty  of  his 
guest. 

At  all  events  this  was  so  some  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years  since.  At  that  time  the  family  con- 
sisted of  six  persons.  There  was  the  Tadiou-coz 
or  great-grandfather,  who  had  just  entered  upon 
his  ninety-eighth  year  ;  his  daughter  Radegonda 
Nanes,  who,  early  left  a  widow,  was  now  herself 
almost  a  septuagenarian  ;  the  grandson,  a  rough, 
savage  kind  of  man,  a  little  on  the  right  side  of 
fifty,  always  called  Bleiz-Ar-Yeun,  the  Wolf  of 
the  Morass,  his  wife,  a  poor,  mournful  creature, 
and  their  three  children,  a  little  girl,  and  two 
boys. 

The  Tadiou-coz  was  finishing  his  dying  in  the 
chimney  corner,  from  whence  he  never  stirred. 
His  legs  had  become  so  stiff  that  they  seemed 
like  the  useless  roots  of  a  withered  tree ;  and 
because  he  cried  out  directly  any  one  showed 
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signs  of  moving  him  either  to  bed,  or  out  on  to 
the  door  sill,  they  had  gradually  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  leaving  him  day  and  night  hi  the  same 
place,  sitting  as  though  fixed  to  his  bench,  like 
some  barbarous  idol,  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees, 
his  feet  glued  to  the  hearth-stone.  Indeed  no  one 
would  have  known  that  he  was  there,  save  for  the 
rhythmical  sound  of  his  breathing. 

He  was  fed  on  thin  oatmeal  porridge,  which  was 
poured  into  his  mouth  as  though  he  had  been  a 
baby.  For  a  long  time  this  duty  had  been 
performed  by  Radegonda,  but  finding  that 
she  had  grown  clumsy  and  blind  with  age,  Bleiz- 
Ar-Yeun  said  one  day  to  I^iettik  his  little 
daughter — 

"  For  the  future,  you  shall  feed  the  old  man, 
and  keep  him  clean." 

She  who  bore  this  pretty  name,  I^iettik,  short 
for  Aliette,  was  not  quite  twelve  years  old.  She 
was  feeble  and  delicate  like  her  mother,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  as  poor  hi  mind  as  in  body.  The 
reason  for  this  belief  was  that  she  always  seemed 
absent-minded,  taking  a  long  time  to  answer 
any  one.  Her  parents  had  sent  her,  with  her 
brothers,  to  school  at  Saint-Riwal  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain.  But  she  had  not  even  been 
able  to  learn  her  letters.  At  catechism  too, 
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I/iettik  was  the  despair  of  the  old  rector.  Not 
but  that  she  was  always  docile,  good,  industrious, 
seemingly  eager  to  learn,  but  somehow  the  lessons 
made  no  more  lasting  an  impression  on  her  poor 
little  brain,  than  a  foot  on  the  soft,  damp  peat 
of  the  Yeun. 

For  instance,  one  day  after  a  long  and  ex- 
haustive lesson  on  the  Mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Rector,  feeling  sure  that  this  time, 
at  least,  she  must  have  grasped  his  meaning, 
asked  her — 

"  Now,  my  child,  how  many  persons  are  there 
in  God  ?  " 

And  as  Liettik  continued  gazing  at  him  with 
her  great  eyes,  the  eyes  of  one  for  ever  living  in 
a  dream — 

"  Now  come,  repeat  with  me.  In  God  there 
are  three  Persons,  the  Father  .  .  ." 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  cried  the  strange  little  creature 
eagerly,  "  the  Father,  the  Mother,  and  the 
Son." 

You  can  imagine  the  shouts  of  laughter  with 
which  the  other  children  greeted  this  heresy.  But 
the  Rector  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said 
in  a  tone  of  deepest  pity — 

:<  You  must  not  laugh;  I^iettik  is  ... 
is  an  '  Innocent.'  " 
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From  that  moment  she  was  called  by  the  people 
of  the  district — The  Innocent  of  the  Yeun. 

As  for  her  parents  they  were  obliged  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  keep  her  at  home, 
but  they  bore  her  a  grudge  for  it.  Her  father, 
especially,  was  very  rough  with  her,  looking 
upon  her  as  a  useless  mouth  to  feed,  though 
indeed,  she  ate  scarcely  more  than  a  little 
bird. 

He  had  reckoned  upon  sending  her,  when  she 
was  twelve  years  old,  to  the  farm  of  Roquinerc'h, 
where,  as  a  little  servant,  she  would  have  earned 
five  francs  a  year,  besides  two  yards  of  cloth, 
three  pairs  of  sabots,  and  a  measure  of  black-corn. 
That  dream  was  at  an  end.  No  one  would  care 
to  hire  an  Innocent.  Bleiz-Ar-Yeun  was  furious 
with  his  daughter  because  of  the  hundred  sous 
she  would  never  contribute  toward  the  general 
fund ;  and  in  consequence,  Liettik  was  terribly 
afraid  of  him.  It  was  she  who  had  to  go  every 
morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  to  carry  him  his  soup, 
as  he  worked  among  the  peat-bogs.  Lightly  as 
a  widgeon  she  would  run  over  the  water-filled 
elastic  soil,  for  the  father  was  not  fond  of  being 
kept  waiting  for  his  food.  But  when  once  she 
felt  herself  out  of  sight  of  the  peat-cutter,  she 
loitered  willingly  enough,  stopping  to  pick,  and 
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blow  off,  the  balls  of  fine  fluff  with  which  in 
summer  the  Yeun  was  strewn,  as  with  drifts  of 
spring  snow.  She  was  not  afraid  of  her  mother, 
who  never  seemed  thinking  of  anything  but  her 
own  ill-health.  And  Grandmamma  Radegonda 
too,  was  not  unkind.  She  was  only  grieved 
because  the  little  girl  could  not  learn  to  knit. 
The  old  dame  herself  had  a  passion  for  knitting, 
and  passed  the  whole  day,  and  part  of  the  night, 
clicking  her  phis  together  between  her  bony 
fingers,  which  were  long  and  thin  like  the  bent 
legs  of  a  spider.  To  this  work  she  gave  herself 
up  with  a  mechanical  abandonment,  as  though 
she  found  some  voluptuous  pleasure  in  it,  perhaps, 
poor  soul,  the  only  one  she  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Her  dead  eyes  would  shine  with  a  curious 
light,  as  though  the  little  steel  points,  gliding 
through  the  red  wool,  were  reflected  in  the 
pupils. 

As  for  the  boys,  since  the  previous  winter 
lyiettik  had  only  seen  them  on  Sundays,  coming 
out  of  Mass.  They  had  both  gone  to  take  care 
of  the  cows  of  some  farmers  in  the  country  of 
Saint  Riwal.  They  would  meet  her  for  a  moment 
in  the  church-yard,  among  the  grassy  mounds,  at 
the  spot  where  their  ancestors  lay  buried,  and 
would  ask  her  :  "  Tell  us,  Liettik,  is  the  old  man 
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still  rattling  away  ?  "  "  Yes/'  she  would  answer, 
and  that  most  often  would  be  the  end  of  the 
conversation. 

Uettik  would  much  have  preferred  that  they 
should  not  have  mentioned  the  old  man.  She 
had  a  positive  fear  and  horror  of  the  Tadiou-coz. 
She  was  almost  afraid  to  raise  her  eyes  to  look  at 
him,  he  seemed  to  her  like  some  wierd,  super- 
natural being. 

His  face  and  hands  looked  as  though  they  were 
carved  in  stone,  and  the  bristles  that  fringed  his 
chin  and  cheeks  made  her  think  of  the  grey  lichen 
on  the  boulders  that  lay  on  the  mountain  side. 
But  above  all  it  was  his  stillness  which  terrified  the 
child.  She  thought  of  him  as  a  man  who  had 
died  long  ago,  whom  the  Ankou,  (whose  cart  was 
sometimes  to  be  heard  grinding  fearfully  along  in 
the  silence  of  autumn  nights)  had  either  for- 
gotten, or  neglected  to  take  away.  No  doubt 
it  was  the  constant,  harsh  breathing  of  the  old 
man  which  helped  to  give  her  this  idea.  <No 
ordinary  living  being  could  surely  have  gone 
on,  for  months  and  months,  making  that  loud 
rough  noise,  that  frightful  rattling.  Once 
when  she  was  wandering  alone  on  the  Yeun, 
I^iettik  had  tried  to  imitate  him,  and  she 
felt  as  though  her  throat  had  been  scraped 
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with  a  rasp.    She  was  very  careful  never  to  do  it 
again. 

There  are  certain  sombre  legends  which  have 
grown  up  round  about  the  Morass.  For  instance, 
they  show  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  quagmire,  a 
treacherous  crevass  covered  by  long  water  grasses, 
and  you  will  be  told  that  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  sound  its  depths.  It  is  the  yawning 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  the  Breton  Orcus. 
It  is  called  the  Youdik.*  It  is  the  place  to  which, 
from  all  parts  of  Brittany,  possessed  persons  are 
taken,  evil  souls,  who  having  been  refused  en- 
trance into  the  other  world,  are  not  wanted  in 
this  because  of  the  wicked  tricks  they  are  con- 
tinually playing.  To  do  the  thing  effectually, 
one  must  find  a  bold  priest  to  touch  them  with 
the  end  of  his  stole,  so  that  they  pass  into  the 
body  of  a  black  dog.  The  horrible  beast  is  then 
dragged  to  the  Youdik  and  thrown  in,  care  being 
taken  to  turn  away  the  head,  and  cross  oneself 
three  times.  Now,  according  to  Radegonda,  the 
Tadiou-coz  had,  in  his  time,  taken  more  than  one 
Black  Dog  to  the  fatal  hole.  Who  could  tell, 
therefore,  whether  it  were  not  some  troop  of  evil 
spirits  who  condemned  him  to  remain  there,  until 

*  Soft  pulp. 
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the  Judgment  Day,  fixed  to  that  cursed  seat 
beside  the  hearth  of  Corn-Cam.  There  were 
certain  old  women's  tongues,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  had  talked  a  good  deal  before 


CHAPTER  II 

IT  is  easy  therefore  to  imagine  how  frightened 
the  child  was,  when  Bleiz-Ar-Yeun  said — 

"  For  the  future,  Ijettik,  you  are  to  take  care 
of  the  old  man/' 

The  thought  came  to  her  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  drown  herself  in  the  Morass. 
But  simple  though  she  was,  she  remembered 
that  the  rector  had  taught  her  that  a  Chris- 
tian ought  never  to  take  away  her  own  life. 
And  besides,  even  when  dead,  she  did  not 
want  to  fall  into  the  uncanny  company  of  the 
spirits  of  the  Youdik.  As  for  disobeying  her 
father,  that  never  occurred  to  her  as  possible. 
So  she  obeyed,  but  at  the  cost  of  terrible  suffering, 
of  mental  agony  which  was  the  slow,  dumb,  ship- 
wreck of  her  mind,  so  that  the  little  intelligence 
she  had  ever  possessed  ended  by  being  destroyed. 
From  an  innocent  she  became  an  idiot !  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  child's  soul,  one  single  emotion 
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survived,  terror  of  the  old  man ;  and  this  fear  was 
constantly  fed  and  increased  by  the  attention 
she  was  obliged  to  pay  him.  Every  time  she  had 
to  go  near  him  she  was  seized  with  a  nervous 
trembling,  which  added  so  much  to  her  natural 
awkwardness,  that  her  duties  were  not  only  a 
torture  to  herself,  but  also  to  the  Tadiou-coz, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  deft,  quick  fingers 
of  his  daughter  Radegonda.  He  showed  his 
distress  after  his  own  fashion,  interrupting  his 
raucous  breath  to  utter  a  low  howl,  like  that  of 
a  dog  when  he  bays  at  the  moon.  Then  I/iettik, 
terrified,  would  fly  away,  screaming  also,  rushing 
out  of  the  house,  never  stopping  till  she  was  forced 
by  lack  of  breath,  and  followed  as  she  fancied  by 
a  pack  of  black  hounds.  After  which  the  Wolf 
of  the  Morass  would  reason  with  her,  by  bruising 
the  pale  flesh  of  her  poor  little  body. 

With  the  autumn  rains,  Radegonda,  all  knotted 
and  twisted  with  rheumatism,  stretched  her  old 
body  out  in  its  last  sleep.  Her  remains  were 
taken  to  the  graveyard  of  Saint  Riwal,  in  a 
waggonette  drawn  by  two  oxen  and  a  moun- 
tain pony.  While  the  carpenter  was  nailing  the 
lid  on  to  the  coffin,  Bleiz-Ar-Yeun  remarked 
aloud — 

"  I  wonder  if  the  old  man  has  any  idea  of  what's 
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going  on.  Surely  the  noise  of  the  hammer  on 
the  planks  of  the  coffin  will  make  him  turn  his 
head." 

But  he  was  disappointed.  The  Tadiou-coz 
remained  motionless  as  ever.  Only,  that  evening 
when  I,iettik,  having  cooked  his  oatmeal  porridge, 
offered  him  the  first  spoonful,  he  refused  to  open 
his  lips  ;  and  on  his  hard,  dry  cheeks,  tanned  like 
leather,  the  child  saw  two  tears,  almost  as  large 
as  those  symbolical  white  drops  they  paint  on 
the  black  wood  of  a  bier.  At  the  sight  she  began 
sobbing  herself,  though  she  scarcely  knew  why, 
and  for  several  days  after  felt  less  disinclination 
to  attend  to  the  old  man,  and  slept  at  night 
without  dreaming  that  he  was  sitting  on  her  to 
stifle  her. 

But  with  the  long,  sad,  winter  evenings,  all  her 
fears  returned.  November  passed  with  its  death 
knells,  and  melancholy  tollings.  Then  came 
December,  the  very  black  month.  It  is  a  particu- 
larly depressing  season  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountains  of  Arree. 

All  day,  all  night  the  wind  from  the  Atlantic 
kept  rushing  up  the  mountain  gorges,  and  find- 
ing the  empty  reaches  of  the  Yeun,  like  an 
infuriated  bull,  gave  free  rein  to  its  passion,  with 
shrieks  and  cries,  with  bello wings  and  great 
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hoarse    shouting,    and    other    vast,    mysterious 
sounds. 

Sometimes  the  very  house  seemed  to  shake  and 
quiver,  like  a  ship  in  distress  upon  a  raging  sea. 
The  old  slates  upon  the  roof  chattered  with  fear, 
cupboards  opened  of  their  own  accord,  and  the 
beams  of  the  woodwork  began  to  tremble  as 
though  seized  with  an  ague  fit.  On  nights  such 
as  this,  Liettik,  who  had  her  bed  under  the 
staircase,  lay  for  hours  and  hours  on  the  straw 
mattress,  afraid  to  move,  looking  at  huge,  black 
objects  moving  in  the  darkness,  terrified,  not 
daring  to  shut  her  eyes,  because  of  strange  lights 
which  came  gliding  under  her  lids  to  dance  mad 
sarabands.  They  would  rise,  sink,  cross,  mingle 
like  immense  fiery  spiders.  And  these  were  not 
her  only  terrors.  The  child  would  gladly  have 
become  blind,  but  how  much  rather  deaf ;  for 
what  she  fancied  she  saw  was  nothing  to  what 
she  thought  she  heard.  The  thousand  voices  of 
the  tempest  froze  her  with  horror.  They  re- 
sounded in  her  ears,  full  of  threatenings.  .  .  . 
Once,  three  or  four  years  earlier,  the  lock  of  the 
door  had  moved  as  though  some  one  wanted  to 
open  it.  Then  Bleiz-Ar-Yeun,  as  he  lay  in  his 
cupboard  bed  near  the  hearth,  had  called  to  the 
child :  "  lyiettik,  get  up  and  unbolt  the  door, 
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some  one  wants  to  come  in."  She  jumped  quickly 
out  of  her  dark  hole,  slipped  on  her  knitted 
petticoat,  and  ran  shivering  to  open  the  door. 

And  behold  there  was  no  one — no  one  at  all — 
nothing  but  the  blue  morass,  lying  stretched  out 
beneath  the  moon,  with  great,  white,  misty  shapes 
flying  in  terror  over  the  ground  as  though  lashed 
by  unseen  whips. 

Then  Liettik  said  in  a  low  voice  :  "  The  road 
is  empty,  father." 

"  Oh,  very  well !  "  answered  the  master  of 
Corn-Cam,  "go  to  bed  again,"  and  turning  to 
his  wife,  Liettik  heard  him  say — 

"  There  is  no  end  to  the  tricks  of  that  devil 
of  a  wind  !  " 

This  careless  speech  had  burnt  itself,  like  a 
red  hot  iron,  into  the  child's  poor  little  brain  ; 
and  from  that  time,  the  wind  seemed  to  her  a 
mysterious,  ghostly  being,  something  neither 
living  nor  dead,  a  kind  of  uncouth  vagabond, 
the  Wandering  Jew  of  space,  fashioned  out  of 
moving,  howling  shadows,  an  enemy  of  trees, 
houses,  and  of  the  innocent  sleep  of  children. 
Then  too,  this  savage  noise  was  like  the  breathing 
of  the  old  man,  only  louder,  infinitely  louder, 
extending  throughout  all  space.  So  at  last 
Liettik  had  come  to  regard  the  world  as  an 
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immense  peat-bog,  bathed  during  summer  with 
an  all  too  fleeting  sunshine,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  peopled  by  grinning  faces,  disquieting 
unnatural  monsters,  and  poor  little  souls  in 
distress.  She  tried  to  distract  her  mind  from 
them  by  thinking  of  Paradise,  but  it  was  so  far 
away  this  Paradise,  and  so  high  up.  Moreover, 
she  found  something  very  unpleasant  in  the 
thought  of  going  there  as  Grandmama  Rade- 
gonda  had  done,  in  a  box.  She  hoped  very  much 
that  she  herself  might  make  the  journey  on  foot, 
in  company  with  her  guardian  angel,  that  good 
angel  upon  whom  she  never  ceased  to  call,  to 
whom  every  night  she  confided  her  sorrows,  and 
whom  she  so  much  wished  she  could  see.  He 
might  have  comforted  her  more,  she  thought, 
could  she  but  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tip  of 
his  white  whig. 

One  morning  she  awoke  quite  happy,  though 
she  had  gone  to  sleep  in  tears.  She  had  dreamed 
pleasantly,  and  out  of  her  visions  arose  a 
mysterious  joy  which  rilled  all  her  heart.  Snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  a  glittering  snow 
from  the  west;  it  lay  over  everything  like 
diamond  dust.  The  Yeun  was  magnificent  to 
behold  clothed  in  all  this  whiteness,  and  the  wind 
was  quite  still. 
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lyiettik  lighted  the  fire,  and  got  her  father's 
soup  ready. 

"  What's  the  weather  like  ?  "  asked  he, 
stretching  himself. 

"  There  is  snow  everywhere,"  answered  the 
child.  "  Everywhere,  everywhere,"  she  insisted, 
and  her  delicate  little  face  almost  shone. 

"  Oh,  well !  "  said  Bleiz-Ar-Yeun  to  his  wife, 
"  then  you  won't  catch  me  going  over  to  the 
peat-bogs  to-day.  Some  wild  ducks  have  been 
seen  near  Bodmeur ;  if  the  devil,  and  the  gen- 
darmes of  Brazpars  keep  out  of  the  way,  I  shall 
bring  home  my  share  of  yellow  beaks  this 
evening." 

He  arose  as  he  spoke,  put  on  his  poacher's 
shoes,  took  down  his  gun  from  where  it  hung  over 
the  chimney-piece,  and  went  out.  Liettik  passed 
the  greater  part  of  that  day  sitting  on  the  door- 
step. The  vast  snowy  landscape  enchanted  her ; 
never  before,  so  far  back  as  she  could  remember, 
had  she  seen  the  Yeun  look  so  beautiful  and 
solemn,  so  majestic,  calm  and  silent. 

A  dull  blue  sky  without  a  cloud.  The  air 
clear  as  crystal !  She  seemed  as  though  looking 
through  pure  water  into  infinite  space.  Beyond 
the  well-known  circle  of  mountains,  I^iettik  saw 
others  rise  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  and 
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clock-towers  she  had  never  seen  pointed  upward 
from  the  extreme  horizon.  It  was  a  larger 
universe  than  any  she  had  ever  known.  Her 
feeble  imagination  was  altogether  taken  captive 
by  the  sight,  and  she  scarcely  moved  from  the 
door  till  evening,  her  hands  nestling  under  her 
apron  because  of  the  cold,  lost  hi  a  dreamy 
stupor  that  made  her  almost  faint. 

With  the  first  shades  of  evening,  a  tall  black 
form  appeared  upon  the  grey-white  background 
of  the  darkening  wastes.  It  was  her  father 
returning. 

He  had  killed  nothing.  The  ducks  had  flown 
off  to  the  south,  and  then  some  peat-cutters, 
friends  whom  he  had  met  at  Bodmeur,  had  kept 
him  drinking  with  them. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  he,  speaking  a  little 
thickly,  "  as  I  came  by  Kergombou  I  met  our 
eldest  boy  who  was  on  his  way  here.  His  people 
had  sent  him  to  ask  us  to  spend  the  evening  with 
them.  They  are  going  to  have  chitterlings  and 
boar's  head  for  supper." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  groaned  the  wife,  in  her 
sickly,  melancholy  voice,  "it  is  Christmas-eve 
to-night." 

"  Do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  walk  there  ? 
It  is  quite  fine  you  know.  .  .  All  the 
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Kergombou  people  will  go  with  us  to  Midnight 

Mass." 

"Ma  foil  'tis  years  since  I  ate  any  chitter- 
lings ;  perhaps  it  would  do  me  good." 

"  Well  then  get  ready." 

Liettik  did  not  seem  to  be  listening.  Kneeling 
on  the  hearthstone  she  was  mechanically  stirring 
the  porridge  for  the  old  man's  supper. 

"  Will  you  have  anything  before  you  start  ?  ' 
Bleiz-Ar-Yeun  asked  his  wife.     "As  for  me  I 
shall    take   good    care    to    keep    my    stomach 
empty." 

"  So  shall  I,"  she  answered.  "  If  I  feel  faint 
I  shall  get  a  cup  of  soup  at  Saint  Riwal  with  the 
Lannuzels  before  Mass." 

She  finished  dressing  herself,  pinned  on  her 
shawl,  settled  her  cap  over  her  thin,  grey  hair, 
and  then  Bleiz-Ar-Yeun  said  to  Liettik— 

"  Give  me  a  bit  of  wood  out  of  the  fire  to  light 
the  lantern." 

The  child  gave  a  start,  she  was  livid  ;  great 
tears  were  running  down  her  cheeks,  and  an  agony 
of  terror  filled  her  eyes.  Joining  her  hands 
imploringly,  she  cried  to  her  father — 

"  Oh,  if  you  please  !  .  .  .  Don't  go  away  !  .  .  . 
I  am  too  frightened !  .  .  .  Not  alone,  ...  Oh, 
not  alone  with  HIM  1  i  " 
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The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Go  to  bed  if  you  are  frightened,"  he  growled, 
while  his  wife,  having  finished  tidying  herself, 
added  by  way  of  consolation,  in  her  everlasting 
mournful  voice — 

"  Be  a  sensible  child,  and  I'll  bring  you  home 
a  bit  of  supper  in  my  handkerchief." 

Then  they  turned  and  went  towards  the 
door. 

But  I4ettik,  half  mad  with  terror,  seized  her 
mother  by  the  skirt. 

"  Mamm!  .  .  .   Mamm!  "  she  cried. 

With  a  rough  gesture  Bleiz-Ar-Yeun  pushed 
her  back  from  the  doorway  and,  drawing  his 
wife  after  him,  pulled  the  door  violently  to 
behind  him. 

Flat  on  her  face  fell  Liettik,  down  on  the  damp 
earth  floor,  just  where  the  waggoners,  after  having 
drunk,  were  accustomed  to  stand  and  empty 
the  dregs  from  their  glasses.  There  she  threw 
herself  in  the  mud,  like  a  poor  little  human  rag, 
her  arms  clasped  round  her  head  that  she  might 
hear  nothing,  see  nothing.  Yet,  do  what  she 
might,  she  heard  all  the  same  the  terrible  rattling 
breath  of  the  Tadiou-coz.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night,  all  padded  by  the  snow,  the  sound  in  the 
empty  house  became  ever  harsher  and  more 
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unearthly.  It  was  like  the  monotonous  roaring 
of  a  blacksmith's  bellows,  from  which  now  and 
again  the  air  escapes  with  a  whistle. 

Neither  could  she  prevent  herself  from  seeing 
him.  The  old  man  with  his  dreadful,  shadowy 
form,  seemingly  sculptured  from  the  very  dark- 
ness of  the  chimney,  suggestive  of  some  ancient 
household  firegod,  the  hearthstone  his  pedestal, 
and  opposite  to  him  a  pine  candle,  fixed  to  an 
iron  rod,  lighting  his  face  with  a  dim,  shifting, 
mysterious  glow. 

Possessed  by  this  terrible  vision,  Liettik  dared 
not  stir  for  fear  of  attracting  his  attention,  and 
yet  she  tried  to  creep,  little  by  little,  toward  the 
hole  she  used  as  a  bed.  Suddenly  she  stopped. 
The  oak  chair,  on  which  the  Tadiou-coz  was 
sitting,  began  to  creak.  She  raised  her  head, 
her  heart  beating  as  though  it  would  break, 
with  the  expectation  of  something  horrible. 
And  then  she  saw  what  froze  the  very  marrow 
of  her  bones.  With  bent  arms,  grasping  the 
back  of  his  chair,  the  old  man,  whom  she  had 
always  seen  motionless  as  a  block  of  granite, 
was  trying  to  raise  himself  on  to  his  creaking 
legs. 

"  It  is  all  over  with  me  1  "  thought  I^iettik. 
"He  is  coming.  He  will  strangle  me,  and 
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drag  me  to  the  Youdik  as  he  did  those  black 
dogs/- 
She seemed  to  feel  his  sharp,  hard  nails  digging 
into  her  flesh  like  claws,  then,  sinking  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  after  making  one  last  sign 
of  the  Cross,  she  fainted. 


CHAPTER  III 

How  long  she  lay  there,  her  body  stiff,  as  a  bird 
overtaken  by  the  snow,  she  could  not  tell.  When 
at  last  a  feeble  spark  of  consciousness  returned 
to  her,  she  felt  as  though  her  very  soul  had  under- 
gone some  change.  All  the  past  had  fled  away, 
vanished.  She  was  neither  cold  nor  frightened 
any  more.  The  sad  Liettik  of  former  days  had 
gone,  and  in  her  place  was  a  light  little  being, 
vague,  almost  imponderable,  one  of  those  feathery 
balls  with  which  in  bygone  summers  she  had  been 
wont  to  amuse  herself,  picking  them  on  the 
Yeun,  and  blowing  the  fluffy  down  up  towards 
the  sky,  where  it  floated  softly.  Was  she  sleeping 
or  was  it  a  waking  dream  ?  In  either  case  it 
was  altogether  delicious.  Never  had  she  felt  so 
perfectly  restful.  Thoughts  came  to  her  such 
as  she  had  never  known,  gliding  through  her 
innocent  mind,  intangible,  and  fleeting,  like 
the  pale  clouds  of  some  August  evening. 
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Then  suddenly,  beside  her,  she  heard  a  voice 
saying — 

"Liettik,  dear  little  Liettik  open  your  eyes. 
I  am  not  at  all  what  you  imagine  me.  Open  your 
eyes  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem,  and  you 
will  see  me  as  I  really  am." 

It  was  a  feeble,  quavering,  broken  voice,  but 
its  accent  was  so  tender  that  it  found  its  way  to 
I4ettik's  heart. 

She  looked  out  through  her  lashes,  and  saw, 
kneeling  close  to  her,  his  face  bending  over  hers, 
a  thin,  old  man,  with  hard,  yellow  skin,  who  looked 
just  like  the  Tadiou-coz,  save  that  he  had  on  his 
lips  one  of  those  slow,  sad  smiles  which  recall  to 
one's  mind  the  light  of  the  stars  on  a  dark,  dark 
night. 

The  child  would  willingly  have  kissed  the  ugly 
old  man,  if  only  for  that  smile.  He  had  lifted 
her  head,  and  was  smoothing  the  hair,  that  had 
escaped  from  her  cap,  all  tumbled  and  soiled 
as  it  was  by  the  mud.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  her  fragile  little  body  had  ever  felt  the 
delight  of  a  human  caress,  and  she  gave  her- 
self up  to  it  in  ecstasy,  never  even  noticing 
that  the  hand  that  was  so  gently  stroking 
her  forehead  had  sooty  fingers  ending  in  dirty 
nails. 
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And  the  old  man  asked  her,  still  in  that  gentle 
voice  of  his — 

"You  are  not  frightened  of  me  now,  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Was  I  ever  frightened  of  him  ?  How  could 
I  have  been  ?  "  Liettik  asked  herself  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  It  is  very  sad  to  live  so  long,"  continued  the 
Tadiou-coz.  "  One  grows  to  be  a  burden  to 
oneself,  and  everybody  else.  The  last  part  of 
life  is  all  spent  in  fretting  after  the  first.  The 
happiness  of  those  around  seems  hard  to  under- 
stand when  all  one's  own  happy  days  are  past. 
There  is  no  school  where  they  teach  one  how  to 
grow  old.  You  never  can  get  over  that  feeling  of 
having  lost  your  youth,  and  of  being  unable  to 
enjoy  the  blessed  sunshine.  I  have  been  brooding 
over  these  things  for  years,  shut  up  in  myself  as 
though  I  were  in  a  grave.  The  evening  of  man's 
life  is  covered  with  clouds  which  keep  growing 
thicker  and  thicker  .  .  .  and  I  have  lasted  past  the 
evening,  right  into  the  heart  of  the  dark  night, 
so  that  I  have  grown  to  look  like  a  ghost,  a  thing 
of  shadows  to  frighten  the  children  of  my 
children.  Ah,  but  no,  you  are  not  afraid  of  me 
now.  My  God  !  How  I  should  love  to  see  you 
smile  at  me,  Liettik  !  " 
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But  Liettik  did  better  than  smile  at  the  old 
grandfather ;  she  kissed  his  hard  beard  and 
found  it  fine  as  silk. 

What  could  it  be  that  had  so  changed  her  soul, 
the  soul  of  the  old  man,  the  soul  of  everything 
around  them  ?  For  even  the  miserable  interior 
of  Corn-Cam  looked  different.  True,  there  were 
the  same  peeling  walls,  the  same  shabby  furniture, 
the  same  pine  candle  in  the  same  chimney-corner  ; 
but  all  had  grown  larger,  vaster,  more  solemnly 
beautiful.  Through  the  window  in  the  roof,  a 
wonderful  star  was  glistening ;  its  distant  ray  fell 
on  the  bald  forehead  of  the  Tadiou-coz,  surround- 
ing it  as  by  a  nimbus. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  tremble.  "  Listen, 
Liettik  !  "  he  murmured,  putting  up  his  finger. 

The  deep  music,  the  heavy  vibrations  of  bells 
were  calling  to,  and  answering  one  another, 
through  the  realms  of  space.  Then  again  the 
old  man  said  in  a  grave  voice — 

"  It  is  the  Midnight  Mass,  my  child,  we  must 
be  going." 

"  Going  where  ?  " 

Liettik  did  not  even  think  of  asking,  and  forth 
they  started  hand  in  hand.  Ah,  how  lovely  the 
great,  sad  Yeun  looked  beneath  the  moon ! 
Pathways  of  light  led  over  it  in  all  directions, 
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and  down  them  came  numberless  bands  of 
people  singing  hymns.  At  their  head  walked 
a  woman  in  a  blue  mantle,  carrying  in  her 
arms  a  tiny  baby  wrapped  in  golden  swaddling 
clothes,  like  the  son  of  a  king.  The  fresh 
night  air  grew  warm  and  balmy  with  the  soft 
breath  of  the  singing,  and  I^iettik  and  the 
Tadiou-coz  hastened  to  join  the  mysterious  pro- 
cession. 

The  snow  was  soft  beneath  their  feet.  Never 
had  the  little  girl  trotted  so  merrily  along.  The 
Yeun  once  crossed,  they  began  mounting  towards 
Saint  Riwal.  The  market  place  at  the  top  of 
the  town  was  deserted,  but  in  the  window  of  each 
house  a  candle  was  burning,  and  long  plumes  of 
smoke  waved  in  the  calm  air  over  the  roofs. 
The  church  itself  was  glittering  with  light.  So 
soon  as  they  were  in  the  grave-yard,  the  old  man 
said  to  L,iettik — 

"  I^et  us  rest  here  for  a  moment/'  and  seating 
himself  on  the  steps  of  the  calvary  in  the  shadow 
of  the  cross,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  young 
girl's  shoulder. 

The  Midnight  Mass  came  to  an  end,  the  bells 
pealed  forth,  and  the  congregation  began  pouring 
out  of  the  porch.  I/iettik  saw  the  people  from 
Kergombou,  and  with  them  her  father  and 
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mother  with  their  eldest  boy.  She  longed  to  say 
something  to  them. 

"  Wish  them  good  night/'  said  the  grandfather, 
"  but  do  not  be  surprised  if  they  pass  you  as 
though  they  did  not  hear.'' 

And  indeed  it  was  in  vain  that  she  called  to 
them,  they  never  even  turned  towards  her ; 
perhaps  the  boar's  head  and  chitterlings  were 
occupying  all  their  thoughts.  Amongst  the  scat- 
tering congregation  Liettik  noticed  her  school 
teacher  "  Mademoiselle "  as  they  called  her. 
But  Mademoiselle  never  heard  her  "  good  even- 
ing "  either ;  and  it  was  just  the  same  with 
the  old  Rector,  who  came  out  last  of  all.  He 
walked  absentmindedly  along,  his  face  sunk  in 
his  muffler,  his  hands  wrapped  in  the  sleeves 
of  his  great-coat.  Just  as  lyiettik  was  making 
him  a  respectful  curtsey,  he  said  to  the  bell- 
ringer — 

"  Go  to  the  Presbytery,  Jean-Louis ;  Marie- 
Yvonne  will  give  you  a  glass  of  wine." 

All  the  good  folks  of  Saint-Riwal  and  the 
neighbourhood  had  disappeared.  Far  off  in  the 
silence  of  the  mountain  paths,  resounded  the 
merry  voices  of  people  on  their  way  to  their 
Christmas  suppers. 
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And  now,  once  more,  appeared  the  woman  in 
the  blue  mantle,  clasping  to  her  bosom  the  baby 
dressed  in  gold,  while  behind  her  the  procession 
of  singers  re-formed. 

"  Come  !  "  said  the  Tadiou-coz.  And  I,iettik 
thought  that  they  were  going  back  to  Corn- 
cam. 

But  no,  on  the  contrary.  The  road  sloped 
gently  upward,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
strange  trees,  green  in  spite  of  the  winter,  and 
covered  with  flowers.  Their  branches  waved 
rhythmically  to-and-fro,  with  great  melodious 
murmurings. 

The  sky,  wonderfully  clear  and  pure,  seemed 
gradually  to  be  growing  nearer  to  the  earth, 
or  rather  the  earth  was  sinking  away,  melting 
as  it  were  into  the  wide  void  of  space. 

L,iettik,  looking  down,  searched  vainly  for  a 
glimpse  of  her  home.  Corn-Cam,  the  Yeun, 
Menez-Mikel,  all  the  well-known  landscape  was 
but  a  mist  floating  over  a  sea  of  still  lower  dark- 
ness. Then  the  mist  also  cleared,  vanished, 
and  lyiettik  saw  nothing  but  the  sky,  the  magic 
road  leading  through  the  air,  and  the  band  of 
pilgrims  ever  mounting  higher. 

She    was    just    going    to    ask :     "  Tell    me, 

Tadiou-coz,    where    are    we    going  ?  "    when  in 

H 
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the  shining  azure  depths,  some  angels  passed, 
bearing  palms  in  their  hands,  and  singing 
sweetly  : — 

"  Qui  meurt  a  minuit,  la  nuit  de  Noel, 
Va  sans  purgatoire  au  pays  du  ciel  I  " 


CHAPTER  IV 

HERE,  the  old  women  who  used  to  tell  me  the 
story  in  my  childhood  would  pause,  and  add  by 
way  of  peroration — 

"  Such  was  the  Assumption  of  I^iettik  !    God 

keep  her  soul  in  happiness." 

***** 

About  two  years  ago,  as  I  was  travelling 
through  Central  Brittany,  I  came  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  to  the  poor  little  town  of  Saint 
Riwal.  All  day  long  I  had  been  wandering 
among  the  crests  and  ravines  of  the  Arree 
mountains,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  find  a 
lodging  at  the  house  of  a  venerable,  good-looking 
man  called  I/annuzel. 

Curious  as  I  was  to  know  whether  the  remem- 
brance of  little  Aliette  still  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  could  not  have  been  more  fortunate. 
Lannuzel  had  known  her,  they  had  attended 
catechism  together  .  .  .  She  would  have  been 
just  his  age  had  she  lived. 
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"  A  saint  and  a  martyr !  "  were  his  first 
words. 

He  even  remembered  her  features ;  her  sad 
eyes,  the  colour  of  burnt  peat;  her  thin  lips 
which  she  scarcely  ever  unclosed ;  her  pale,  wan 
face,  covered  with  freckles. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  did  she  die  ?  "  I 
asked. 

My  host  shook  his  head.  According  to  him, 
something  suspicious  had  happened  down  there, 
and  the  police  ought  to  have  interfered.  All 
that  was  really  certain  was,  that  Bleiz-Ar-Yeun 
and  his  wife  never  left  Kergombou  till  near 
dawn,  when,  on  reaching  their  house  they  found 
the  door  wide  open,  and  stumbled  over  the  body 
of  lyiettik  lying  in  the  entrance. 

"  Look  at  the  little  fool !  She  must  have  fallen 
asleep  there/'  cried  the  man,  who  was  rather 
drunk  ;  and  he  was  just  about  to  strike  her, 
when,  as  he  raised  her,  he  noticed  that  her  eyes 
were  fixed,  that  her  head  rolled  from  side  to 
side,  and  that  her  arms  hung  limp  and  helpless. 

Then  he  broke  into  a  cold  sweat,  and  his  wife 
began  to  cry  aloud.  A  waggoner  from  Morlaix 
happened  to  be  coming  down  the  road  at  the 
moment,  and  Bleiz-Ar-Yeun  called  out  to  him, 
still  holding  his  burden  in  his  arms. 
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"  What's  the  matter  with  the  child  ?  "  asked 
the  waggoner. 

"  I  don't  know  .  .  .  We  don't  know  ...  She 
neither  moves  nor  cries  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  who 
come  from  the  city  can  tell  us." 

"  Yes,  indeed !  "  answered  the  waggoner. 
"  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  for  her  but 
to  lay  her  out  on  her  bed,  and  set  up  her  Chapelle 
Blanche  .  .  .  It's  my  belief  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart." 

"  Dead  ?  .  .  .  Really  ?  "  stammered  Bleiz-Ar- 
Yeun,  haggard  and  stupid.  He  was  staggering,  so 
that  he  almost  let  the  little  corpse  fall. 

"  Give  her  to  me,"  said  the  waggoner.  '  You 
will  fall  with  her  ;  I  will  carry  her  in  myself." 

But  no  sooner  had  he  entered  the  kitchen, 
followed  by  the  father  and  mother,  pale  as  two 
condemned  criminals,  than  he  suddenly  recoiled 
in  terror. 

"  Sapristi !    What  is  that  ?  " 

Bleiz-Ar-Yeun  leant  forward  to  see,  but  quickly 
and  instinctively  covered  his  eyes. 

"  That "  was  the  Tadiou-coz,  almost  burned  to  a 
cinder. 

The  fire,  dead  by  now,  must  first  have  caught 
the  straw  in  his  sabots,  climbed  up  his  woollen 
stockings, — the  patient  work  of  dead  Radegonda 
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— and  from  thence  have  spread  to  his  clothes, 
to  his  beard,  which  had  never  been  combed 
since  the  death  of  his  daughter,  to  his  eyebrows, 
which  resembled  tufts  of  dried  herbs,  to  the  thin 
uneven  locks  of  his  long  Celtic  hair.  The  black 
marks  of  the  fire  could  be  traced  upon  his  skeleton 
among  the  burnt  rags  of  his  clothing.  But  for 
all  that,  he  was  in  his  usual  attitude  of  a  seated 
Egyptian  statue,  his  body  stiff,  his  hands  on  his 
knees.  The  expression  of  his  face  betrayed  no 
suffering  ;  only  his  mouth  was  half  open  in  what 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  smile. 

The  waggoner  undertook  to  send  in  a  neigh- 
bour who  lived  a  couple  of  kilometers  from  Corn- 
Cam,  to  help  lay  out  the  Tadiou-coz  and  the 
young  girl,  and  to  repeat  the  usual  prayers,  while 
waiting  for  the  watchers  to  assemble  for  the 
Wake. 

An  hour  later,  in  the  early  morning,  this  woman 
arrived  at  Corn-Cam. 

"  So  the  poor  dear  old  man  has  finished  rattling 
at  last  ?  "  said  she,  crossing  herself  on  entering 
the  house.  But  when  she  saw  L,iettik  lying 
beside  her  great-grandfather  she  uttered  an 
exclamation.  Then  bending  close  to  the  mother's 
ear,  she  whispered — 

"  Ah,  then,  what  they  say  is  true,  that  when 
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people  have  lived  beyond  the  ordinary  age  of 
men  they  do  not  like  going  away  alone." 

The  feeble-brained  mother  repeated  what  the 
woman  had  said  to  every  one  who  cared  to 
listen,  and  the  majority  agreed.  It  was  clear 
enough  to  everybody  that  the  Tadiou-coz,  being 
obliged  to  appear  before  God,  had  taken  care 
that  Liettik  should  go  with  him. 

The  two  burials  took  place  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  same  hearse  bore  the  great  coffin  and  the 
little  one.  The  two  entered  Eternity  through 
the  same  hole.  Jean-Louis  Laveant  the  bell 
ringer,  who  also  did  duty  as  sexton,  found  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  dig  an  extra 

large  grave. 

Bleiz-Ar-Yeun  and  his  eldest  son  collected 
money  all  over  the  parish  for  a  tomb-stone.  It 
is  just  at  the  foot  of  the  calvary,  a  heavy  slab  of 
granite  upon  which  a  local  artist  has  carved  with 
his  pious  chisel  two  trees,  no  doubt  symbolical, 
a  knotty  oak,  and  a  tiny  willow.  Below,  in 
coarsely  cut  letters  may  be  read  this  short  in- 
scription, simple  as  were  the  lives  of  those  whose 
names  it  records — 

MIK&I,  EUZBNN,  AUETTA  NANES,  1844. 


THE  NIGHT  OF  THE   DEAD 


"  Douar  ar  Vro  a  bdtra  ve"fe  gret 
Met  euz  ar  r£  zo  eun-hi  douaret  ?  " 

"The  earth  of  one's  fatherland,  of  what  should  it  be 

made, 
If  not  of  those  who  are  buried  in  it  ? "  .  .  . 


"  IF  you  wish  to  take  part  in  a  true  Feast  of  the 
Dead,  come  up  among  our  mountains,  and  pass 
All  Souls'  Eve  with  us.  We  are  not  fickle  folk 
like  the  coast  dwellers.  They  have  given  up  the 
ancient  rites,  but  we  still  practise  them.  Come, 
and  you  will  see  for  yourself.  It  is  a  sight  worth 
seeing  !  " 

Thus  spake  the  rag-gatherer.  .  .  .  Under  the 
plea  that  we  bore  the  same  name,  he  claimed  me 
as  a  relation ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  likely  enough 
that  his  ancestors  and  mine  had  once  been  members 
of  the  same  clan.  Whenever  he  was  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood he  paid  me  a  short  visit.  He  was  a 
very  pleasant  man,  and  in  spite  of  his  rough 
ex;terior;  had  excellent  manners. 
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To  his  invitation  he  added — 

"  I  live  at  Spezet,  when  I  live  anywhere.  The 
town  is  not  beautiful,  and  the  country  is  con- 
sidered rather  wild.  Existence  is  hard  there, 
we  have  to  live,  not  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
only,  as  it  says  in  the  Bible,  but  by  that  of  the 
whole  body.  When  Riches  and  Poverty  found 
their  way  to  Brittany,  it  is  said  that  the  former 
kept  along  the  sea  coast,  while  the  latter  took  the 
road  to  the  mountains.  Well,  no  doubt  that  is 
true,  for  we  are  certainly  poor  enough.  God  has 
willed  it  so  !  When  we  feast  our  Dead,  we  have 
nothing  to  offer  them  save  crepes  of  black  corn, 
and  jugs  of  milk,  with  perhaps  a  morsel  of  smoked 
bacon.  But  at  all  events  they  will  find  the  table 
spread,  when  the  hour  sounds  for  the  yearly  meal 
to  which  they  have  a  right.  It  is  otherwise 
with  your  rich  folk  of  the  coast.  There  is  no 
place  like  the  Menez,  mark  you,  there  is  no 
place  like  the  Menez  !  Instead  of  money  we  have 
religion.  Come  to  Spezet.  My  wife  keeps  the 
inn  there,  and  you  shall  be  our  guest.  The 
bread  tastes  of  flour,  and  the  hemp  sheets  smell 
good.  .  .  .  The  Night  of  the  Dead  ?  Ah,  I  tell  you 
it  is  only  we  mountaineers  who  celebrate  it  as  it 
ought  to  be  celebrated  1  " 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  Bretons  call  November  by  a  very  expressive 
name,  the  "  black  month."  The  delicate  blue  tints, 
with  which  the  autumn  sun  has  been  clothing 
the  horizon,  grow  dark  and  lowering.  As  the 
mists  spread,  a  grey  melancholy  comes  floating 
quickly,  settles  down,  and  envelops  everything  in 
silence.  At  this  season,  nothing  can  be  more 
impressive  than  to  travel  from  Quimper  to  Spezet 
across  the  Montagnes  Noires.  Scarcely  have  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  been  left  behind,  when  a 
sharp  blast  strikes  the  face.  For  some  time  the 
road  skirts  ruddy  hill  sides,  and  amber  green 
valleys,  for  Cornouailles  with  its  well-to-do  mien 
extends  part  of  the  way.  Then  suddenly  we  begin 
to  ascend  toward  a  totally  different  land.  It 
seems  like  mounting,  one  by  one,  the  steps  of  a 
gigantic,  sombre  stairway.  On  either  side  lies  a 
wilderness,  the  earth  discoloured,  stiffened,  dead. 
Few,  if  any,  trees ;  at  best  but  some  little  suffering 
oaks,  bent  and  crippled,  with  here  and  there 
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groups  of  pines,  sighing  like  melancholy  spectators 
over  the  desolation  which  lies  around.  Along  the 
whole  length  of  road,  there  is  not  one  of  those 
rustic  inns,  which,  with  its  bunch  of  mistletoe  or 
laurel  by  way  of  sign,  so  generally  mark  the  miles 
of  a  Breton  highway.  Waggoners  are  not  much 
given  to  frequenting  these  solitudes.  Yet  the 
road  is  broad,  here  and  there  recalling  the  majestic 
desolation  of  certain  avenues  round  about  Ver- 
sailles. Past  Briec,  chief  town  of  the  Canton, 
the  administrative  importance  of  which  is  marked 
only  by  a  zinc  flag,  squeaking  in  the  wind,  like  a 
rusty  weathercock,  over  the  gendarmerie  .  .  . 
past  Briec,  we  enter  the  wild  district  of  the  Menez. 
It  is  an  inhospitable  region,  haunted  by  disquiet- 
ing memories.  For  this  was  the  country,  where, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  celebrated  woman 
bandit,  Marion  du  Faouet,  held  sway  ;  even  to-day 
no  one  mentions  her  name  save  with  bated 
breath.  When  the  osprey  utters  its  cry,  the 
people  of  the  mountains  fancy  they  hear  the  sound 
of  her  whistle,  "  so  sharp  that  it  pierces  the 
traveller's  soul,  so  violent  that  it  shakes  the  leaves 
from  the  trees."  Still  on  stormy  nights  does  her 
shade  ride  through  the  country,  on  a  horse  of 
darkness,  whose  hoofs,  as  they  noiselessly  strike 
the  earth,  leave  marks  of  blood  ! 
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Even  the  names  of  the  localities  call  up  sinister 
fancies.  The  only  town  .  .  .  and  what  a  town  ! .  .  . 
which  is  to  be  found  in  this  desert,  is  called  I^az, 
or  Murder  !  A  local  proverb  thus  admonishes 
those  about  to  set  forth  into  the  Menez  :  "  On 
leaving  Briec,  cross  yourself  ;  before  taking  your 
road  to  I,az,  call  upon  your  guardian  angel !  " 

For  if  brigands  are  no  longer  to  be  feared,  there 
yet  remain  the  evil  influences  of  Spirits  hostile  to 
man.  Of  these  untrodden  heights  they  are  still 
the  undisputed  masters,  and  the  peasants  relate 
many  mischievous  tricks  played  by  them  on  the 
inoffensive  traveller.  Catching  him  in  their  magic 
circle,  they  unroll  before  his  feet  phantom  paths, 
where  he  will  wander  and  wander  in  a  dream  from 
which  he  will  never  wake. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
solitude,  the  Menez  is  really  only  too  thickly 
populated.  And  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
ghosts,  who  are  as  numerous  as  the  clumps  of 
gorse  and  broom.  For  this  is  an  earthly  offshoot 
from  Purgatory,  a  place  of  waiting  and  penance 
for  the  Souls  of  the  Dead,  the  Anaon.  I  suspect 
that  the  somewhat  funereal  aspect  of  the  black 
schist  crags,  with  which  the  summits  of  the  hills 
bristle,  has  much  to  do  with  these  fancies.  In 
every  direction  the  eye  is  attracted  by  ridges  of 
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stone,  and  heaps  of  rocks  piled  up  pyramid  fashion, 
recalling  the  tombs  of  former  ages.  However 
wide  the  outlook,  these  huge,  mysterious,  cairn- 
like  objects,  rise  at  intervals,  and  stand  out  upon 
the  skyline,  so  that  the  whole  country  seems,  as 
it  were,  some  vast  burial  ground,  an  immense  pre- 
historic cemetery. 

Means  of  communication  with  Spezet  are  rare, 
and  by  no  means  easy.  Following  the  advice  of 
my  friend,  Ronan  le  Braz,  the  rag-gatherer,  I 
travelled  in  the  cart  of  a  woman  who  had  driven 
in,  the  night  before,  to  the  market  of  Quimper, 
and  was  returning  to  the  mountains  with  a  load 
of  things  she  had  been  deputed  to  purchase.  I 
thus  found  myself  perched  upon  a  heap  of  diverse 
objects,  a  position  which,  if  not  exactly  comfort- 
able, gave  me  an  extensive  view. 

In  driving,  the  woman  sat  on  one  of  the  shafts, 
swinging  her  legs,  conversing  indifferently,  turn 
and  turn  about,  now  with  the  thin  horse,  and 
now  with  myself.  She  was  a  great  savage 
creature,  almost  a  giantess.  Her  head,  too  small 
for  her  body,  was  set  in  a  thin,  and  extremely 
flat  cap,  and  her  rude  speech  was  like  that  of  a 
man.  She  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
road,  being  in  the  habit  of  making  the  journey 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  year,  and  little  by 
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little  she  told  me  about  it,  in  curt  sentences, 
mingled  with  adjurations  addressed  to  the  horse. 
Not  far  from  I,az,  absorbed  by  the  fantastic 
legends  of  the  place,  I  let  the  conversation  lapse, 
and  for  some  time  we  jogged  along  in  silence. 
My  companion  ceased  to  abuse  the  horse,  which 
dropped  into  a  walk,  so  that  the  bells  almost 
stopped  sounding.  We  were  moreover  making 
our  way  along  a  steep  slope,  on  the  side  of  a  rounded 
peat  hill,  where,  in  our  laden  condition,  it  would 
have  been  unwise  to  trot.  Being  no  longer 
disturbed  by  the  jolting,  I  had  more  leisure  to 
wonder  at  the  strange  and  spectral  forms  of  the 
twisted,  tortured  masses  of  the  schist  escarpments, 
whose  grinning,  colossal  profiles  stood  outlined 
against  the  sky  in  the  first  mist  of  evening. 
Suddenly,  prompted  by  I  know  not  what  sugges- 
tion, the  woman  began  singing,  in  Breton,  broken 
fragments  of  some  song  of  her  village.  Her  voice, 
at  first  slightly  muffled,  rose  gradually  till  it  grew 
sharp  and  vehement.  I  shall  always  remember 
the  strange  impression  produced  upon  me  as  this 
powerful,  raucous  chant,  this  wild,  tragic  incanta- 
tion rose  into  the  dusk,  and  reverberated  far  away 
over  the  vast,  deathly  land.  The  stone  faces  of 
the  Menez  seemed  to  stretch  their  ears  to  listen, 
and  mysterious  shudderings  awoke  in  the  depths 
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of  the  moorland.  A  solitary  song  in  the  night 
ever  makes  the  surrounding  silence  more  terrifying. 

"  Are  you  afraid,  that  you  are  singing  so  loud  ?  " 
I  asked  the  woman. 

"  Afraid  ?  Not  I !  I  am  well  known  in  this 
district.  But  did  you  not  notice  just  now  a 
rustling,  though  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  ? 
It  is  said  about  here,  that  on  the  eve  of  their  Fete, 
the  Dead  hasten  along  the  roads  toward  their 
former  homes,  and  you  know  how  painful  it  is 
for  them  to  meet  a  living  person.  So  I  am  singing 
to  warn  them  that  we  are  coming,  that  is  all." 

Night  had  fallen.  The  woman  lighted  a  zinc 
lantern,  round  and  pointed,  which  she  hung  to 
one  of  the  steps  of  the  cart,  the  jolting  circle  of 
light,  in  which  the  shadow  of  the  horse  loomed  vast 
as  that  of  some  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  adding 
yet  another  touch  to  the  fantastic  unreality  of 
the  journey.  Suddenly,  on  our  right,  a  bell 
sounded  with  little  timid  strokes.  We  were  at 
Spezet. 


CHAPTER  II 

I  KNOW  no  Breton  town  which,  from  the  moment 
of  entering  it,  displays  a  more  lively  sense  of  the 
disdain  which  the  Celtic  races  have  always  pro- 
fessed for  the  material  conditions  of  life,  and  more 
particularly  for  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the 
modern  words,  hygiene  and  comfort.  The  houses 
are  poor  hovels,  of  no  particular  age,  but  crazy 
and  dilapidated.  Manure  heaps  rot  around  the 
doors.  Within,  on  a  floor  of  beaten  earth,  a  few 
scanty  pieces  of  furniture  moulder  along  the  walls. 

I  inquired  the  way  to  the  inn  of  Ronan  le  Braz. 
He  had  heard  the  cart,  and  was  awaiting  my  arrival 
on  the  doorsill,  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

"  So  there  you  are,  cousin  !  "  said  he,  with  good- 
humoured  sarcasm,  and  led  me  in  to  the  hearth 
where  the  evening  meal  was  cooking  in  the  light 
of  the  clear  brushwood  flame.  Ronan's  wife  was 
replenishing  the  fire,  pushing  in  spiky  branches 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  fork,  and  he  hastened  to 
introduce  us  to  one  another. 
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"See,  Gaida,  this  is  the  gentleman  of  whom 
I  have  told  you,  he  who  gets  the  peasants  of  the 
country  to  tell  him  legends,  that  he  may  repeat 
them  to  all  the  people  of  France." 

"  Oh,  well,"  interrupted  Gaida,  turning  laugh- 
ingly toward  me,  "  you  couldn't  have  come  at  a 
better  time.  We  have  old  Nann  with  us  to-night. 
She  has  not  lived  in  the  parish  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  all  her  Dead  are  buried  here,  so  you 
see,  she  has  returned  for  a  few  hours  on  their 
account.  Just  at  present  she  is  at  Vespers, 
but  .  .  ." 

"  I  was  just  thinking,"  cried  Ronan,  "  do  you 
not  wish  to  be  present  at  the  Black  Vespers  ?  " 

Certainly  I  did,  so  off  we  started  for  the  church. 
It  stood,  vaguely  lighted,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  place,  in  the  centre  of  the  graveyard.  A 
flight  of  loose  stone  steps  led  to  the  porch.  On 
entering,  I  noticed  that  sensation  of  damp  cold 
common  to  the  greater  number  of  old  Armorican 
sanctuaries.  With  its  paving,  stained  with  salt- 
petre, and  green  with  moss,  it  might  have  been 
submerged  for  years  beneath  the  water,  a  submarine 
chapel,  but  newly  risen  from  the  waves.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nave  stood  the  bier,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  Brittany,  the  "  Funeral  Stool  "  (ar  varwskaon), 
bearing  on  one  of  its  faces  a  local  transcription  of 

I 
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the  I/atin  verse,  "  Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi."  Around 
it  were  grouped  the  women,  crouching  rather 
than  kneeling,  the  men  occupying  the  aisles. 
But  nothing  could  be  seen  very  distinctly  by  the 
wavering  light  of  the  few  dip  candles  fastened 
here  and  there. 

The  priest,  having  given  the  absolution,  men 
and  women  intoned  a  Breton  canticle,  incredibly 
sad,  simple,  hopeless,  yet  intense.  It  told  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  its  rare  joys,  its  many  sorrows, 
of  how  little  worth  it  is  to  live,  how  blessed  a 
thing  to  die;  and  ended  by  congratulating  the 
Dead  on  living  no  longer,  on  having  paid  their 
debt  to  destiny. 

The  hymn  was  followed  by  a  general  prayer, 
after  which  the  congregation  wandered  out  into 
the  churchyard,  that  each  person  might  go  and 
kneel  by  the  grave  of  his  own  people.  Humble 
and  wretched  were  these  tombs,  a  slab  of  roughly 
quarried  slate,  yet  each  furnished  with  a  little 
stone  basin  for  holy  water,  in  which  every  Sunday, 
upon  coming  from  Mass,  relatives  and  friends 
reverently  dipped  a  finger. 

"  I^et  us  go  to  the  ossuary,"  whispered  Ronan. 

A  great  part  of  the  crowd  had  gathered  there 
before  us.  Through  the  door,  open  for  the 
occasion,  and  between  the  stone  mullions  of  the 
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A  FAMILY  GROUP,    SPEZET. 
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unglazed  windows,  the  eye  wandered  over  a  con- 
fused heap  of  skulls  and  bones,  bleached  and 
phosphorescent.  Two  of  the  skulls  placed  on  the 
window  ledge,  seemed  to  be  watching  us  steadily, 
with  their  empty  orbits,  as  we  knelt  in  the  grass 
with  the  others. 

An  old  woman,  almost  as  livid  beneath  the 
deep  hood  of  her  cloak,  as  the  human  remains 
lying  in  the  ossuary,  was  reciting  aloud,  in  a 
quavering  voice,  one  of  the  most  striking  hymns 
of  the  Breton  liturgy,  the  Hymn  of  the  Charnel 
House. 

"  Behold,  Christians  !  behold  the  relics  of  our 
brothers,  our  sisters,  our  fathers,  our  mothers, 
our  neighbours,  and  our  best  friends  !  See  the 
pitiable  state  to  which  they  are  all  reduced  ! 
They  are  scattered,  they  are  all  in  atoms ;  some 
there  are  of  whom  only  dust  remains.  This  is 
what  Death  and  the  earth  have  made  of  them. 
They  are  all  alike,  no  longer  can  they  be  told  one 
from  another/' 

It  is  the  ballad  of  Villon,  less  mocking  than  the 
other,  and  altogether  religious  in  tone. 

After  each  verse  the  old  woman  made  a  pause, 
and  the  congregation  in  a  confused  murmur 
responded — 

"  God  pardon  the  Anaon  !  " 
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The  greater  number  of  the  women  were  telling 
their  beads  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
they  held  a  thin  wax  candle-end  on  a  level  with 
the  face,  so  that  in  this  corner  of  the  graveyard 
there  floated  in  the  mist  a  melancholy  light  like 
a  lunar  rainbow.  Ronan  was  whispering  in  my 
ear — 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  Nann,  Nann  Coadelez, 
the  old  woman  who  is  lodging  at  our  house  to- 
night, and  who  knows  so  many  stories  ?  It  is 
she  who  is  saying  the  prayers." 


CHAPTER   III 

I  MET  her  again  at  the  inn,  seated  by  the  fire- 
side, in  an  oak  chair  whose  high  back  was  carved 
with  strange  hieroglyphics.  The  flame  lighted  up 
her  profile,  stern  as  that  of  an  ancient  sybil. 
She  had  taken  off  her  mourning  cloak,  but  her 
head  was  still  enveloped  in  a  black  woollen  hood 
whose  flaps,  in  the  draught  of  the  half-open  door, 
flapped  on  her  shoulders  like  the  wings  of  a 
crow  about  to  take  flight.  With  her  bent  neck 
and  burning  eyes,  her  dry,  sunken  mouth,  and 
the  bitter  curve  of  her  lips,  she  had  somewhat 
the  expression  of  Dante,  and  I  was  not  alto- 
gether surprised  at  hearing  my  hostess  ask  quite 
simply — 

"It  is  true,  old  Nanna,  is  it  not,  that  you 
once  went  to  Purgatory,  and  that  ever  since 
the  smell  of  the  burning  has  never  quite  left 
you  ?  " 

"  Pray  to   God,"    answered  the   old   woman 
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haughtily,  "  that,  in  spite  of  your  sins,  He  will 
one  day  give  you  admission  there  !  " 

And  taking  from  the  pocket  of  her  apron  a 
little  clay  pipe,  she  proceeded  to  fill  it  slowly,  and 
then  fell  smoking  with  short,  regular  puffs. 

The  inn  was  filling  with  people,  men  for  the 
most  part,  with  rugged,  newly-shaven  faces,  and 
honest  eyes,  the  eyes  of  children.  They  took  up 
their  places  at  convenient  distances  along  the 
counter,  or  grouped  themselves  with  folded  arms 
about  the  large  room,  rarely  speaking  to  one 
another.  Ronan  would  say — 

"  Here  you  are !  "  and  the  man  addressed 
would  hold  out  his  hand,  take  the  glass,  empty  it 
at  a  draught,  then,  as  he  returned  it,  spill  the  last 
drops  on  the  ground,  solemnly,  as  an  ancient  priest 
performing  a  libation. 

The  women,  less  numerous,  remained  apart, 
seated  round  the  table,  or  on  the  little  benches 
which  stood  in  front  of  each  piece  of  furniture. 
They  talked  together,  but  in  low  voices,  while 
drinking  with  rapid  gulps  black  coffee  flavoured, 
as  Gaida  explained  to  me,  with  "  a  single  drop  of 
brandy  !  "  Some  of  these  women  were  extremely 
pretty,  with  fine,  Madonna-like  faces,  dull  white 
skin,  and  deep  eyes  shadowed  by  great  lids.  And 
perhaps  even  more  charming  than  the  young  were 
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the  old.  In  their  wrinkled  faces  there  dwelt  a 
certain  antiquated  grace;  and  with  unconscious 
dignity,  they  wrapped  themselves  in  their  ample 
cloaks  fastened  across  the  breast  with  a  silver 
clasp.  Presently  one  of  them  addressed  me  in 
Breton — 

"  Man  of  the  town,  I  hear  that  you  wish  to  see 
how  we  honour  our  Dead  in  these  parts.  You 
should  have  come  forty  years  ago  !  In  those  days 
we  still  made  the  Procession  of  the  Tombs.  From 
grave  to  grave  we  went,  naming  by  name,  in 
a  memorial  litany,  the  Dead  who  lay  in  each. 
People  then  had  long  memories.  A  father  piously 
passed  the  record  on  to  his  son,  as  the  most 
precious  portion  of  his  inheritance.  There  was 
an  adage  which  said  :  '  You  will  be  longer  dead 
than  alive !  '  And  the  Dead  were  carefully 
tended,  so  that  when  the  living  themselves  became 
ancestors,  they  also  should  not  be  forgotten. 
But  times  have  changed.  Even  I  can  remember 
many  old  people  who  are  no  longer  spoken  of 
by  their  own  descendants,  and  whose  poor  names 
only  survive  in  the  registers  of  the  dead.  It  is 
not  well  to  weep  too  much  for  the  Anaon,  but  it 
is  still  worse  to  show  a  wicked  indifference  toward 
them.  It  is  safer  to  have  the  goodwill  of  Spirits 
than  their  enmity.  Their  dislike  is  terrible,  and 
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their  vengeance  unsparing.    Ask  this  woman  on 
my  right,   Jeanne-  Yvonne   L,ezurec,   of    Mezou- 


As  she  spoke  she  touched  her  neighbour  lightly 
with  her  elbow.  Jeanne-  Yvonne  was  quite  a 
young  woman,  and,  judging  from  her  embroidered 
vest,  and  the  broad  bands  of  velvet  which  orna- 
mented her  bodice,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  wealthy 
farmers  of  the  parish. 

"  You  will  answer  for  what  I  am  saying,  eh, 
Jeanne-  Yvonne  ?  I  have  heard  that  you  were 
not  able  to  close  an  eye  for  a  whole  week  at 
Mezou-Lann,  because  of  some  unseen  person 
continually  going  and  coming  about  the  house, 
now  laughing  and  jeering  like  a  night  bird, 
now  howling  with  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  wounded 
dog." 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  sighed  the  young  woman,  "  we 
were  terrified,  we  suffered  agonies  of  fear.  It 
used  to  begin  at  twilight.  First  the  air  turned 
very  cold,  so  that  we  were  frozen  to  the  marrow 
of  our  bones,  though  it  was  the  height  of  summer. 
We  would  pile  the  hearth  with  fuel,  but  the  very 
wood  seemed  bewitched,  and  refused  to  burn. 
Then  we  would  wrap  ourselves  in  our  cloaks, 
but  it  was  as  though  we  had  rolled  ourselves 
in  snow,  we  shivered,  and  our  teeth  chattered. 
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After  that  we  began  to  hear  a  noise  of  foot- 
steps, not  on  a  level  with  the  house,  but  under- 
ground." 

"  Underground,  Monsieur/'  emphasized  the  old 
peasant  woman,  "  and  that,  mark  you,  when 
there  are  no  cellars  at  Mezou-Iyann." 

"  No,  we  have  no  cellars  at  all !  "  continued 
the  farmer's  wife.  "  The  footsteps  would  now 
go  away,  then  come  back  again.  We  would  stop 
up  our  ears  with  our  fingers,  but  the  steps  sounded 
in  our  heads,  with  great  heavy  thuds  .  .  .  Bam  .  .  . 
bam,  Bam  .  .  .  bam,  regular  as  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock.  And,  ah,  if  only  that  had  been  all !  But, 
as  you  say,  the  ghostly  walker  uttered  all  sorts 
of  strange  groans,  some  loud  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  rise  on  one's  head,  others  so  sad,  so 
melancholy  that  you  pitied  the  poor  soul  for  ever 
after.  Oh,  it  was  frightful,  frightful !  Even  the 
lifeless  things  about  the  house  shared  our  fear. 
The  cupboards  opened  in  fright,  and  the  worm- 
eaten  boards  of  the  chests  would  utter  groans. 
But  it  was  the  cattle  you  ought  to  have  heard. 
They  tell  us  of  their  talking  at  Christmas  ;  ah, 
well,  on  those  evenings  they  spoke  plainly  enough. 
To  hear  them  cry  '  Help  !  '  was  like  listening  to 
human  voices.  The  dog  which  had  been  with  us 
for  ten  years,  broke  his  chain  and  rushed  away. 
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He  was  found  days  after,  dead  of  hunger,  far 
off  on  the  moors ;  he  had  actually  died  rather 
than  come  back  to  that  house." 

"  But  you,  Jeanne- Yvonne,"  murmured  the  old 
woman  sympathetically,  "  I  wonder  that  the 
terror  did  not  kill  you  !  " 

"  It  did  kill  the  child  I  was  expecting  at  the 
time,  it  is  his  grave  I  have  just  been  decorating," 
said  the  young  woman  turning  pale. 

"It  is  the  fate  of  all  the  first-born  of  Mezou-I/ann, 
my  daughter,  their  graves  are  dug  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance  in  this  world. 

"  '  Vit  bugel  kenta  M£zou-Lann 
A  zoner  glas,  d'ar  vadeziann  1 '  * 

You  knew  that  saying,  I  suppose,  when  you 
engaged  yourself  to  Mathias  lyezurec  ?  And  no 
doubt,  you  knew  also  the  story  of  that  ancient 
ancestor  of  forgotten  times,  who  cursed  all  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  L,ezurecs,  because  his  heir  had 
had  the  irreverence  to  shroud  him  in  an  old  cloth, 
although  he  had  inherited  a  great  cupboard  full 
of  new  sheets  ?  No  doubt  you  knew  all  this,  and 
that  from  age  to  age,  now  in  one  way,  now  in 
another,  the  curse  is  still  fulfilled  ?  Surely 
people  warned  you  of  it  ?  " 

*  It  is  a  death  knell  that  sounds  for  the  baptism  of 
the  first  child  of  Mezou-Lann. 
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"  Yes,  I  knew  it !  " 

"  Ha,  ha  !  But  you  refused  to  believe  it,  eh  ? 
Nothing  but  idle  tales  ?  The  brides  who  came 
before  you  to  the  farm  said  the  same,  up  to  the 
evening  of  their  marriage.  But  they  soon  learned 
their  mistake.  Before  their  first  baby  was  born, 
they  had  changed  their  tune." 

"  But,  Mon  Dieu,  I  loved  Mathias,"  answered 
the  young  woman  modestly,  "  and  when  one  loves 
a  person  .  .  ." 

"  One  goes  about  blindfolded  !  "  concluded  the 
older  woman. 

Engrossed  with  their  conversation,  they  seemed 
both  to  have  forgotten  my  presence ;  and, 
indeed,  at  the  moment,  I  found  my  attention 
attracted  elsewhere.  The  door  had  just  opened 
to  give  entrance  to  a  curious-looking  person. 

His  body  was  very  long,  but  broken  in  two  in 
such  a  fashion  that  his  swinging  arms,  ending  in 
enormous  hands,  hung  nearly  to  the  ground.  He 
saluted  us  in  a  small,  fluty,  quavering  voice,  and 
immediately  a  sudden  hush  fell  over  the  company, 
while  every  head  turned  in  his  direction,  and, 
with  an  air  of  nervous  respect,  the  men  drew 
aside  to  allow  the  new  comer  to  approach  the 
counter. 

"  So  it  is  you,  Mikael  Inizan,"  said  the  inn- 
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keeper,  smiling  rather  uneasily.  "  You  are  not 
dead  in  spite  of  the  report  which  got  about." 

I  drew  nearer. 

"  There's  a  queer  old  oddity  !  "  said  one  of  the 
peasants.  "  He  has  been  nominal  gravedigger 
of  the  parish  for  more  than  forty  years.  But  he 
has  done  no  work  since  a  certain  accident  which 
befell  him  and  upset  his  mind.  He  spends  his 
time  wandering  about  among  the  hills  and 
valleys,  telling  absurd  stories.  Every  one  avoids 
him  as  though  he  were  old  Death,  but  he  is  treated 
respectfully  because  of  his  age  and  infirmities. 
Besides,  there  are  some  of  us  who  believe  that 
mad  people  are  always  half  in  the  other 
world." 

The  strange  old  man,  meanwhile,  instead  of 
answering  Ronan's  question,  cast  a  scrutinizing 
glance  at  the  faces  around  him. 

"  Who  are  you  looking  f or  ?  "  asked  Ronan. 

"  I  am  not  looking  for  anyone  in  particular," 
said  the  old  man.  "  Mind  your  own  business, 
and  leave  me  to  attend  to  mine." 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  inspection,  he 
began  counting  on  his  fingers,  moving  his  lips  as 
he  did  so. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four  !  .  .  .  Yes,  that's  right  I 
Four." 
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He  raised  his  head,  which  he  had  dropped  while 
engrossed  in  his  mysterious  calculation,  shook  his 
grey  locks,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  judge  about  to 
pronounce  sentence,  offered  the  following  re- 
mark— 

"  There  are  here  four  people  marked  to  die  in 
less  than  a  month.  Two  are  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  the  others  are  between  twenty-six  and 
thirty.  If  anyone  wishes  me  to  name  them,  I 
am  ready  to  do  so." 

"  Thanks,  Mikael,"  said  the  inn-keeper  hastily. 
"  We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  your  knowledge 
of  hidden  things,  but  we  would  rather  you  kept 
what  you  know  to  yourself." 

"  As  you  please,"  muttered  the  old  man.  And 
he  turned  toward  the  door,  his  back  bent,  sweeping 
the  ground  with  his  large  hands. 

"  Did  you  see  the  wizard  ?  "  cried  Ronan,  as 
soon  as  the  footsteps  of  the  old  gravedigger  had 
died  away. 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  but  not  easily,  and  the 
others  remained  silent  and  troubled.  The  words 
of  the  old  man  had  cast  a  chill  over  everyone, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  seemed  tainted 
with  the  scent  of  the  grave.  The  same  anxious 
thought  appeared  upon  each  face :  Suppose  I 
should  be  one  of  the  four  ! 
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"  I  propose  a  toast/'  said  the  inn -keeper. 
"  I,et  us  drink  to  the  memory  of  our  Dead/' 
Then  turning  to  me  he  continued — 

"  We  always  look  upon  Mikael  Inizan  as  a 
man  who  brings  ill  luck,  we  call  him  I^apousik 
ar  Maro,  the  Bird  of  Death.  All  the  year  he  lives 
in  the  mountains  like  a  wolf.  He  is  said  to  pass 
his  days  and  nights  talking  with  the  Anaon  who 
are  doing  penance  there  among  the  bracken  and 
gorse.  I/Ankou*  treats  him  as  a  boon  com- 
panion, and  as  they  travel  along  the  road 
together,  talks  familiarly  with  him,  telling 
him  his  secrets.  Shepherds  who  have  been 
kept  out  late  have  sometimes  seen  them  to- 
gether/' 

"  That's  true  enough,"  interrupted  a  country- 
man. "  Not  longer  ago  than  last  week,  the  little 
shepherd  boy  at  Caerleon  came  flying  up  to  the 
farm,  all  out  of  breath,  his  feet  bleeding,  and  his 
face  as  pale  as  a  winding  sheet. 

"  '  Jesus-Dieu  ! '  cried  old  I/ena,  terrified,  '  what 
is  it  ? ' 

"  '  What  is  it  ?  '  repeated  the  boy.  '  Why,  I 
have  just  heard  1'Ankou  telling  Mikael  Inizan  that 
he  is  reaping  to-night  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caerleon  1 ' 

*  Death, 
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"  Next  day  we  were  burying  the  master,  Jean 
Rozvilien.  You  remember  how  he  was  found 
dead  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  he  had  just  dug, 
his  hands  still  resting  on  the  handles  of  the 
plough." 

The  peasants  bent  their  heads  in  token  of  assent, 
and  Ronan  once  more  took  up  his  tale. 

"  Fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  year  we  hear  that 
Mikael,  the  old  gravedigger,  is  dead.  Sometimes 
he  is  reported  to  have  been  eaten  by  foxes  or 
badgers  ;  sometimes  he  has  smashed  his  head 
falling  down  a  slate  quarry.  But  All  Souls'  Eve 
arrives,  and  with  it  always  comes  the  old  teller 
of  uncanny  stories.  Rumour  has  killed  him  so 
often  that  when  he  appears  no  one  knows  whether 
he  comes  from  the  mountain  or  the  grave,  whether 
he  is  living  or  dead.  You  saw  him  just  now,  my 
good  gentleman ;  he  will  go  like  that  all  round  the 
village,  repeating  almost  exactly  the  same  non- 
sense in  every  house." 

"  But  are  you  so  sure  it  is  nonsense  ?  "  inter- 
posed someone. 

"  Well,  call  it  by  what  name  you  like,"  answered 
Ronan ;  and  he  added  in  a  graver  tone,  "  After 
all,  one  is  sure  of  nothing  in  this  mysterious  world, 
even  the  wisest  can  only  grope  about  in  the 
dark." 
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Just  then  the  crowd  parted,  making  way  for 
the  dark  and  graceful  form  of  Gaida,  who  came 
forward  carrying  in  her  outstretched  hands  a  full 
bowl  of  bacon  soup,  the  smoke  of  which  congealed 
in  a  white  vapour. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  inn  of  Ronan  I^e  Braz,  if  compared  with  the 
ordinary  houses  of  Spezet,  would  have  merited 
the  term  sumptuous.  It  at  least  showed  a  decent 
cleanliness,  a  certain  comfort,  very  primitive,  of 
course,  but  the  more  noticeable  because  unex- 
pected. Besides  the  kitchen  it  contained  a  good- 
sized  room  called  the  "  Salle  d'Honneur,"  or  some- 
times ' '  I,e  Cabinet  des  Gentilshommes . ' '  The  floor 
of  this  apartment  was  of  white  wood,  always 
freshly  scrubbed  like  the  deck  of  a  ship.  In  the 
midst  was  a  round  table,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
American  cloth,  which  the  rag  gatherer,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  his  spring  journeys  through  the 
south,  had  bought  from  some  seaman's  widow  at 
a  reduced  price.  It  represented,  in  dots,  after 
the  American  fashion,  an  indescribable  picture  of 
the  Resurrection.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  were 
adorned  with  patriotic  chromolithographs,  gifts 
from  commercial  travellers  interested  in  grocery 
or  spirits.  Beside  these  were  ancient  and  venerable 

K 
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pictures  representing  Purgatory,  the  tragic  loves 
of  Damon  and  Henrietta,  the  affecting  travels  of 
Boudedeo,  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Over  the 
chimney-piece,  the  portrait  of  MacMahon  made  a 
pair  with  the  I/aw  against  Drunkenness.  Colpor- 
teurs rarely  venture  into  this  poor  district  of 
Menez-Du,  so  that  the  picture  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  remains  the  same  for  a  long  while  ! 

A  cupboard  bed  occupied  one  of  the  corners, 
an  antiquated  structure,  whose  massive  oak,  starred 
with  brass  nails,  shone  like  a  mirror.  Beneath  the 
toothed  moulding,  the  name  of  the  ancestor  who 
had  had  it  built  stood  out  in  relief,  with  the  date, 
"  In  the  year  of  Our  lyord,  1715." 

As  I  was  deciphering  the  rude  inscription, 
coarsely  carved  with  a  knife,  Gaida,  who  was  laying 
the  cloth,  observed — 

"  The  furniture  dealers  in  Quimper  have  often 
offered  us  more  than  ten  times  its  worth  for  that 
bed.  But  we  could  never  make  up  our  minds  to 
part  with  it.  It  brings  ill  luck  to  sell  the  furniture 
of  those  who  have  gone.  You  know  the  melan- 
choly ballad  of  lannik  Scolan,  the  unfortunate  boy 
who  was  damned  for  having  sold  his  mother's 
psalter." 

Having  placed  on  the  table  the  fairly  appetizing 
materials  of  my  frugal  supper,  my  hostess  was 
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about  to  leave  me  tete-a-tete  with  the  painted 
horrors  hanging  on  the  wall,  when  some  remem- 
brance made  her  turn  back  suddenly. 

"  By  the  by,"  she  began,  "  did  you  notice  how 
old  Nann  turned  on  me  when  I  said  something 
about  her  journey  to  the  other  world  ?  Perhaps 
you  thought  that  I  was  joking.  However,  if  you 
recollect,  she  did  not  dare  to  contradict  me. 
The  matter  is  well  known  about  here.  As  true 
as  I  am  a  living  woman,  Nann  Coadelez  has 
been  to  Purgatory  in  her  lifetime,  and  has  come 
back  again." 

"  Does  she  say  so  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !  But  she  doesn't  deny  it;  whenever 
anyone  begins  to  speak  of  it,  she  stops  the  con- 
versation as  though  she  were  vexed,  just  as  she 
did  to-night.  Probably  no  one  would  ever  have 
heard  of  her  journey  had  it  not  been  for  that 
terrible  man,  Mikael." 

"  Mikael,  the  Madman  ?  " 

"  Or  Mikael  the  Seer,  as  you  please  to  consider 
him.  Anyway,  here  is  the  story.  It  happened 
about  thirty-six  years  ago.  Nanna  was  then  a 
little  over  forty.  I  did  not  know  her  in  those 
days,  seeing  that  I  was  not  then  born,  but  the 
people  of  her  own  age  agree  that  in  all  Cornouailles 
there  was  not  her  equal  for  beauty  of  face  and 
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quickness  of  wit.  She  and  her  husband  farmed 
the  land  of  Kerzonn,  which,  lying  between  the 
Chapel  of  Saint  Brigitte  and  the  river  Aulne,  is 
exposed  both  to  the  morning  and  evening  sun. 
Never  was  household  more  united,  or  more  pros- 
perous. But,  alas !  it  is  always  at  the  happiest 
doors  that  the  Ankou  loves  to  stop.  The  Man 
with  the  Scythe  came  to  Kerzonn  without  being 
invited,  and  Nanna  Coadelez  put  on  widow's 
weeds.  But  she  seemed  utterly  unable  to  resign 
herself  to  the  blow  which  had  fallen  upon  her. 
Seated  day  and  night  on  the  hearthstone,  she 
obstinately  refused  to  take  any  food,  feasting 
only  on  her  tears.  One  afternoon,  Mikae'l  Inizan, 
who  at  the  time  still  acted  as  gravedigger,  went, 
and  seating  himself  beside  her,  said — 

"  '  My  poor  dear  Nanna,  do  you  know  the 
country  where  the  Dead  dwell  is  much  like  that  of 
the  living,  and,  just  as  with  us  too  much  rain 
endangers  the  crops,  so  too  many  tears  shed  over 
the  Dead  is  dangerous  to  their  eternal  welfare. 
Nanna  Coadelez,  you  may  as  well  believe  what  I 
say.  People  of  my  trade  have  special  means  of 
knowing ;  a  secret  voice  tells  them  what  is 
passing  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes  they  have  dug. 
Every  night  I  hear  the  body  of  your  husband 
turning  and  turning  in  his  coffin,  like  a  very  weary 
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person,  unable  to  sleep  because  of  the  biting  of 
insects.  It  is  a  sign  that  his  soul  is  not  happy  in 
Purgatory,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
because  of  the  violence  of  your  grief/ 

"  It  seems  that  at  these  words  Nanna  ex- 
claimed— 

"  '  Not  happy  ?  Did  you  say,  not  happy  ?  If 
it  costs  me  my  life,  and  more,  I  will  know  whether 
you  speak  the  truth,  Mikael  Inizan/ 

"  The  next  day,  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
of  her  friends,  she  started.  In  what  direction  ? 
No  one  knew.  She  was  absent  nearly  a  year. 
One  of  her  brothers  was  obliged  to  live  at  the  farm 
to  look  after  things.  At  last,  as  Christmas 
began  to  draw  near,  she  came  back,  but  in  what 
a  condition,  poor  thing !  How  different  from 
what  she  had  been  !  Her  brother  scarcely  knew 
her,  so  much  had  she  changed.  Her  skin,  which 
had  been  so  fresh,  was  shrivelled,  her  hair  had 
become  quite  white,  and  in  those  eyes,  whose 
sweetness  had  once  been  so  much  admired, 
burned  a  sombre  fire.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
strange  scent  about  her,  the  odour  of  roasting 
flesh.  They  tried  to  make  her  talk,  but  to  all 
questions,  she  simply  replied,  '  Pay  attention  to 
what  concerns  you/ 

"  Tongues,  however,  did  not  cease  to  wag  about 
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her,  and  the  most  contradictory  tales  got  about. 
Mikael  Inizan,  on  hearing  of  Nanna's  return,  went 
one  day  toKerzonn,  and  found  her  milking  the  cows. 

"  '  Ha,  ha  !  '  said  he,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you  have  taken  up  your  work  once  more.  And 
your  journey,  Nanna,  was  it  satisfactory  ?  Have 
you  good  news  of  your  husband,  Per  Coadelez  ?  ' 

"  Without  raising  her  eyelids  she  answered  : 
'  Go,  go  your  way,  I  beg  of  you.' 

"  Then,  as  he  persisted,  she  sprang  up  crying  : 
'  Go,  you  graveyard  weazle  !  Off  with  you  this 
moment,  or  I  will  have  you  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
dog  ! '  and  this  time  she  flashed  the  angry  light 
of  her  eyes  upon  him. 

*  Now  I  know,  Nanna/  said  he  quietly, 
'  what  it  is  you  are  hiding  from  every  one.  Your 
eyes  are  the  colour  of  fire,  they  have  looked  upon 
the  place  of  flames/ 

"  From  that  day  the  mistress  of  Kerzonn 
became  an  object  of  curiosity  and  terror  to  the 
whole  parish.  Not  only  was  it  averred  that  she 
had  visited  Purgatory,  but  the  most  minute  details 
were  given  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  accom- 
plished her  adventure,  the  shadowy  roads  she  had 
followed,  the  obstacles  she  had  had  to  overcome. 
All  these  reports  did  not  fail  to  reach  Nanna's 
ears.  Even  the  farm  servants  talked  it  over 
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among  themselves.  For  a  long  time  Nanna 
pretended  not  to  hear,  or  to  notice  how,  at 
church  on  Sunday,  the  neighbours  drew  their 
chairs  superstitiously  away  from  hers.  Even  the 
children  in  the  street  would  point  at  her,  murmur- 
ing, '  I,ook,  that  woman  has  been  to  the  country 
of  the  Anaon  !  '  But  all  the  same  her  soul  must 
have  been  troubled,  for  she  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  presented  of  exchanging  her  beautiful 
farm  of  Kerzonn  for  a  few  miserable  acres  six 
leagues  away  over  by  Lannedern.  That  is  all. 
Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  that  is  the  true 
story  of  Nanna  Coadelez.  It  is  very  little  talked 
about  now,  but  when  I  was  young  she  used  to 
spend  the  Vigils  here,  and  I  remember  as  a  child, 
how,  at  every  Feast  of  the  Dead,  the  tall,  withered 
form  of  old  Nann  would  appear  in  the  doorway, 
asking  for  lodging.  If  you  could  only  unloose  the 
padlock  which  fastens  the  lips  of  the  old  woman, 
you  might  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  chapter 
on  the  Souls  of  the  Dead." 

Gai'da  stood  silent,  meditating,  her  long  brown 
lashes  shadowing  her  rosy  cheeks,  her  hands 
resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  the  attitude  in 
which  she  had  told  her  story. 

"  What  did  the  old  woman  say  just  now/' 
I  asked,  "  when  Mikael  Inizan  came  in  ?  " 
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"  Nothing,  sir.  They  behave  as  though  they 
did  not  know  one  another.  That  is  another 
story,  even  more  mysterious  than  the  first.  It  is 
said  that  just  as  she  crossed  the  boundary  of  the 
parish,  Nanna  called  upon  the  Spirit  of  her  Ances- 
tors, crying  for  vengeance  on  the  gravedigger, 
cursing  him  in  his  body  and  his  mind.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  one  morning,  Mikael  was  found 
stretched  motionless  in  his  bed,  his  back  broken, 
his  eyes  haggard,  his  reason  gone.  The  Dead  of 
Kerzonn  had  come  down  the  steps  from  the 
graveyard  to  fulfil  Nanna 's  curse." 


CHAPTER  V 

WHEN,  having  finished  my  modest  meal,  I  made 
my  way  back  to  the  kitchen,  the  peasants  had  for 
the  most  part  left  the  inn,  going  off  into  the  night 
among  the  bogs  of  the  valley,  or  the  steep  paths  of 
the  mountain.  Only  some  dozen  remained,  heads 
of  households,  penn-ti,  field  labourers,  shepherds, 
and  so  on,  all  relations  in  some  degree  of  the  inn- 
keeper or  his  wife.  It  is  notorious  that  Breton 
relationship  has  many  ramifications.  Seated  down 
either  side  of  the  long  table,  where  Ronan  was 
enthroned  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  Gaida 
served,  they  ate  and  drank  in  silence,  rarely 
between  the  mouthfuls  exchanging  a  word. 
Kven  their  gestures,  save  only  the  continuous 
movement  of  their  j  aws,  were  sober  and  infrequent. 
A  jar  of  cider  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
from  which  each  helped  himself,  saying  in  a  loud 
voice  as  he  dipped  in  his  cup — 

"  Yec'hed  d'ar  re  vew  !  "  * 

To  which  the  others  answered  in  chorus — 
*  Good  health  to  the  living  I 
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"  Doue  ra  bardono  d'an  Anaon  "  * 

This  family  lyove  Feast  had  a  truly  solemn, 
and  to  some  degree  liturgical,  aspect.  Ronan 
made  me  a  sign  to  take  my  place  on  his  right 
hand  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  benches. 

"  You  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  L,e  Braz,"  said  he. 
"  Those  opposite  you  are  of  the  clan  of  Tromeur. 
My  wife  belongs  to  one  of  the  branches  of  that 
family.  Have  you  ever  happened,  by  the  way, 
to  think  of  the  ancestor  who  was  the  first  to  bear 
our  name  ?  For  my  part,  in  my  solitary  journey- 
ings,  riding  along  with  my  Cornish  horse,  I  often 
enliven  the  monotony  of  the  road  by  chatting 
respectfully  with  him  through  the  mists  of  time. 
He  must  have  been  a  fine-looking  man,  even  the 
name  he  has  left  us  proves  that.f  What  trade 
did  he  follow,  I  wonder  ?  Was  he  a  landsman,  or 
a  sailor,  poor  or  rich,  learned  or  ignorant  ?  God 
knows,  and  God  only.  At  all  events  he  was  an 
honest  man,  for  he  founded  a  race  of  honest  men, 
eh,  cousin  ?  " 

I  bowed. 

"  To  the  health  of  the  Le  Braz  !  "  concluded 
the  rag  gatherer.  "  And  to  the  health  of  the 
Tromeurs  !  "  cried  Gaida. 

*  God  pardon  the  Souls  of  the  Dead, 
t  I<e  Braz  means  The  Tall. 
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Here  an  old  shepherd  with  a  long  white  beard, 
venerable  looking  as  one  of  the  patriarchs,  rose 
and  said — 

"  Peace  to  men  on  earth,  and  peace  to  the  Dead 
in  their  graves  !  " 

Then  pipes  were  lighted,  the  brandy  bottle 
went  round.  Outside  the  wind  was,  as  we  say 
in  Brittany,  awaking  with  the  moon.  Its  voice, 
feeble  and  hesitating  at  first,  swelled  little  by  little 
and  was  soon  filling  space  with  a  great  roar. 

The  innkeeper's  guests  had  begun  to  talk  over 
the  Dead  of  that  year.  They  mentioned  the  good 
qualities  of  one,  extolling  his  virtues,  calling  to 
remembrance  the  events  of  his  life,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death.  It  was  like  listening  to  a 
funeral  litany  improvised  verse  by  verse,  and 
punctuated  at  every  pause  by  the  perpetual  "  God 
forgive  him  I " 

As  Gaida  threw  an  armful  of  shavings  on  the 
fire  to  rouse  it,  some  one  remarked — 

11  That  is  right,  let  us  warm  ourselves  with  them 
while  we  are  waiting  to  lie  down  upon  them." 

"  I  wager  that  you  didn't  understand  that 
remark  ?  "  exclaimed  the  rag  gatherer,  turning 
toward  me.  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had 
not. 

"When  the  carpenter  has  finished  planing  a 
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coffin,  he  is  careful  to  lay  in  the  bottom  by  way 
of  bedding,  all  the  shavings  he  has  made.  It  is 
a  hard  bedding,  but  softer  for  the  corpse  than  the 
bare  board.  In  this  country  no  man  would  keep 
in  his  workshop  a  single  one  of  such  shavings." 

"  Why,  no/'  said  some  one,  "  he  would  be  too 
frightened  of  having  Death  come  to  fetch  it. 
Such  a  thing  has  been  known." 

The  flame  was  mounting  high  and  clear  in  the 
chimney,  marking  the  sharp  outline  of  old  Nanna's 
features.  She  was  still  sitting  in  the  great  oak 
chair,  her  body  bent  forward,  her  bony  hands 
lying  as  though  petrified  on  her  knees,  while  from 
her  lips  hung  her  little  pipe,  the  bowl  turned  wrong 
side  up.  She  seemed  indifferent  to  all  that  was 
being  said  or  done  around  her,  her  spirit  absent, 
her  face  sombre,  hostile,  and  full  of  fear,  yet 
secret  and  bitter.  Not  once  had  she  by  so  much 
as  a  word  joined  in  the  talk  of  the  guests. 

"  I  am  not  of  the  family,"  she  answered  briefly, 
when,  having  seated  myself  in  the  chair  opposite 
to  hers,  I  reproached  her  respectfully  for  her 
silence.  She  stooped  down  to  relight  her  pipe, 
picking  up  a  morsel  of  glowing  wood,  which  she 
held  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 

"  I  see  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  burning  your- 
self," said  I. 
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"  No ;  fire  does  not  bite  ice,  and  my  poor 
miserable  body  is  nothing  but  an  icicle." 

"  You  must  be  a  great  age,  grandmother ;  I 
should  think  your  eyes  have  looked  on  many 
strange  things  ?  " 

"  They  have  seen  all  there  is  to  see  in  life. 
They  have  watched  men  die,  both  young  and  old, 
the  happy  and  the  sad.  And  now  they  are  waiting 
their  turn  to  close  in  the  slumber  of  the  great 
starless  night.  Well,  the  sooner  the  better ! 
I  am  seventy-five,  all  my  people  have  departed, 
my  days  are  numbered.  I  am  but  a  traveller 
left  behind,  crouching  on  the  border  of  the  road, 
waiting  for  the  passing  of  the  Cart  of  Death.  I 
shall  hear  the  grinding  of  its  ill-greased  wheels 
with  joy." 

She  spoke  in  short  sentences,  cut  clean,  as  with 
a  pruning  hook,  while  her  wild-cat  eyes  glittered 
at  me.  She  added  impressively — 

"  For  me  this  world  is  a  desert ;  but  the  other 
is  full  of  friends.  There  are  more  Dead  below 
ground  than  there  are  living  above." 

Here  Ronan  joined  us,  inviting  the  others  to  do 
likewise. 

"  Come  to  the  fire,  friends,  if  you  are  not 
pressed  for  time." 

[<  There  are  four  places  where  a  Breton  is  always 
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willing  to  linger/'  said  the  old  shepherd  with  the 
heavy  beard,  advancing  :  "  At  the  foot  of  a 
straw  stack  with  his  sweetheart ;  in  church 
before  God ;  at  the  inn  before  a  cup  of  cider  ; 
and  at  the  corner  of  the  hearth  smoking  his 
pipe." 

We  made  a  circle,  and  the  talk  became  general. 
Strange,  never  to  be  forgotten  evening  !     It 
recalled,  with  an  added  sense  of  distance  and 
mystery,  the  Black  Vespers  I  had  witnessed,  a 
few  hours  before,  in  the  damp,  shadow-drowned 
worshipping-place.     The  atmosphere  was  equally 
religious.    An  extraordinary  solemnity  was  ap- 
parent on  every  face.    Each  man,  when  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  speak  or  relate  a  reminiscence,  I 
might  almost  say  "  intone  his  verse/'  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  was  performing  a  sacred  rite.     It  was 
a  Funeral  Nocturne.    The  scene  did  not  lack  a 
certain  grandeur.    The  chapel,  an  inn,  a  melan- 
choly mountain  inn  ;  salt  meat  hanging  from  the 
rafters  ;  earthenware  cups,  adorned  with  painted 
flowers,  wreathing  the  smoky  walls  ;  for  altar,  the 
altar  of  all  ancient  peoples,  with  its  winged  and 
burning  soul,  the  Flame  ;  for  priests,  a  dozen  old 
men,  the  ancients  of  the  tribe,  simple,  timid  hearts, 
beating  beneath  rugged  exteriors,  sons  of  a  race 
yet   filled    with    primitive    fears,  oppressa  gravi 
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sub  religione  .  .  .  .  Even  such  must  have  been 
the  Aryan  vigils  in  remote  times,  held  in  the  huts 
of  the  first  shepherds. 

Eleven  sounded  from  the  clock,  the  heavy 
moving  pendulum  of  which  could  be  seen  through 
a  slit  extending  right  down  the  wooden  case.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  silence  of  the  street,  there 
arose  a  clicking  of  sabots,  and  the  sound  of  a  little 
bell.  The  company  shivered  and  crossed  them- 
selves. 

"  That  is  the  Forerunner  of  the  Dead,"  re- 
marked Ronan,  and  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  of  November,  a  man  is 
deputed  to  go  through  the  town,  ringing  a  bell, 
giving  warning  of  the  approach  of  midnight,  the 
Hour  of  the  Dead. 

"  Come  !  "  sighed  a  peasant,  "  we  have  used  the 
fire  quite  enough.  Now  let  us  make  way  for  our 
ancestors.  You  know  the  saying  :  '  Death  is 
cold  !  and  the  Dead  are  cold  ! '" 

As  she  rose  and  arranged  her  skirts,  Nann 
added — 

"  May  the  warmth  of  the  hearth  be  pleasant  to 
them  !  "  and  each  one  answered  :  "  So  be  it !  " 
as  at  the  end  of  a  prayer. 

Then  as  the  watchers  took  leave  of  one  another, 
I  stepped  outside  and  saw  them  disappear  into 
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the  night.  The  wind  was  blowing  in  great  sudden 
gusts,  with  unexpected  intervals  of  calm.  The 
fog  had  dispersed,  and  a  misty,  half-melted 
moon,  looking  like  a  jelly-fish  floating  in  the  sea 
between  two  currents,  lighted  the  motionless 
forms  of  the  Menez  with  a  dead  gleam,  an  un- 
earthly polar  glare.  Fields  and  moorland  lay 
blue  and  vague  as  slumbering  lakes. 

In  the  village,  doors  were  shutting,  locks 
creaking,  and  the  narrow  windows  beneath  the 
eaves  were  darkening  one  by  one. 

I  heard  Ronan  calling.  '  You  must  come  in," 
said  he,  "  we  have  only  a  few  minutes  left.  Nann 
and  my  wife  have  finished  preparing  for  the 
Anaon." 

On  the  kitchen  table  was  a  fine,  saffron -coloured 
linen  cloth  with  a  long  hanging  fringe.  Upon  it 
food  had  been  placed,  a  piece  of  bacon,  crepes  of 
black  corn,  and  an  enormous  jar  of  curdled  cream. 
"The  Dead,"  said  the  rag  gatherer,  "are  fond  of 
it;  milk  is  purifying." 

There,  before  my  eyes,  were  all  the  essentials 
for  a  Feast  of  Souls,  an  Ancestor  Feast  after  the 
olden  fashion.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight. 

"  And  the  Dead  will  come  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  "  asked  Gaida,  quickly. 
"  Certainly  they  will  come,  even  now  they  are 
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about  to  arrive.  They  will  sit  where  we  sat,  and 
will  talk  of  us,  as  we  talked  of  them :  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning  only  will  they  go  away,  after 
having  looked  around  with  those  eyes  which  see 
everything.  They  will  go  pleased  or  vexed, 
according  to  whether  what  they  have  seen  seems 
to  them  good  or  evil." 

"  Has  any  one  ever  seen  them  ?  " 
"  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  has  ever  had  the 
impertinence  to  spy  upon  them  !  " 

"Only  one,"  interrupted  Old  Nairn.  "Gab 
Prunennec  wished  to  see  them.  He  peeped  at 
them  over  the  top  of  his  sheet,  but  ill  followed. 
The  Dead  of  his  family,  headed  by  his  own 
father,  tore  out  his  eyes  with  their  nails,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  wept  tears  of  blood.  If  you 
take  my  advice,  man  of  the  town,  you  will  go  to 
sleep  to-night  with  your  face  turned  to  the 
wall." 

Suddenly  she  shuddered.  "  Ha  !  "  said  she, 
turning  very  pale.  "  That  is  a  sign  ;  a  spirit  has 
just  brushed  past  me.  Good  night !  " 

She  climbed  the  ladder  leading  to  the  attic, 
and  disappeared  through  the  dark  hole  of  the  trap 
door.  Gaida  covered  up  the  fire  with  some  peat 
so  that  it  should  last  till  dawn,  and  Ronan  led  me 
to  the  "  Cabinet  des  Gentilshommes,"  where  I 

I 
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was  to  sleep  in  the  monumental  bed  of  his 
ancestors. 

"  See,"  said  he,  "  the  bed  is  comfortable.  God 
grant  that  your  sleep  may  be  the  same.  I  will 
leave  you  the  light,  but  as  soon  as  you  are  in  bed, 
I  beg  you  to  put  it  out." 

Just  as  he  was  shutting  the  door,  he  turned 
back  and  added — 

"  I  forgot ;  if  you  hear  singing  before  the  house 
you  need  not  be  surprised." 

"  Yes,  I  know."  .  .  . 

For  I  had  heard  of  the  curious  tradition  of  the 
Death  Singers,  who  go  from  door  to  door  on  All 
Souls'  Eve  singing  the  hymn  of  the  Souls  of  the 
Dead. 


CHAPTER  VI 

As  midnight  sounded,  they  came.  In  an  interval 
of  calm  between  two  blasts  of  wind,  their  voices 
arose  in  a  melancholy  wail,  the  quavering  tones 
of  the  old  mingling  with  the  clear  and  nasal  notes 
of  children  and  women. 
The  old  men  began — 

"  You  are  comfortably  lying  in  your  bed, 
But  with  the  poor  dead  it  is  otherwise  ; 
You  are  stretched  softly  in  your  bed 
While  the  poor  souls  are  wandering  abroad. 

"  A  white  sheet  and  five  planks, 
A  bundle  of  straw  beneath  the  head, 
Five  feet  of  earth  above, 
Are  all  the  worldly  goods  we  own." 

They  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  dead,  identifying 
themselves  with  them,  talking  of  their  frightful 
solitude,  and  the  long  agony  of  the  many  torments 
to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  place  of 
suffering.  They  reproached  the  living  with  their 
inconstancy,  and  held  up  before  them  the  spectre 
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of  universal  ingratitude,  and  eternal  oblivion 
which  would  pursue  them  when  they  too  came  to 
die.  The  women  and  children  knocked  at  the 
windows,  crying — 

"  We  come  on  behalf  of  Jesus 
To  wake  you  if  you  are  asleep  ; 
To  wake  you  if  you  are  in  your  first  sleep, 
So  that  you  may  call  upon  God  to  have  mercy  on  the 
souls  of  the  Dead. 

"  Hasten,  leap  down  from  your  beds, 
Leap  barefoot  on  to  the  bare  earth, 
Unless  you  are  sick, 
Or  are  yourselves  already  the  prey  of  1'Ankou." 

And  through  the  mournful  dirge  the  word 
Anaon  constantly  recurred,  the  heavy  syllables, 
pronounced  after  the  Breton  fashion,  vibrating 
with  low,  deep,  sepulchral  tones.  Never  had  so 
desperate  a  lamentation  assailed  my  ears.  The 
accent  of  the  old  people  was  so  painful  that  it 
positively  froze  my  heart  like  a  screaming  cry,  or 
a  howling  of  pain  and  terror  coming  from  the 
very  heart  of  Death.  I  acknowledge  that  I  felt 
a  sensation  of  relief  when  at  length  the  singers 
moved  off  into  the  distance,  and  the  wind,  un- 
chained once  more,  swept  their  voices  away  into 
space. 

Overhead,  in  the  loft,  I  could  hear  Nann 
Coadelez  moving  about.  On  her  knees,  beside 
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her  straw  mattress,  she  was  repeating  the  De 
Profundis,  while  Ronan  and  Gaida,  from  their 
cupboard  bed  in  the  kitchen,  gave  the  responses. 
Then  silence  once  more  became  universal, 
broken  only  by  the  tic  ...  tac  of  the  clock,  and 
by  the  thousand  scarce  audible  noises  which  are 
always  sounding  in  the  depths  of  a  sleeping  house. 


A   SUMMER  FUNERAL 

WE  had  been  fishing  in  the  offing,  and  were 
returning  with  the  rising  tide.  It  was  a  calm, 
fair  August  evening.  The  distance  was  clothed 
with  a  soft  radiance  which  hung  in  the  air  like 
gold-dust,  and  overhead  the  deep  sky  stretched 
in  an  immense  vault  above  the  waters. 

The  "Saint- Yves"  sailed  smoothly  along,  lean- 
ing a  little  over  to  starboard,  drawing  a  slender 
wake,  tinted  purple  by  the  setting  sun,  and 
casting  before  her,  on  the  scarce  ruffled  surface  of 
the  sea,  the  graceful  silhouette  of  her  softly 
swelling  jib  and  foresail. 

Herri  I,aouenan,  the  owner,  sat  at  the  tiller, 
smoking  his  pipe,  while  in  the  shadow  of  the  main- 
sail, their  elbows  resting  on  1»he  gunwale,  were 
the  two  fishermen  and  a  cabin  boy.  All  were 
silent.  The  sailors  of  this  northern  coast,  by 
nature  taciturn,  acquire  habits  of  almost  monastic 
silence  from  living  constantly  in  the  mysterious 
solitude  of  the  ocean.  On  the  present  occasion, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  sailing  direc- 
tions, not  five  words  had  been  spoken  since 
morning. 

Beneath  a  light  breeze  we  glided  easily  along, 
threading  our  way  among  the  islands,  which 
strew  the  English  Channel  around  this  coast  of 
Tregor. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  which  I 
know.  Around  on  all  sides  rose  gigantic  rocky 
profiles,  colossal  enigmatic  faces.  The  Castle 
Rock,  with  its  fleece  of  lichen,  crouched  like  a 
green  bronze  Sphinx,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
bay,  while  opposite,  the  Isle  of  Saint  Gildas  lay 
sleeping,  stretched  lazily  out  beneath  the  shadow 
of  its  pine  woods,  a  Breton  Salamis  !  Further 
away,  toward  the  north,  looking  like  the  heads  of 
sheep  swimming  one  after  another  through  the 
water,  could  be  seen  the  innumerable  reefs  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Plougrescant.  And  in  the  trans- 
parent amber-tinted  air,  flocks  of  sea-mews  were 
whirling,  in  living  clouds,  while,  immediately 
ahead,  the  ridge  of  the  coast,  the  seaboard  of 
Penvenan,  rose  sharp  against  the  paling  sky. 
Everything  was  bathed  in  a  delicious  calm,  even 
the  swell  itself  rolled  in,  in  great  slow,  peaceful 
waves,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  boat  was  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  rocks 
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which  flew  past  us  incessantly,  like  a  procession 
of  silent  shadows  hurrying  out  to  sea,  we  might 
almost  have  fancied  ourselves  motionless,  anchored 
there  in  the  midst  of  a  fairy  enchantment. 

Suddenly,  from  the  shore,  a  bell  began  tolling, 
and,  as  though  he  had  only  been  waiting  for  the 
signal,  a  solitary  gull,  perched  on  the  Oven  Rock, 
flapped  his  long  white  wings  in  the  air  and  flew 
away.  The  men  raised  their  sou' westers,  crossing 
themselves,  as  the  captain  murmured :  "  God 
rest  his  soul !  "  and  all  answered  in  chorus  : 
"  Amen  !  " 

11  Was  it  not  the  Angelus  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Listen  !  "  said  lyaouenan,  raising  his  hand, 
and  I  heard  slow,  monotonous  strokes  falling,  with 
heavy  vibrations,  which  gradually  spread  over 
the  sea,  to  pass  and  lose  themselves  in  the  deep 
void  of  space. 

"  Do  you  not  know  the  tone  of  the  Bell  of  Port 
Blanc  ?  It  never  sounds  save  when  it  is  rung  at 
the  Festival  of  Our  I/ady,  or  tolled  for  the  death 
of  a  sailor.  May  God  deal  with  the  departed 
according  to  his  deserts.  The  gull  which  you  saw 
just  now  was  his  soul  taking  its  flight !  " 

"  But  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one  being  ill  in 
our  neighbourhood  ?  " 

"  Fechec-coz  has  not  been  to  sea  for  nearly  a 
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week  ...  I  went  to  see  him  yesterday,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  reached  the  '  End  of  his  Quid.'  I 
feel  sure  that  that  is  his  Passing  Bell." 

Once  more  the  captain  fell  silent,  and  the  men 
drew  their  oilskin  helmets  low  over  their  grave 
faces,  while  the  bell  of  the  little  chapel  kept 
striking  the  vast  resounding  silence,  with  small, 
regular,  pathetic  blows. 

The  sun  had  not  quite  disappeared  when  we 
came  within  hail  of  the  landing-stage.  Near  the 
coastguard's  hut,  on  a  low  knoll  that  overlooked 
the  jetty,  a  group  of  women  were  standing.  One 
of  them,  a  tall  dark  girl,  whose  rough  brown  face 
was  stained  red  with  tears,  came  forward  as  soon 
as  our  feet  touched  shore,  and  said  to  Herri 
lyaouenan — 

"  They  want  you  up  at  our  house,  to  help  lay 
out  my  father.  He  was  conscious  right  up  to  the 
end,  and  mentioned  your  name  just  before  he 
died.  It  seems  it  was  to  you  he  confided  all  his 
last  wishes." 

This  was  Annie,  sometimes  called  "  Green  Sea- 
weed," the  daughter  of  Fechec-coz. 

"  Go,"  replied  the  fisherman,  simply,  "  and  say 
that  I  am  coming."  Then,  as  he  called  the  cabin 
boy  to  tidy  up  the  rigging,  he  added,  "  Give  me  a 
conger,  lad  1  "  and  the  boy  picked  up  one  of  the 
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huge  slimy  beasts  by  the  gills,  and  held  it  out  to 
him.  Throwing  it  over  his  shoulder  with  the  ease 
of  some  Herculean  serpent  tamer,  he  turned, 
and  we  began  climbing  the  beach  toward  the 
cottages. 


CHAPTER  II 

PORT  BI,ANC  is  a  mere  tiny  village,  a  hamlet  of 
Penvenan,  the  old  town  which  lies  four  kilometers 
inland,  in  the  midst  of  a  sombre  plateau  dotted 
with  calvaries  and  gorse  bushes.  Two  or  three 
inns,  and  some  dozen  cottages,  constitute  the 
village  of  Port  Blanc.  The  only  street  is  the  road 
running  along  the  top  of  the  beach,  a  rough 
track,  paved  with  flints,  and  scattered  with 
strands  of  seaweed  left  by  the  ebbing  tide.  From 
this  a  path  diverges,  which,  turning  up  between 
the  houses  that  face  the  shore,  breaks  into  a 
number  of  steep  tracks  and  presently  loses  itself 
on  the  hillside. 

Within  a  small  court  opening  on  to  this  path- 
way, a  sixteenth- century  dwelling  lies  mouldering. 
Covered  with  lichen,  and  surmounted  with  its 
pepper-caster  turret,  it  looks  half  manor,  half 
hovel.  The  damp,  dark  ground  floor,  lighted  only 
by  a  narrow  loophole,  serves  the  coastguards  as 
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a  wreckage  store,  and  a  strange  omnium  gatherum 
it  is,  a  sort  of  ossuary  for  disused  ship  lumber. 
There  may  be  seen  ends  of  cord,  stumps  of  masts, 
great  rusty  pieces  of  iron,  oars,  planks  upon  which 
may  still  be  read  the  names  of  vessels  of  many 
nations  .  .  .  in  short  it  is  a  museum  for  the  remains 
of  dead  ships.  It  smells  of  mould  and  salt,  all 
penetrated  and  pervaded  by  a  strong  flavour  of 
tar. 

As  for  the  upper  storey  of  the  house,  it  is 
approached  by  an  outer  granite  stairway,  and  a 
balcony  with  strangely  carved  oaken  pillars. 

Here,  for  many  generations,  has  dwelt  the 
family  of  Fechec.  Some  ancestor,  enriched  no 
doubt  by  piracy,  bought  the  house  in  the  year 
1712,  and  had  his  initials  carved  in  stone  above 
the  principal  window.  From  that  time  onward, 
the  place  was  inherited  by  the  eldest  son  of  the 
family,  each  owner  leaving  it  rather  more  dilapi- 
dated than  when  it  came  into  his  possession. 

It  is  customary  in  Brittany  to  respect  age  of 
every  kind,  ancient  houses  as  well  as  ancient 
people,  and  the  old  walls,  bowed  almost  to  the 
earth  by  time  and  weather,  had  been  left  un- 
disturbed to  die  their  picturesque  death. 

At   the   stile  leading  to  the  yard, 
turned  to  me. 
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"  Are  you  not  going  in  to  say  a  prayer  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Yes,  truly  !  I  wished  to  look  once  again  upon 
the  characteristic  and  attractive  face  of  the  rough 
old  seaman.  Besides,  there  were  other  reasons 
why  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  remains  of  Fechec-coz.  What  pleasant 
thoughts  are  associated  with  his  memory !  To 
him  it  is  that  I  owe  some  of  my  deepest  and 
most  exquisite  experiences  of  the  ocean.  Here, 
at  Port  Blanc,  the  land  of  my  choice,  he  had 
enabled  me  to  taste  the  strong  healthy  excitement 
of  a  fisherman's  life.  For  a  whole  week  during 
the  previous  summer,  we  had  lived  the  roving  life 
of  the  old  Vikings.  He  had  helped  me  to  dis- 
cover the  Seven  Islands  (to  me  a  virgin  land), 
lying  far  off  in  the  mist  of  a  dream,  a  visionary 
Atlantis.  One  by  one  we  had  explored  them, 
spending  a  night  in  each,  lying  wrapped  in  our 
cloaks  near  our  seaweed  fire,  at  our  feet  the 
heavy  murmur  of  the  swell,  and  above  our  heads 
the  glories  of  the  night  sky,  spangled  with  stars 
and  full  of  subtle  fragrance. 

At  Monk's  Island,  we  were  hospitably  lodged 
at  the  lighthouse,  and  passed  the  night  in 
the  outer  gallery  of  the  lantern,  along  with 
the  keeper.  There,  as  we  watched  our  vast 
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exaggerated  shadows  projected  by  the  lamp  upon 
the  sea  below,  Fechec  told  us  stories/strange  un- 
finished myths,  broken  fragments  of  some  primi- 
tive Breton  civilization,  which  it  pleased  him  to 
associate  with  these  particular  solitudes.  He 
conjured  up  Is  with  its  hundred  gates,  described 
the  wonders  of  its  cathedral,  built,  so  he  declared 
on  that  very  spot,  and  served  by  monks  to  the 
number  of  seven  times  seven  thousand.  Then  he 
related  the  pathetic  legend  of  Ahes,  "  whose  skin 
was  fair  as  the  moonlight ;  "  of  her  tragic  loves 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  of  her 
awful  fate,  her  transformation  into  a  syren  ;  her 
emerald  eyes  ever  watching  for  the  passing  of 
young  sailors  ;  her  thirst  for  seizing  and  killing ; 
her  beautiful  supple  body,  undulating  in  the 
moving  depths  of  those  waves  which  she  had 
impregnated  with  eternal  bitterness.  In  these 
early  symbolical  legends,  he  disclosed  a  strange 
wild  poetry,  which  excited  even  the  speaker 
himself,  until  beneath  the  thick  tufted  brows,  his 
eyes  would  sparkle  as  though  phosphorescent, 
and  his  voice  tremble  with  deep  religious  feeling. 
Sometimes  we  had  the  sensation  that  he  was 
addressing  not  only  ourselves,  but  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  mysteriously  peopled  waters  lying 
below  and  around.  His  utterance  was  grand  and 
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solemn  as  an  incantation,  and  his  tall,  slightly 
bowed  figure,  his  stern,  wrinkled  face,  bristling 
with  a  beard  grey  and  close  as  a  growth  of  lichen, 
recalled  some  sea  spirit,  expounding  the  destinies 
of  his  race,  and  proclaiming  the  glories  of  his  first 
ancestor,  the  ocean. 

I  remember  that  it  was  on  that  night  I  first 
realized  why  Fechec-coz  exercised  such  an  ascen- 
dency over  all  the  tribe  of  fishermen  dwelling 
between  Plougrescant  and  Perros-Guirec.  No 
doubt  they  were  influenced  by  his  great  age,  his 
experience,  the  perfect  honesty  of  his  life,  but 
still  more  were  they  affected  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  past,  his  amazing  memoty,  and,  what  to  his 
fellows  seemed  almost  supernatural,  his  gift  of 
mystic  eloquence.  Before  his  flowing  utterance, 
they  bowed  the  head  with  respectful  fear.  His 
influence  over  them  was  unbounded.  On  those 
all-too-frequent  evenings  when  every  one  was 
tipsy,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  appear, 
and  immediately  the  uproar  would  cease,  the  inns 
would  empty  as  though  by  magic,  and  the  most 
hardened  drunkards  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
home  by  their  wives  as  mildly  as  sheep.  On 
every  occasion  he  was  listened  to,  obe}^ed,  and 
consulted  as  though  he  had  been  an  oracle.  He 
had  the  dignity  of  a  patriarch,  and  the  simplicity 
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of  a  child,  bearing  under  his  rude  exterior  a 
tender  heart,  always  cheerful  and  free  from  pride. 

"  He  will  be  mourned  by  the  whole  country- 
side," observed  Herri  I/aouenan,  as  we  climbed 
the  steps  of  the  old  granite  stairway,  leading  to 
Fechec's  dwelling.  "  But,  for  himself,"  con- 
tinued the  fisherman,  "he  is  happy  !  He  was 
beginning  to  long  for  rest.  Only  a  week  ago  as 
we  were  sailing  up  the  Bay  together,  he  took  me 
by  the  arm,  and  pointing  toward  the  golden  light 
of  the  sun,  then  setting  behind  the  Islands  : 
'  Look  !  '  said  he,  '  the  glory  which  you  see  over 
there  is  the  entrance  to  the  Sailor's  Paradise. 
Before  the  end  of  this  week  I  shall  be  living  there 
in  happiness  and  peace.' 

"  Yesterday,  when  I  called  to  ask  after  him,  he 
was  sitting  in  his  armchair  beside  the  hearth, 
telling  his  beads.  He  began  talking  cheerfully, 
telling  me  that  he  should  die  on  the  morrow,  and 
charging  me  to  see  to  his  burial,  and  watch  over 
his  boat  and  tackle.  It  was  not  his  custom  to 
talk  lightly  about  such  things,  but  I  tried  to  think 
that  he  was  joking,  yet  all  the  while  I  felt  my 
heart  failing  me.  Poor  Fechec-coz  !  no  one  has 
ever  had  a  better  right  than  he  to  cross  the  door- 
sill  of  the  Good  God  !  " 


CHAPTER  III 

ON  either  side  of  the  door,  by  way  of  funeral 
drapery,  hung  two  black,  hooded  cloaks,  worn  by 
the  women  of  Northern  Brittany  as  mourning. 
Within,  a  shadow  of  trouble,  a  devout  silence, 
and  moment  by  moment  the  monotonous  sound 
of  prayers.  Men,  women,  and  children  moved 
to  make  way  for  us,  and  we  took  our  place  behind 
them,  kneeling  down  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
The  window  had  been  covered  with  a  sail,  stretched 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  against  it  was 
pushed  the  table  upon  which  the  family  meals 
were  wont  to  be  set.  It  was  there  that  the  dead 
man  lay,  his  head  resting  on  a  bolster.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  ordinary  working  clothes,  the  blue 
jersey,  worn  threadbare  at  the  elbows,  and  the 
cloth  trousers,  patched  with  different  colours, 
stained  and  splashed  with  tar,  and  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  broad  woollen  sash  twisted  into 
a  cable.  On  his  feet  were  thick  wine-red  stockings, 
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and  he  clasped  a  crucifix  to  his  breast.  On  a 
chair  beside  the  head  of  the  corpse  stood  a  tall 
pewter  candlestick,  with  a  long  smoking  wax 
candle,  the  yellow  light  scarce  breaking  the  gloom, 
but  shedding  a  soft  halo  round  the  set  features  of 
Fechec-coz. 

Lying  there,  he  seemed  as  though  he  were 
taking  an  afternoon  nap.  Nothing  about  him 
had  changed,  neither  features  nor  the  colour  of 
the  face.  His  tanned  skin,  deeply  stamped  with 
the  ineffaceable  veneer  of  the  sea,  had  suffered 
no  alteration.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
stiffness  of  his  limbs,  and  that  air  of  finality  in 
the  attitude,  always  the  accompaniment  of  death, 
one  would  certainly  have  thought  him  sleeping. 
The  face  wore  its  ordinary  calm,  its  beautiful 
dreamy  austerity,  perhaps  softened  a  little,  and 
somewhat  refined.  Now  and  again  in  the  moving 
light  of  the  candle,  the  eyelids  seemed  to  quiver 
as  though  about  to  unclose,  and  the  unbroken 
line  of  his  teeth  shone  from  between  his  slightly 
parted  lips. 

"That  is  the  Rector  himself  reciting  the 
prayers  !  "  whispered  Laouenan,  evidently  grati- 
fied by  this  mark  of  deference  paid  by  the  ancient 
priest  to  the  ancient  fisherman. 

Directly  the  service  was  finished  the  priest  rose, 
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and  Nona  Fechec,  the  widow,  pale  as  wax,  handed 
him  a  branch  of  box  which  was  lying  ready  in  a 
plate  of  holy  water.  Then  thrice  he  sprinkled 
the  face  of  the  dead  man,  each  time  murmuring 
in  a  broken,  quavering  voice :  "  Kerzgant  douc  ine 
paour  \ "  * 

leaning  once  more  toward  me,  Herri  I,aouenan 
whispered — 

"  But  the  soul  is  far  away  !  It  has  long  since 
reached  the  I^and  of  the  Setting  Sun  !  Do  you 
not  think  so  ?  You  saw  it  fly  off,  just  as  I  did. 
God  give  it  peace  !  " 

Accompanied  by  the  beadle,  who  carried  the 
black  bag  containing  the  Holy  Oils,  the  Rector 
then  left  the  house,  and  no  sooner  was  he  outside 
than  the  congregation  began  slowly  following, 
after  having  taken  farewell  of  Fechec-coz  by 
shaking  above  his  head,  as  though  to  put  away 
from  him  all  evil  dreams,  the  symbolical  branch 
of  box.  At  length  there  remained  in  the  chamber 
only  the  immediate  relatives,  and  one  or  two 
intimate  friends,  sailors,  simple  men,  rendered 
more  than  usually  awkward  and  helpless  by 
grief.  They  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
casting  sad  glances  at  the  body,  as  they  rolled 

*  Go  to  God,rpoor~soul  ! 
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their  salt-stained  caps  between  their  palms,  or 
spat  mechanically  on  their  sabots;  while  from 
time  to  time  one  of  them  would  wipe  away  a  tear, 
big  as  a  drop  of  summer  rain. 

The  widow  had  sunk  upon  the  hearthstone, 
uttering  continuous  little  plaintive  sobs,  recalling 
— forgive  the  simile — the  clucking  of  a  hoarse 
hen  !  In  the  first  paroxysm  of  her  grief  she  had 
plucked  off  her  cap,  and  the  loose  strands  of  hair 
strayed  across  her  face  like  poor  discoloured  tow. 
Close  beside  her  stood  tall  Annie,  her  daughter, 
rugged  as  a  savage,  her  neck  leaning  against  the 
chimneypiece,  her  arms  hanging  at  her  sides. 
She  wore  the  turned-up  skirt  of  the  seaweed 
gatherer,  and  all  the  lower  portion  of  her  legs  and 
the  well-knit  sinews  of  her  feet  could  be  seen  to 
full  advantage. 

For  five  or  six  minutes  there  was  a  pain- 
ful silence.  Then  Laouenan  approached  Mother 
Fechec,  dragging  the  limp  body  of  the  conger  eel, 
so  that  it  left  a  slimy  wake  over  the  floor  like  the 
track  of  a  monstrous  snail. 

"  Woman,"  said  he,  "  you  will  want  a  meal  for 
the  watchers,  during  the  night  they  pass  with  the 
corpse.  Here  is  something  to  make  the  soup  and 
stew." 

"  Ah,"   murmured  the  old  woman,   "  so  you 
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thought  of  that,   did  you  ?     God's  blessing  be 
upon  you,  Herri  !  " 

"  And  upon  you,  Nona  !  " 

"  Oh,  for  myself,  I  only  ask  one  favour  of  Him  ; 
that  He  will  take  me  soon,  now  that  my  dear 
husband  has  gone.  What  a  terrible  grief  for  us, 
is  it  not,  Herri  ?  " 

The  fisherman  bowed  his  head,  and  stood  silent 
for  a  moment ;  then  he  said — 

"  Think,  Nona,  how  much  worse  his  fate  might 
have  been.  We  sailors  are  always  in  terrible 
danger.  In  the  morning  we  start  out  to  our 
work,  but  shall  we  return  in  the  evening  ?  That, 
as  the  saying  goes,  is  the  secret  of  the  wind  !  No 
doubt  you  heard  what  happened  to  us  ten  days 
ago  among  the  Islands.  Suddenly,  as  we  were 
fishing,  the  boy  cried  out :  '  I/ook,  a  drowned 
man  ! '  He  passed  right  along  by  the  boat,  almost 
brushing  her  side,  floating  on  his  back,  his  face 
swollen  and  three  parts  eaten.  Seaweeds  were 
wrapped  about  his  arms  and  legs  like  whips,  and 
to  the  rags  of  his  clothing  clung  shellfish  and  all 
kinds  of  horrible  creatures.  We  tried  to  catch 
him  with  the  boathook,  but  we  only  succeeded 
in  tearing  away  a  scrap  of  flesh,  for  he  was  as 
rotten  as  an  old  sponge  !  And  that  you  know 
was  Bernard,  who  has  never  been  heard  of  since 
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the  last  great  storm.     We  recognized  his  jersey 
by  the  anchor  which  his  wife  worked  on  it.     How 
many  days,  weeks,  months,  will  he  float  like  that 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ?    And  on  what  rocky 
or  sandy  bottom  will  his  bones  rest  at  last  ?     Ah, 
Nona,  we  shall  never  know,  we  shall  never  know  ! 
But  as  for  Fechec-coz,  HE  will  sleep  in  the  land  of 
his  fathers  !     We  shall  know  where  to  go  and  pray 
over  his  body.  And  then  he  has  been  happy  enough 
to  die  in  his  own  house,  among  his  friends.    That, 
Nona,  is  a  great  thing.  There  are  several  of  us  here 
who,  when  our  time  comes,  would  be  glad  enough 
to  go  as  he  has  done.   What  say  you,  comrades  ?  " 
"  Aye,  aye  !  "   answered  the  other  fishermen, 
as  with  one  voice. 

As  she  listened  the  old  woman  had  left  off 
sobbing,  and  now,  pushing  back  the  hair  which 
had  strayed  over  her  thin,  faded  face,  she  raised 
her  eyes  with  almost  restored  serenity  toward  the 
master  of  the  Saint- Yves. 

"  As  for  that,"  said  she,  "  I  think  I  may  say 
without  offending  anyone  that  Guillaume  Fechec 
died  just  the  death  which  he  deserved.  He 
passed  away  quite  gently,  without  any  suffering, 
smiling  even,  like  a  saint !  It  was  toward  mid- 
day, as  I  was  hanging  my  linen  out  to  dry  in  the 
yard,  that  he  called  me — 
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"  '  Nona  gez,*  I  think  you  put  aside  the  sheet 
on  which  we  slept  together  for  the  first  time,  the 
night  we  were  married  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  it  is  in  the  cupboard.  Why  do  you 
ask?' 

"  '  Oh,  I  don't  know  !     Give  me  my  pipe.' 

"  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  his  illness  he  had 
found  his  quid  of  tobacco  too  strong,  and  had 
taken  to  smoking.  But  now,  after  taking  a  few 
whirls  he  stopped,  laying  the  pipe,  still  alight, 
down  on  the  bench  beside  him.  *  .  .  Ah,  see,  it  is 
still  there  ! 

"  '  Does  it  not  draw  well  ?  '  I  asked  him. 

"  '  Aye,  well  enough/  he  answered,  '  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  things  of  this  world  lose 
their  savour  for  the  sons  of  men.' 

"  After  that  he  fell  silent,  though  his  lips  kept 
moving  as  if  he  were  talking  secretly  to  himself. 
And  I  went  back  to  my  work,  feeling  sad,  sad  at 
heart.  Though  everything  without  was  bathed  in 
sunshine,  I  felt  a  shadow  coming  down  over  the 
house,  though  to  be  sure  I  never  suspected  that 
it  was  the  shadow  of  death.  As  the  clock  was 
striking  two,  Guill  called  me  once  more — 

"  '  The  tide  must  be  rising,'  he  said.  '  Push  the 
table  against  the  window ;  I  will  lie  down  there, 
*  Darling. 
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and  you  shall  put  a  pillow  under  my  head.  I  feel 
a  little  tired,  and  besides,  I  should  like  to  be 
present  when  the  boats  come  in.  The  sails  will 
appear  one  ...  by  ...  one  !  .  .  .  Where  is  the 
wind  ?  ' 

" '  North-east/ 

"  '  Ah,  that  is  the  Blessed  Wind  !  It  strokes  the 
swell  to  sleep,  while  it  sings  to  the  fishes  and  draws 
them  into  the  net.  Our  ancestors  used  to  call  it 
the  Father  of  Good  Fishing/ 

"  He  hoisted  himself  on  to  the  table,  where  I 
did  my  best  to  make  him  comfortable. 

"  '  How  pleasant  it  is  here  !  '  said  he.  *  I  can 
see  everything,  the  sun,  the  sea,  and  the  sky  !  ' 

"  Then  he  began  talking  about  all  manner  of 
things,  things  such  as  no  one  but  he  ever  thought 
of.  For  instance,  I  remember  he  said,  '  Why,  I 
never  noticed  before  that  the  Smuggler's  Rock  is 
like  a  king  with  a  crown  !  '  then  again  :  '  How 
curious  it  is !  there  is  a  scent  in  the  air  which  I 
never  observed  but  once,  when  I  was  captain  of 
the  fore- top,  off  Florida,  during  my  first  voyage/ 

"  I  could  only  hear  a  sentence  here  and  there, 
for  he  spoke  with  long  pauses,  as  though  he  were 
dreaming,  and  his  voice  was  soft  like  that  of  a 
little  child.  Once  I  thought  he  was  repeating  a 
litany  in  I/atin,  but  he  said  it  was  the  names  of 
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some  far-away  countries,  lands  over  in  Australian 
waters,  where  he  had  once  gone  whaling.  Then  I 
understood  that  he  was  going  through  his  life 
once  more,  and  thought  to  myself  :  '  It  is  a  bad 
sign  !  '  for  you  may  be  sure  that  when  any  one 
goes  running  up  the  staircase  of  the  vanished 
years  like  that,  it  is  because  he  has  Death  at  his 
heels  !  Ah,  but  my  dear  man  did  not  fly  from 
Death  !  No  one  ever  saw  it  coming,  and  waited 
for  it  more  calmly  than  he.  When  the  sails 
began  to  appear  on  this  side  the  Islands,  his  face 
brightened,  though  tears  shone  in  his  eyes. 

" '  Why  are  you  weeping  ? '  I  asked,  while 
all  the  while  I  could  myself  scarce  keep  from 
sobbing. 

f '  Do  not  grieve,  Nona  darling  !  '  he  replied. 
'  We  must  all  submit  to  God's  will !  You  have  a 
house  to  shelter  you,  and  you  will  have  two 
hundred  crowns  a  year,  ample  for  your  needs  so 
long  as  you  live.  So  I  am  in  no  way  anxious 
about  your  future.  As  for  Annie,  I  am  happy 
about  her  also.  She  is  brave  and  sensible  ;  you 
will  see  to  it  that  she  marries  a  good  steady  man  : 
they  are  not  yet  all  dead  !  For  a  marriage  portion 
I  leave  her  the  Saint- Anne.  The  good  boat  is  not 
quite  new,  but  not  a  nail  or  cord  is  missing,  and 
she  has  proved  herself  seaworthy ;  she  has  had 
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the  wind  for  godfather  and  her  godmother  is  the 
ocean/ 

"  A  sudden  rush  of  feeling  stopped  him  here ; 
his  heart  was  beating  in  his  breast  like  a  great 
pendulum.  When  he  was  calmer  he  spoke  again. 

"  '  I  am  almost  eighty  years  old/  he  said.  '  I 
have  sailed  all  waters  and  have  seen  oceans  of 
fire  and  oceans  of  ice.  There  is  scarcely  a  land 
save  Paradise  I  have  not  visited.  So  you  see, 
Nona,  'tis  but  reasonable  that  I  should  take  a 
journey  thither.  There  is  no  cause  for  you  to 
wrorry  yourself  about  anything.  Herri  Laouenan 
was  my  cabin  boy  once,  and  I  have  told  him 
exactly  what  must  be  done.  From  where  I  lie 
I  can  see  the  Saint- Yves  sailing  in  with  the  wind 
behind  her.  Tell  Herri  not  to  forget  anything/ 

"As  he  spoke  the  Rector  entered.  We  had 
told  Coupai'a  Toulouzan,  the  innocent,  the  day 
before,  to  warn  him,  and  he  came  bringing  the 
Sacrament.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell  all  the 
neighbours  came  running  together,  and  when  he 
reached  the  court  they  were  kneeling  in  a  crowd 
up  the  staircase.  Then  Guill  made  his  confession, 
and  received  the  Good  God.  But  as  for  me  I 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  to  do,  for  I  had  turned 
quite  cold  and  was  trembling.  And  there  was 
Annie  not  back  from  the  shore  1  ... 
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"  '  Well,  Fechec-coz/  inquired  the  Rector ;  '  you 
feel  better  now,  do  you  not  ?  ' 

"  '  Aye/  sighed  my  husband  in  a  feeble  voice  ; 
'  but  all  the  same  you  will  only  just  have  time  to 
make  the  last  sign  of  the  Cross  over  the  boat,  for 
I  feel  that  she  is  loosing  from  her  moorings.' 

"  While  the  ceremony  was  being  performed,  he 
himself  began  to  repeat  the  prayers  for  the 
dying. 

"  Thinking  that  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
might  disturb  him,  I  wanted  to  shut  the  window 
and  draw  the  curtains  ;  but  he  stopped  me. 
Little  by  little  the  room  was  filling  with  people, 
and  the  sound  of  their  prayers  seemed  to  be 
making  him  drowsy,  when  suddenly,  with  a  cry 
of  '  Father !  Father !  '  Annie  burst  into  the 
house.  At  her  voice  he  roused  himself  a 
little,  saying  :  '  Do  not  distress  yourself ;  }^ou 
see  that  I  am  going  quite  peacefully  !  '  Those 
were  his  last  words.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
without  a  sigh  or  a  movement  of  pain  ...  he  went. 
Look  at  him  !  Such  was  he  when  he  passed  away, 
and  such  he  has  remained.  To  him  death  has 
been  gentle  as  sleep." 

Every  one  had  listened  to  the  long  story  with  a 
touching  air  of  respectful  meditation,  and  while 
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in  the  deathly  silence  Nona's  voice  rose  mournful 
and  monotonous,  each  man  seemed  holding  his 
breath  as  though  striving  to  fix  in  his  memory  the 
slightest  details  of  the  humble  Passing.  Above 
the  mouth  of  the  dead  man  a  summer  fly  was 
buzzing ;  and  one  old  sailor,  whose  bristly  face 
and  gaunt  frame  marked  him  as  himself  ripe  for 
the  grave,  uttered  now  and  again  a  husky  cough, 
plaintive  as  the  bark  of  some  lost  dog.  And  all 
the  while  before  the  hearth,  Annie  preserved  her 
proud,  statuesque  attitude,  superbly  rigid  as  that 
of  a  bronze  Cariatide. 

Without,  I  could  hear  the  small  lapping  of  the 
high  tide,  and  further  away,  toward  the  open  sea, 
a  deep  ceaseless  bass  voice,  like  the  rumbling  of  a 
mighty  organ. 

In  the  space  of  sky  enclosed  by  the  frame  of 
the  door,  the  dusk  of  twilight  was  brightened, 
every  two  minutes,  with  a  strange  greenish  gleam 
cast  by  the  harbour  light,  and  the  melancholy  cry 
of  curlews,  flying  homeward  to  their  nests,  tore 
through  space  with  a  quick,  sharp  note,  dis- 
quieting as  a  call  for  help. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  clicking  of  sabots  on  the 
outer  stairs,  and  on  the  doorsill  appeared  a  wierd- 
looking  figure,  habited  in  a  kind  of  cassock  which 
fell  to  the  heels.  The  man  was  clean  shaven,  his 
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mouth  twisted  into  a  perpetual  grin,  monkey-like 
and  jovial,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  owner's  evident 
efforts  to  impart  to  the  rest  of  his  face  the  same 
expression  of  sincere  sorrow  which  shone  in  his 
eyes. 

Taking   a   step    or   two   forward   he   stopped 
irresolutely,  and,  humbly  saluting  us  all  round, 
remarked  in  a  comic  yet  melancholy  voice — 
"  Perhaps  I  have  come  a  little  too  soon  ?  " 
"  No,  no,  Fanch    ar   Flem,"    said   I^aouenan, 
"  we  were  waiting  for  you.'* 

The  man  laid  down  a  bundle  of  tools  wrapped 
in  an  old  cloth.  I  had  often  heard  of  this  Fanch  ar 
Flem,  though  I  had  never  before  chanced  to  meet 
him.  Concerning  him  the  strangest  stories  were 
afloat  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  authorities 
on  Death  Legends  were  always  making  mention 
of  him.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  called  in 
Brittany,  Death  Workers,  who  are  believed  to 
possess  information  concerning  the  BEYOND  for- 
bidden to  ordinary  men.  Such  are  the  professional 
watchers,  the  beggars  charged  to  publish  the 
news  of  a  death,  the  carpenters  who  fashion 
coffins,  the  singers  whose  business  it  is  to  accom- 
pany the  corpse  from  the  house  to  the  church, 
the  driver  of  the  primitive  hearse — all  those  in  fact 
for  whom  the  death  of  a  poor  human  being  means 
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an  occasion  for  the  display  of  their  zeal,  and  the 
increase  of  their  income. 

The  true  occupation  of  Fanch  ar  Flem  was  the 
putting  of  rings  in  the  snouts  of  pigs.     He  ex- 
celled in  piercing  with  a  red-hot  iron  the  nasal 
septum  of  these  animals,  so  that  while  hurting 
them   as   little  as  possible,  he  took   away  from 
them  all  desire  to  grub  up  the  soil  of  their  styes 
to   see  if   by   chance   any   truffles   grew   there. 
But  this  once  flourishing  industry  had  deterio- 
rated, so  that  Fanch  had  been  forced  to  seek 
other  employment,  to  invent  for  himself  other 
more  profitable  ways  of  livelihood,  and  he  had 
been    successively,    or    possibly   simultaneously, 
knife-grinder,    merchant    of  women's  hair,   tow 
carder,  rope  maker,  what  not  ?     At  odd  times  he 
shaved  the  dead,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  now  presented  himself  at  the  house  of  Fechec- 
coz.     Going  up  to  the  table,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  forehead  of  the  corpse. 

"  It  will  not  do  to  wait  any  longer  !  "  said  he. 
"  The  body  is  growing  cold.  Will  some  one  bring 
me  a  bowl  of  hot  water  ?  " 

A  kinswoman  hastened  to  serve  him,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  dead  man's  toilet  com- 
menced, all  who  were  not  required  to  assist  making 
their  way  toward  the  door.  I  walked  down  the 
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staircase  beside  tall  Annie,  but  as  she  reached  the 
last  step  she  sat  down  heavily,  and  I  left  her 
weeping  silently  beneath  the  majestic  canopy  of 
night,  while  before  her  lay  a  grey  monotony  of 
sea  whose  curve,  bordered  by  a  narrow  hem  of 
silver,  still  showed  faintly  on  the  far  horizon. 


CHAPTER  IV 

No  Breton  chapel  better  realizes  the  ideal  of  a 
maritime  worshipping-place  than  that  of  Port 
Blanc.  Built  in  the  heart  of  the  bay,  halfway 
up  the  hill,  it  stands  on  a  kind  of  landing,  reached 
by  some  sixty  steps  hollowed  out  of  the  granite 
which  emerges  everywhere  from  the  thin  covering 
of  earth.  I/ower  down  the  slope  is  the  sacred 
fountain,  its  ancient  margin  half  worn  away  by 
worshippers.  On  the  days  of  the  Pardon,  the 
pilgrims,  who  are  accustomed  to  climb  the  rude 
staircase  on  their  knees,  never  fail,  before  doing 
so,  to  make  their  ablutions.  Above,  after  crossing 
a  stone  fence,  one  finds  oneself  in  a  bare  enclosure 
carpeted  with  patches  of  grass.  The  surrounding 
wall,  broken  here  and  there,  has  now  no  other  use 
save  to  shelter  wandering  sheep  seeking  refuge 
from  the  wind  ;  or  to  serve  as  a  circle  of  shade  to 
little  village  girls  who,  between  lesson  hours, 
gather  in  the  churchyard  to  play  at  knuckle- 
bones. Even  the  bracken,  that  last  and  most 
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faithful  adherent  of  disused  land,  has  found  it 
impossible  to  take  root  on  this  inhospitable  site, 
though  once,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  it 
nourished  plentifully  there.  The  following  are 
the  miraculous  circumstances  connected  with  its 
disappearance : — 

"  Seven  ships,"  says  an  old  song,  "  seven  ships  travelling 

in  company  left  the  port  of  London  to  sail  to  Basse 

Bretagne,  their  intention  being  to  land  there  and 

put  all  the  people  to  death. 
"  But  Our  Lady  Mary  of  Port  Blanc  has  her  house  on 

the  height.     She  saw  the  English  from  afar,  and 

would  not  let  her  people  die. 
Around  her  chapel  bracken  is  growing,  and  from  tin's 

bracken  fashions  she  soldiers  to  hinder  the  English 

from  landing. 

"  Down  toward  the  harbour  of  Port  Blanc  she  sends  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  if  not  more  1  " 

Before  such  an  imposing  force,  the  pirates  had 
no  choice  but  to  fly.  As  for  the  Bracken-born 
soldiers,  the  ballad  does  not  say  what  became  of 
them,  nor  whether  they  returned  to  their  former 
state.  At  all  events,  they  appear  to  have  left  no 
descendants  in  the  neighbourhood  ! 

The  chapel  itself  occupies  the  southern  angle  of 
the  enclosure,  and  is  an  old  building  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  afteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  shrinks,  crouches,  almost 

N 
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burrows  into  the  ground,  like  a  timid  beast 
afraid  of  being  beaten  ;  for  indeed  what  has  it 
not  undergone  from  squalls  and  tempests  of 
wind  ?  Its  poor  slate  back  is  all  humped  and 
wounded  by  the  cruel  treatment  it  has  received. 
The  walls,  heaped  heavily  together,  rise  scarcely 
a  couple  of  feet  above  the  earth,  and  are  of  native 
rock,  overgrown  with  lichen  and  grey  moss  ;  while 
into  them  the  trickling  winter  rams  have  worn 
runnels,  and  engraved  strange  arabesques  and 
mysterious  hieroglyphics.  Other  ornamentation 
there  is  none,  save  for  the  porch,  and  the  window 
in  the  apse. 

But  the  interior  is  most  striking,  dark  and  damp 
as  a  cave.  For  pavement,  a  mosaic  of  flints ;  huge 
massive  pillars  and  rounded  arches  as  in  a  crypt ; 
barbarous  half-decayed  statues  of  saints,  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  very  ancient  idols  ;  while  here 
and  there  hang  strange  ex  voto  offerings,  such  as 
this  bunch  of  seaweed,  doubtless  torn  from  some 
reef  on  which  a  shipwrecked  mariner  crouched  in 

terror. 

Yet  with  all  its  dilapidation  and  antiquity,  the 
fishers  cherish  their  sanctuary.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
carelessness,  but  rather  over-sensitiveness  which 
prompts  them  to  leave  it  in  this  pitiable  con- 
dition. They  consider  that  it  would  be  a  sacrilege 
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to  touch  the  House  of  the  Saint,  even  to  restore 
and  beautify  it ! 

"Look  at  Saint  Gonery  of  Plougrescant !  " 
they  will  exclaim  ;  "  ever  since  a  new  church  was 
built  for  him,  he  has  been  in  a  bad  temper,  and 
has  performed  no  more  miracles  !  Were  it  better 
kept,  our  chapel  would  probably  give  less  pleasure 
to  HER  who  dwells  there." 

"  SHE  who  dwells  there  "  is  Our  Lady  of  Port 
Blanc,  own  cousin  to  Our  Lady  Mary  of  La 
Clarte,  whose  sanctuary  faces  hers  from  the 
summit  of  a  bare,  melancholy  parallelogram  away 
in  the  country  of  Perros.  Thither  goes  Our  Lady 
of  Port  Blanc  each  year,  to  visit  her  cousin,  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Pardon  of  La  Clarte.  She  is  a  powerful 
Virgin,  this  saint  of  Port  Blanc,  interested  in 
seamen,  and  helpful  to  their  wives,  the  protectress 
of  those  who  go  sailing,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
remain  at  home.  She  stands  in  the  choir,  above 
the  High  Altar,  one  hand  resting  on  the  anchor  of 
safety,  the  other  stretched  forth  palm  forwards 
to  still  the  angry  waters.  There,  in  her  long  robe 
of  stiffened  muslin,  her  head  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  crown,  she  appears  enthroned  among  the 
shadows. 

Along  the  coast  there  are,  of  course,  good-for- 
nothings,  both  old  and  young,  who  prefer  the 
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Innkeeper's  Mass  to  that  of  the  Rector ;  excusing 
themselves  by  saying  either  that  the  sermon  is 
too  dull,  or  the  town  too  far  away.  But  even 
these  rascals  make  it  their  first  care  on  Sunday, 
after  having  bathed  their  faces  at  the  trough  of 
the  fountain,  to  mount,  singly  or  in  groups,  the 
steps  leading  to  the  chapel.  From  their  weekly 
wages  they  have  deducted  a  couple  of  sous,  the 
price  of  a  glass  of  cider,  in  order  to  offer  a  tallow 
candle  to  Our  L,ady.  And  while  on  the  stand,  all 
soiled  with  tears  of  grease,  it  gutters  and  flares 
in  company  with  twenty  others,  the  donor 
devoutly  offers  his  prayer  to  the  Star  of  the  Sea, 
that  white  and  beribboned  Madonna  who,  for 
centuries,  has  reigned  motionless  behind  the 

screen  which  shuts  off  the  choir. 

****** 

It  appeared  that  the  day  before  his  death, 
Fechec-coz  had  observed  to  Herri  I^aouenan — 

"  I  want  you  to  arrange  that  my  body,  before 
being  buried  in  the  cemetery,  shall  lie  for  some 
hours  in  the  House  of  Our  I^ady." 

Having  died  on  Tuesday  evening,  he  could  not 
well  be  interred  before  Thursday  morning,  and  so 
had  to  pass  a  day  and  two  nights  lying  in  state. 
On  Wednesday,  at  dusk,  the  carpenter  came  with 
the  coffin,  a  few  pine  planks  hastily  put  together. 
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In  it  was  laid  a  bed  of  dried  seaweed,  and  upon 
this  rested  the  corpse,  sewn  up  in  his  shroud. 
Wrapped  thus  closely  in  the  unbleached  sheet,  he 
resembled  some  very  ancient  mummy ;  and 
truly  with  his  hard,  dark  skin  stretched  over  bony 
protuberances,  there  was  little  more  of  him  than 
there  is  of  a  body  which  has  been  embalmed. 
Around  his  neck  was  hung  the  scapular  he  had 
worn  during  life,  and  on  the  winding  sheet,  above 
the  breast,  were  pinned  two  photographs,  pale, 
faded  pictures,  which  Nona  had  all  the  trouble 
in  the  world  to  take  from  their  frames  in  the 
window  embrasure,  so  much  did  her  fingers 
tremble.  They  were  the  portraits  of  their  two 
elder  sons,  twins,  who  had  both  disappeared  in 
some  mysterious  shipwreck,  God  knows  when, 
and  God  knows  where  ! 

"  See  to  it,"  Fechec-coz  had  said,  "  that  their 
likenesses  lie  with  me  in  peace  in  hallowed  ground, 
in  place  of  their  actual  remains." 

Then  in  the  coffin  were  placed  the  rosary  and 
knife  of  the  dead  man,  and  the  branch  of  box 
which  so  many  hands  had  waved  over  him  as  he 
lay  in  his  last  sleep.  Finally,  about  nine  o'clock, 
the  lid  was  nailed  on,  and  the  coffin  being  placed 
on  a  hand  barrow  borne  by  two  porters,  Fechec- 
coz  left  for  ever  the  home  of  his  fathers,  where 
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only  a  melancholy  pine  candle,  flickering  and 
smoking  at  the  corner  of  the  hearth,  remained  to 
break  the  solitude. 

Nona  walked  with  great  difficulty,  shaken  by 
a  fresh  burst  of  sobbing,  and  beside  her  went 
Annie,  supporting  her  with  one  arm,  while  the 
other  clasped  to  her  breast  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

All  the  afternoon  the  weather  had  been  over- 
cast, and  a  fine  rain  was  now  falling,  while  dense 
white  mists  floated  in  the  blackness  of  the  night. 
From  time  to  time  there  was  a  sudden  rift  in  the 
piled-up  clouds,  and  a  ray  of  moonlight  would  cut 
the  sea  with  a  glittering  gash,  a  thin  gleam  of 
silver.  Then,  over  the  vague,  mist-drowned  land- 
scape, the  shadows  would  fall  again  thicker  than 
before. 

Herri  I^aouenan  bore  a  lantern  to  guide  the 
steps  of  the  bearers,  but  the  damp  soon  put  it 
out,  and  they  were  obliged  to  grope  their  way 
slowly  along  between  the  high  banks  of  the  rough 
and  narrow  road,  sinking  every  moment  halfway 
to  the  knees  in  puddles. 

Once  I  heard  the  widow  interrupt  her  sobbing 
to  say  to  her  daughter — 

"  Be  sure  to  hold  the  bottle  safely  !  " 

At  the  foot  of  the  rise  a  halt  was  made  to  allow 
the  bearers  time  to  breathe,  and  wipe  the  rain 
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and  sweat  from  their  dripping  faces  with  their 
sleeves.  The  frogs  were  filling  the  surrounding 
meadows  with  a  concert  of  strident  croaks,  the 
sound  being  broken  now  and  again  by  the  metallic, 
flute-like  note  of  a  toad.  And  very,  very  far  away 
sounded  the  heavy  roll,  the  vast  sad  murmur  of 
the  falling  tide. 

Looking  up  toward  the  chapel  we  could  see  the 
only  window  which  faces  the  sea,  shining  on  high 
through  the  darkness,  like  a  lighthouse.  Warned 
that  the  body  of  Fechec-coz  was  to  be  brought 
there  that  night,  people  had  gathered  from  all 
quarters,  to  place  wax  candles  of  every  size  and 
colour  on  the  stand  and  in  the  candelabras,  with 
directions  to  Mar'  Yvona  Rouz,  the  church 
cleaner,  to  light  them  without  fail  as  soon  as  the 
Angelus  had  sounded.  According  to  Laouenan 
never  had  Death  Chamber  sparkled  with  more 
lights.  As  we  crossed  the  threshold,  bats,  startled 
out  of  the  ordinary  gloom  by  the  unaccustomed 
brightness,  were  darting  about,  blinded,  terrified, 
now  brushing  the  pavement,  now  striking  the 
beams  of  the  roof,  gliding  hither  and  thither  in 
swift  zig-zags  on  their  furtive,  noiseless  wings. 
Against  the  lead  framework  of  the  east  window 
the  form  of  the  Madonna  stood  out  clear  and 
distinct  in  her  long  vesture  of  white  gauze,  like 
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some  ghostly  apparition,  seen  on  a  background 
of  little  branches,  in  a  forest  of  vision  and  en- 
chantment. Before  her,  in  ecstasy,  abode  the 
barbarous  figures  of  the  saints,  daubed  with  crude 
colours.  Everything  recalled  scenes  of  long 
ago,  ancient  virgins  of  Celtic  mythology,  for 
whom  fierce  warriors  had  died  of  secret,  languish- 
ing love,  asking  of  them  no  more  than  the  ideal 
delight  of  breathing  their  perfume  at  the  moment 
of  departure. 

Two  benches  borrowed  from  one  of  the  village 
inns  had  been  placed  in  the  nave  to  serve  as 
trestles  for  the  coffin,  and  the  watchers  took  their 
places  upon  either  side,  the  men  facing  the 
women,  seating  themselves  upon  a  low  kind  of 
cornice  running  along  the  base  of  the  walls.  Then 
began  the  Breton  prayers,  declarations  of  faith 
and  of  hope,  followed  by  that  most  touching 
of  supplications,  "  Ma  doue,  me  zo  blac 
'haret  ..."  * 

The  nasal  voices  of  the  women  and  the  rough, 
deep  tones  of  the  men  seemed  lulling  the  dead  man 
with  an  ineffable  lamentation,  passionate  and 
strong,  sweet  yet  rugged.  There  were  sudden 
stops,  wierd  pauses,  brusque,  startling,  almost 
savage  revivals,  then  little  by  little  the  sound 

*  My  God,  I  am  oppressed. 
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sank  away  again,  fading  into  a  confused  tremolo, 
and  at  last  vanishing  into  silence. 

They  prayed  for  the  Dead,  for  his  father  and 
mother,  for  his  distant  ancestors,  for  the  first 
ancestor  of  his  race.  They  prayed  also  for  the 
relations  of  his  widow,  for  the  deceased  friends 
of  all  those  present,  concluding  with  a  petition 
for  the  Dead  generally,  the  vast  multitude  of 
nameless  souls. 

"  Let  us  say  one  more  De  Profundis"  mur- 
mured Mar'  Yvona  Rouz,  renowned  throughout 
the  countryside  as  a  matchless  reciter  of  prayers  ; 
and  in  the  same  slow  even  voice  she  repeated 
twenty,  thirty,  one  after  another,  only  interrupt- 
ing herself  to  give  the  congregation  time  to  make 
the  responses. 

Sometimes  a  sailor,  tired  with  his  day's  work, 
would  drop  his  head,  and  fall  asleep.  But  im- 
mediately a  neighbour  prodded  him  with  his 
elbow,  and  he  went  on  mumbling  the  Latin  sen- 
tences afresh  in  a  still  harsher  and  louder  voice. 

Shortly  after  midnight  there  was  an  interval 
when  the  watch  was  discontinued.  Drawing  a 
glass  from  the  pocket  of  her  apron,  Nona  made  the 
round  of  the  congregation,  and  helped  both  men 
and  women  to  a  bumper  of  brandy.  Before 
drinking  each  person  gravely  pronounced  the 
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customary  formula  :  "  Peace  and  quietness  be  to 
him  who  is  no  more  !  "  To  which  the  widow 
replied  as  was  usual :  "  And  to  you  when  your 
hour  arrives  !  " 

When  all  had  been  served  the  women  gathered 
together  in  the  porch,  while  the  men  went  out  to 
smoke,  the  coffin  being  left  to  the  guardianship 
of  Our  I,ady  and  the  Saints  ! 

The  ram  had  ceased,  and  the  fishermen,  who 
were  but  just  outside  the  chapel,  could  be  heard 
remarking  to  one  another,  with  evident  satis- 
faction, that  the  wind  was  getting  up. 

"  Fechec-coz,"  said  one,  "  will  have  sunshine 
at  his  funeral.  It  is  only  what  he  deserves." 

"  Certainly  !  "  replied  the  rest  in  chorus. 

They  were  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  calvary 
which  stands  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  chapel 
enclosure.  Tattered  shreds  of  mist  still  trailed 
across  the  sky,  but  so  thin  were  they,  so  light, 
that  they  looked  like  fairy  linen  hung  out  to  dry 
in  the  moonlight.  Away  in  the  depth  of  the 
night  stretched  a  grey  bar,  which  was  the  sea. 
Nearer  at  hand  lay  the  shore,  a  vague  chaos,  a 
desert  of  black  rocks,  gleaming  sand,  mysterious 
bushes  reflected  in  dark  waters,  and  lakes  of 
polished  pewter.  The  islands  appeared  like 
enormous  stranded  beasts,  monsters  of  prehistoric 
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ages,  and  all  the  country  had  the  aspect  of  an 
immense  cemetery,  peopled  by  rigid,  spectral 
forms.  Upon  a  neighbouring  height  stood  the 
mill  of  Kergastel,  spreading  forth  its  two  great 
motionless  arms  as  in  a  gesture  of  despair. 

Now  and  then  a  fisherman  would  empty  his 
pipe,  tapping  it  against  his  thumb,  and  a  cloud  of 
little  glittering  sparks  would  fall  from  it. 

They  had  begun  talking  of  Fechec-coz,  recalling 
certain  peculiarities  of  character,  familiar  sayings, 
and  the  more  or  less  important  events  of  his  life. 
Said  one — 

E<  The  time  I  am  thinking  of  is  quite  thirty-five 
years  ago.  Guillaume  Fechec  had  scarcely  reached 
middle  age.  He  was  a  fine  man,  with  a  great 
ruddy  beard  around  his  serious  face.  His  figure 
was  straight  and  lissom,  supple  and  strong  as  a 
new  cable.  It  was  at  his  recommendation  that 
the  Captain  of  the  '  Belle-de-Nuit '  had  engaged  me 
as  new  man,  and  we  had  gone  whaling  in  southern 
waters.  Our  winter  quarters  were  in  the  Poly- 
nesian Seas  at  the  Island  of  Wahon.  Picture 
a  land  of  Eternal  Spring  !  Warm  breezes  blew 
among  green  trees,  trees  which  were  like  huge 
ferns ;  and  in  their  shade  we  were  sitting,  drinking 
whisky,  on  that  evening  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
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watching  the  rollers  break  on  coral  reefs  that 
reminded  us  of  the  rocks  of  our  own  coast. 
Suddenly  appeared  a  woman  with  copper- coloured 
skin,  carried  in  a  palanquin,  and  said  she  in  the 
pretty  tongue  of  the  daughters  of  that  country— 
1  Guillaume  Fechec,  instead  of  going  away 
with  the  others,  will  you  stay  here  with  me  ?  The 
Captain  is  willing,  and  I  will  give  you  everything 
you  ask  for.' 

"  It  was  the  Queen,  the  widow  of  the  late  King. 
Though  she  was  rather  bronzed,  she  was  a  tempt- 
ing-looking creature,  with  beautiful  eyes  and 
charming  lips,  while  through  her  floating  muslin 
robes  her  splendid  figure  could  be  half  seen. 

"  '  Go  on,  you  fool !  '  said  the  men,  nudging 
Fechec. 

"  At  last  he  rose,  and  made  answer  in  the  speech 
of  the  Island,  for  he  had  learned  to  speak  it  a 
little. 

"  '  I  am  sorry,  Queen/  said  he,  '  but  up  yonder 
in  the  Land  of  Mists  I  have  a  little  friend  whom 
I  have  promised  to  marry ;  she  will  be  waiting 
for  me.' 

"  '  Ah,  then/  murmured  Queen  Nai-Tea,  in  a 
voice  that  could  scarcely  be  heard,  '  there  is 
nothing  for  me  but  to  mourn  for  you ; '  and  at  a 
sign  from  her  the  palanquin  in  which  she  reclined 
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moved  off  down  the  road  toward  her  wooden 
palace,  which  lay  at  the  end  of  the  tall  avenue  of 
palm  trees. 

'  You  might  have  woke  up  to-morrow  king 
of  the  Island  !  '  said  the  Captain ;  but  Fechec  made 
no  answer,  and  the  following  year  he  married 
Nona  Menes." 

Then  another  took  up  the  tale. 

"I'll  tell  you/'  said  he,  "  how  I  always  picture 
Fechec-coz.  "  We  were  on  board  the  '  Jeune- 
Andre,  he  as  second  in  command,  I  as  sailor. 
She  was  a  lateen- rigged  schooner,  unworthy  of 
her  name,  for,  God  rest  her  soul !  she  was  a  poor 
old  carcass,  rotten  as  a  coffin,  which  was  why  she 
was  only  used  on  easy  summer  cruises.  It  was 
the  end  of  August,  and  we  were  returning  from 
Christiansand  with  a  cargo  of  pine  wood,  and  were 
staggering  toward  Paimpol,  our  regular  port.  The 
North  Sea  is  always  nasty,  devilish  hard  even  in 
fine  weather,  with  lashing  squalls  like  a  storm  of 
grape  shot.  Suddenly  the  surott  began  blowing , 
and  we  had  both  wind  and  water  against  us. 
This  way  and  that  veered  the  ship,  groaning  and 
refusing  to  answer  to  the  rudder,  plunging  wildly 
about  like  a  half -drowned  animal.  The  rigging 
had  to  be  cut  with  hatchets  to  prevent  the  flapping 
of  the  sails,  and  we  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost 
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The  Captain,  Jean  Kerello,  a  regular  pirate  of  a 
fellow,  was  cursing  and  swearing  away,  while 
Fechec,  very  calm,  though  a  little  pale,  had  already 
begun  repeating  prayers  in  a  loud  voice  as  he 
stood  on  the  bridge  behind  the  sailcloth  screen. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  staring  wildly,  and  pointing 
to  where,  right  before  us  in  a  hollow  of  the  waves, 
a  great  black  SOMETHING,  the  corpse  of  a  ship, 
lay  keel  upwards,  turning  and  twisting  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss.  The  sky  was  black  as  ink, 
yet  everything  stood  out  with  extraordinary 
clearness,  for  the  light  which  shone  over  the 
watery  mirror  was  such  as  one  often  sees  on  days 
of  storm,  livid,  as  though  it  came  from  Purgatory 
or  Hell.  A  group  of  men  were  clinging  to  the 
sinking  wreck  ;  we  could  see  the  despair  on  their 
faces,  the  very  contractions  of  their  mouths,  though 
the  noise  of  the  tempest  drowned  their  cries  ,  .  . 
unless  indeed  they  had  lost  the  power  of  crying  ! 
On  the  ship  we  could  distinctly  read  the  name, 
'  Marie-Louise  P.' 

"  '  It  is  one  of  our  Iceland  fishing  boats  !  '  said 
Fechec,  and  turning  to  the  captain  he  asked  : 
'  Cannot  we  try  to  help  them  ?  ' 

"  '  What,  so  that  we  may  all  drown  together 
an  hour  later  ?  '  answered  Kerello.  '  It  isn't 
worth  the  trouble/ 
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"  Fechec  did  not  press  the  point.  He  felt  that 
in  our  condition  we  could  do  nothing  for  them. 
Yet  instead  of  continuing  the  prayer  he  stopped, 
and  began  gathering  together  the  mizen  sail, 
which  lay  at  his  feet  on  the  bridge. 
'  Help  me,  Jouan  !  '  cried  he. 

"  Mechanically  I  did  so,  and  we  dragged  the 
sail  toward  the  poop,  and  hung  it  all  over  the  back 
of  the  ship  where,  in  yellow  letters,  was  painted 
the  name,  and  that  of  our  port. 

1  What  on  earth  are  you  about  ?  '  demanded 
the  Captain. 

'  Just  a  fancy  of  mine/  replied  Fechec  quietly. 
'  We  may  as  well  be  as  merciful  as  possible  to 
those  who  are  perishing  under  our  very  eyes.  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  wish  them  to  realize  that 
their  native  country  is  passing  by,  and  watching 
them  drown  without  stretching  forth  a  hand  to 
help  them.' 

"  And  in  fact  we  did  pass  quite  close  to  the  Ice- 
lander, so  that  the  wretched  people  stretched  their 
frozen  necks  out,  and  fixed  their  terrified  eyes 
upon  us,  while  the  cabin  boy,  a  little  chap  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  wailed  :  *  'N  han'  Doue  !  'N 
han'  Doue  !  '  * 

"  Flat  on  the  deck  we  flung  ourselves,  our  faces 
*  In  the  name  of  God  1 
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against  the  planks,  our  fingers  thrust  into  our 
ears,  so  that  we  might  see  nothing,  hear  nothing. 
Then,  thank  God,  a  wave  like  a  mountain  took 
us  and  flung  us  several  cables'  length  beyond 
the  awful  sight.  Yet,  as  we  passed,  one  cry 
reached  us,  a  cry  such  as  I  hope  never  to  hear 
again. 

"  '  listen ! '  said  Fechec,  '  they  are  cursing  us  ! 
Thanks  be  to  Our  I^ady  of  Port  Blanc  they  took 
us  for  Englishmen  !  '  and  with  his  conscience  a 
little  easier  he  began  reciting  the  De  Pro- 
fundis." 

Told  in  whispers,  at  the  foot  of  the  calvary, 
close  to  the  old  worshipping-place  which  was 
glowing  like  a  Death  Chamber,  these  fisher  stories 
had  a  curious  charm,  stirring  one's  very  soul,  as 
they  woke  strange  pictures,  indefinable  emotions, 
and  sent  mysterious  shivers  thrilling  through  one's 
heart. 

Chapter  by  chapter  the  life  of  the  dead  man 
was  related,  and  the  unanimous  conclusion  arrived 
at  was,  that  till  the  Judgment  Day,  neither  on  land 
nor  sea  would  his  equal  be  met  with. 

"  He  was  very  gifted  !  "  observed  Cloarec,  the 
Pilot,  by  way  of  peroration. 

"  Does  any  one  know  what  has  become  of  his 
book  ?  "  inquired  some  one. 
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"  What  book  ?  "  inquired  I,aouenan,  a  little 
nettled. 

"  Why,  the  book  which  was  given  long  ago  to 
his  grandfather  in  the  Castle  Isle." 

"By  the  Fairy  of  the  Waves,  eh?  The 
book  containing  the  name  of  each  billow,  to- 
gether with  the  proper  charm  for  rendering 
it  favourable  ?  Rubbish,  comrade  !  Shrimp- 
gatherers'  idle  gossip.  There  never  was  such  a 
book  at  all." 

"  Hum  !  "  remarked  a  sailor,  nodding  his  head 
sagely.  "  He  was  not  like  every  one  else,  this 
Fechec,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  secrets 
for  enchanting  the  sea.  Don't  you  remember  the 
shipwreck  he  was  in  five  years  ago  off  the  Garrec- 
meur  ?  The  rock  is  covered  at  half-tide,  yet  there 
he  remained  for  nearly  twelve  hours  !  Any  one 
else  in  his  place  would  have  been  drowned  twenty 
times  over.  Yet  Fechec,  when  he  was  found,  was 
munching  a  crust  of  bread,  and  had  not  a  damp 
thread  upon  him.  He  said  afterwards,  that  as 
the  tide  rose,  the  rock  heaved  up  beneath  him 
like  a  mare  rounding  her  back.  You  all  remember 
it,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Aye  !  "  murmured  the  watchers.  "  How  is 
one  to  explain  that  ?  " 

In  silence  they  finished  their  pipes,  elbow  on 
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knee,  their  minds  apparently  plunged  in  deep 
and  anxious  meditation,  as  their  primitive  brains 
turned  over  the  insoluble  problem  of  things  in 
general. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  rigid  country  around  was  beginning  to  appear 
less  forbidding,  for  a  tremor  of  dawn  ran  through 
the  pale  sky,  and  the  tide  rose  gently  as  though 
gliding  and  singing  to  herald  the  day.  The  air 
was  fresh  with  salt,  and  the  scent  of  dewy  grasses 
filled  all  space.  The  candlelight,  streaming  from 
between  the  granite  tracery  of  the  chapel  windows, 
was  paling  and  fading.  On  the  roof,  for  a  moment 
or  two,  a  flock  of  snow-white  birds  settled,  then 
rising,  continued  their  flight  eastward,  cutting  the 
dark  blue  line  of  pine  trees  with  their  glittering 
wings,  and  leaving  behind  them  in  the  air  a 
quivering  wake. 

"  They  are  going  to  warn  the  sun  that  it  is  time 
to  turn  out  of  bed  and  open  the  shutters  !  "  said 
Rene  Maho,  the  old  asthmatic  fisherman,  in  a 
pause  between  two  quids ;  and  he  added  senten- 
tiously,  "  As  long  as  one  lives,  one  must  live." 

We  returned  to  the  chapel,  and  each  took  his 
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place  once  more  along  the  low  wall  yellow  with 
salt,  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the  coffin.  The 
women,  who  were  before  us  at  their  post,  were 
drowsing,  wrapped  in  their  mantles,  but  for  all  that 
ceasing  not  to  tell  their  beads  with  mechanical 
fingers,  as  their  weary  lips  moved  with  an  un- 
uttered  prayer.  Nona  Menes,  Fechec's  widow, 
was  unmistakably  asleep,  leaning  against  the 
pulpit  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  across  her 
apron. 

"  She  is  worn  out,  poor  thing  !  "  said  Herri 
kaouenan,  as  though  offering  me  an  excuse.  For 
two  days  she  has  had  no  sleep,  and  possibly  this 
evening  she  drank  a  little  more  than  was  wise, 
hoping  to  drown  her  grief." 

Only  Annie  refused  to  give  way  to  fatigue.  Her 
fiercely  gleaming  eyes  remained  obstinately  fixed 
on  the  coffin.  Once  or  twice  she  rose  to  snuff  the 
candles,  which  were  beginning  to  gutter,  and  then 
her  shadow,  cast  on  the  wall,  looked  fantastic  and 
out  of  all  proportion. 

In  the  yards  near  by  cocks  were  beginning  to 
crow.  Mar  'Yvona  Rouz  sat  up,  rubbing  her 
eyes,  and  glancing  toward  the  choir  where  the 
statue  of  the  Madonna  was  growing  purple  in  the 
new-born  light  of  morning. 
"  God  forgive  me  !  "  said  the  woman,  "  a  few 
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moments  longer  and  I  should  have  let  the  time 
for  ringing  the  Angelus  go  by." 

The  bell  cord  was  in  the  porch,  and  Mar  '  Yvona 
proceeded  to  hang  on  to  it  with  all  her  weight. 
There  was  the  sound  of  a  deep  blow  which  made 
the  old  chapel  shudder,  and  the  notes  of  the  bell 
began  to  fall,  thin  and  hurried,  breaking  into  the 
sleepy  peacefulness  of  the  country.  Then  from 
the  neighbouring  chapels  of  Bugueles  and  Saint- 
Guennole  other  Angelus  bells  replied.  The  sleepers 
shook  out  their  skirts,  straightened  their  caps, 
moistened  their  fingers  at  their  lips  and  smoothed 
the  bands  of  their  hair,  after  which  a  second 
bumper  of  brandy  was  served  out  by  Nona  Fechec. 
As  I  refused  when  it  came  to  my  turn,  the  poor 
woman  seemed  quite  vexed. 

"  Do  you  bear  my  good  man  some  grudge,"  she 
inquired,  "  that  you  will  not  empty  this  last  glass 
in  honour  of  his  soul  ?  " 

And  I^aouenan  added,  leaning  over  toward  me 
so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  old  woman  :  "It  is 
the  greatest  insult  to  the  dead  and  his  family  not 
to  drink  ;  you  must  drink  !  " 

It  was  a  sacred  libation,  and  I  offered  it 
as  well  as  I  was  able  according  to  the  proper 
rites. 

The  bell  had  stopped  ;  Mar  'Yvona  Rouz  was 
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kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bier  repeating  the 
Morning  Prayer.  After  having  called  down  a 
blessing  from  all  the  Saints  of  the  Celtic  Paradise 
on  the  work  of  the  living,  she  improvised  a  kind 
of  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  Dead. 

"  This  Guillaume  Fechec  has  been  labouring  for 
nearly  eighty  years,"  said  she  ;  "  on  land  and  on 
sea  he  has  always  done  his  duty.  He  has  been  a 
brave  and  wise  man  ;  his  widow  is  right  in  weeping 
for  him.  He  leaves  an  honest  daughter  and  many 
friends ;  he  was  respected  throughout  all  the 
country.  The  wake  of  his  boat  has  disappeared 
from  the  waters,  but  his  remembrance  will  last 
in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  knew  him.  Now 
that  his  day's  work  is  over  may  he  receive  his 
wages." 

"  Evel-se-vezo  gret !  "  *  answered  the  congre- 
gation. 

At  the  moment  there  appeared  in  the  opening 
to  the  porch,  a  peasant  with  a  clean-shaven 
face. 

"  Come  !  "  said  he,  "  it  is  time  !  The  hearse 
is  waiting  below." 

It  was  the  beadle  come  to  superintend  the 
removal  of  the  body.  Once  more  we  retraced  our 
steps  down  the  rough  stone  stairway,  and  found 
*  So  be  it. 
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the  sky  delicately  blue,  dappled  with  white,  and 
flowery  with  great  mauve-coloured  tufts  like 
sheaves  of  lilac.  The  thatched  roofs,  the  meadows, 
the  gorse,  all  were  sparkling  with  drops  of  dew. 
The  gulls  were  flying  in  flocks  in  the  growing  light. 
From  Trevou,  Treguignec,  Trelevern,  lines  of  men 
and  women  were  approaching,  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  their  pattens  and  iron-shod  sabots 
sounding  clearly  along  the  stony  lanes.  The 
hearse  was  waiting  near  the  fountain — a  slender 
box,  painted  black,  flanked  by  enormous  wheels, 
and  adorned  with  the  Breton  "  Along  the  road  I 
pick  up  the  weary  traveller,  and  take  him  to 
eternal  rest !  " 

And  now  the  coffin  is  put  in,  a  youth  takes  the 
horse  by  the  bridle,  cracks  his  whip,  and  the  pro- 
cession, constantly  augmented  by  new  arrivals, 
sets  forth  on  its  march.  First  came  a  tall,  massive, 
glittering  cross  of  brass,  furnished  with  little 
bells  which  tinkled  incessantly.  The  beadle 
chanted,  the  hearse  rattled,  the  funeral  pall,  cut 
from  a  sail,  swelled  in  the  breeze  as  though 
tempted  to  fly  away  by  a  longing  for  its  past 
adventures. 

I  followed  the  remains  of  Fechec-coz  as  far 
as  the  pine  wood  which  crowns  the  height, 
just  before  reaching  the  semaphore.  The  little 
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mountain  horse,  which  drew  the  old  sailor  to  his 
bed  in  the  cemetery,  walked  with  a  quick  step, 
sniffing  the  fresh  air,  opening  wide  his  nostrils  to 
the  fresh  scent  of  the  morning,  and  the  procession 
followed  haphazard,  in  scattered  groups,  trying 
vainly  to  rejoin  one  another.  lyooked  at  from  the 
distance  they  seemed  on  the  steep  road  a  series 
of  climbing  swarms  of  bees.  Tall  Annie  stood  out 
from  the  other  women  like  a  tall  cypress  among 
tufts  of  juniper.  The  spectacle  lasted  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  then  the  funeral  cavalcade  disap- 
peared behind  a  fold  of  the  hillside. 

I  made  my  way  back  toward  Port  Blanc  in  the 
vast  shining  radiance.  The  slate  roofs  of  the 
little  fishing  huts  scattered  along  the  coast,  were 
glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the 
farmyards  threshing  machines  were  droning  like 
great  organ  pipes,  and  the  dust  from  the  corn 
floated  over  the  stacks  like  a  golden  smoke.  But 
nothing  could  equal  the  splendour  of  the  sea.  It 
stretched  away  and  away  out  of  sight,  with  a 
peaceful,  harmonious  movement  which  was  truly 
divine.  Currents  were  gliding  around  the  islands, 
marked  by  fine  differences  of  colour  like  living 
necklaces  of  pearl.  The  ocean  seemed  to  be 
delighting  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own  beauty, 
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and  a  saying  of  Fechec-coz  came  back  to  my 
memory — 

"  I  tell  you  I  love  the  sea  like  a  woman 
one  longs  for,  and  knows  that  one  can  never 
possess." 


EASTER    IN    ICELAND 

ROC'H  VEI<EN,  or  the  Yellow  Rock,  is  a  hamlet, 
consisting  of  a  few  low-roofed  cottages,  scattered 
over  the  two  sides  of  a  coombe,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Treguier  River.  From  the  little  granite- 
bordered  windows,  filled  in  summer  with  helio- 
trope and  hydrangea,  there  is  a  view  over  the 
estuary,  the  great,  smooth,  salt  lake,  protected 
against  the  outer  storms  by  strings  of  islands. 
All  along  the  shore  the  ebbing  tide  leaves  exposed 
to  view  high  ledges  of  brown  rock,  from  which 
hang  glistening  tufts  of  golden  seaweed,  whence 
doubtless  comes  the  name  of  the  village.  The 
scanty  population  consists  chiefly  of  retired  sailors, 
old  quartermasters,  ancient  captains  of  coasting 
vessels,  who  have  settled  down  to  enjoy  their  last 
sunsets  on  the  border  of  that  inland  sea,  which, 
quiet  like  themselves,  yet  soothes  them  with  its 
murmur,  and  fills  them  with  its  perfume. 

Strange  uncouth  outlines  have  the  faces  of  these 
retired  ocean  wanderers  who  pass  their  days  on 
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the  doorsills  of  Roc'h  Velen,  motionless  as  sages 
and  philosophers,  chatting  with  one  another,  as 
they  watch  the  vessels  go  up  and  down  the  river. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  was  staying  with  one  of 
them.  His  name  was  Jean-Rene  Kerello,  but  he 
was  usually  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
Cloarec  Kersuliet,  Kersuliet  being  his  birthplace, 
and  Cloarec  or  clerk,  the  title  given  in  Brittany 
with  superstitious  reverence  to  any  one  supposed 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  letters.  Old  father  Kerello 
had  had  some  education,  having  attended  a 
college  course  at  Treguier.  Indeed,  he  remem- 
bered, as  he  said,  "  To  have  been  in  the  same  watch 
as  the  son  of  Captain  Renan." 

'  Yes,"  said  his  wife,  old  Gritten,  in  a  tone  of 
regret,  which,  coming  from  her  mouth  seemed 
rather  curious,  "  yes,  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he 
did  not  become  a  priest." 

He  had  no  wish  for  the  life.  An  irresistible 
longing  drew  him  elsewhere.  The  voices  of  the 
mermaids  called  him  from  his  student's  cell,  and 
one  night  he  climbed  the  College  wall,  with  a 
mass  book  and  a  few  crusts  by  way  of  luggage, 
and  three  days  later  started  on  board  an  African 
trader.  He  got  a  good  many  blows  with  the 
rope-end  during  his  apprenticeship,  caught  yellow 
fever  at  Montevideo,  and  returned  to  France, 
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disgusted  with  foreign  voyages,  but  more  than 
ever  in  love  with  the  sea. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  when  the  Breton  fisher- 
men gave  up  Newfoundland  for  Iceland.  He 
signed  an  agreement,  and  joined  the  heroic  band 
of  fishers  in  the  northern  fiords,  and  after  having 
practised  this  rude  calling  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
thought  that  he  had  earned  the  right  to  a  little 
repose. 

He  was  a  strange  mixture  of  civilization  and 
barbarism.  In  some  respects  he  had  remained 
as  simple  as  the  most  primitive  of  his  race,  while 
at  the  same  time  in  giving  you  his  reminiscences 
he  was  innocently  pedantic,  fond  of  making  Latin 
quotations  from  the  services  of  the  Church,  and 
showing  in  various  ways  that  a  little  of  the 
student  survived  in  the  heart  of  the  old  sea-dog. 
But  beside  all  this  he  had  fine  thoughts  and  ideas, 
expressed  by  true  Breton  imagery,  and  a  memory 
in  which  places,  events,  people  recalled  one  another 
at  the  least  provocation. 

Among  the  many  stories  he  told  me  during  the 
September  week  I  spent  beneath  his  roof,  there 
is  one  which  I  have  never  forgotten.  In  the  last 
week  of  August  or  the  first  of  September,  the 
Iceland  fishermen  begin  to  arrive  home.  One 
morning  as  I  pushed  open  my  shutters,  I  saw 
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quite  a  fleet  of  boats  anchored  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  L,oaven  Island.  Around  the  mysterious 
sanctuary  of  Saint  EHboubane,  they  lay,  twelve 
of  them,  their  graceful  masts,  with  all  the  com- 
plicated entanglement  of  their  rigging,  standing 
out  clearly  against  the  pearl-grey  sky. 

"  They  came  into  the  river  during  the  night," 
said  Father  Kerello  ;  "  they  are  waiting  for  the 
tide  to  rise  to  go  up  stream.  I  have  just  been 
counting  them,  they  are  all  there." 

After  dinner,  he  took  me  by  paths  worn  by 
goats  or  coastguards  to  the  top  of.  a  steep  head- 
land, whence  one  could  look  right  down  upon  the 
Treguier  fishing  boats,  lying  motionless  as  though 
but  half  awakened  from  the  long  torpor  of  the 
Polar  Seas.  We  seated  ourselves  on  the  withered 
grass,  and  after  lighting  his  little  pipe,  Jean- 
Rene  Kerello  told  me  in  his  beautiful,  deep,  slow 
voice  the  following  episode  of  his  Icelandic  life. 

I  only  hope  that  in  translating  it  I  have  not 
lost  the  charm  of  his  delivery. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  Captain  had  just  cried  :  "  Starboard  watch, 
ahoy  !  "  And  it  was  our  turn,  the  turn  of  the 
Larboard  to  go  below  and  sleep.  As  for  me,  I  was 
greatly  in  need  of  it.  Never  since  the  beginning 
of  the  fishing  season  had  I  felt  so  tired  out.  We 
were  on  a  bank  that  seemed  inexhaustible.  There 
was  scarcely  time  to  cast  the  line  and  draw  it  in 
again,  when  houp !  there  lay  the  cod  at  the  feet 
of  the  salter.  The  fish  rained  down  like  manna  ! 
But  at  length  arms  could  do  no  more.  The  con- 
stant, ceaseless  motion  for  six;  hours  on  end,  from 
front  to  back,  from  back  to  front,  wrung  one's 
loins  to  pieces.  Moreover,  there  was  a  north-east 
wind  blowing  that  cut  like  the  blade  of  a  razor. 
My  hands  were  chapped  and  bleeding,  and  every 
time  the  line  glided  through  them  it  tore  some 
scrap  of  skin  from  the  raw  palms.  It  was  a 
positive  relief  to  me  when  William,  my  younger 
brother,  who  was  one  of  the  Starboard,  came  to 
relieve  me. 
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"  The  place  is  warm  down  there/'  said  he, 
rubbing  his  sleepy  eyes.  We  occupied  the  same 
bunk  turn  and  turn  about. 

"  Well/'  said  I,  "  I'm  sorry  I  can't  say  the  same 
for  this." 

As  I  went  toward  the  hatchway  with  the  others, 
the  Captain  called  out  to  us  :  "  Wait  a  moment, 
boys,  there  is  a  drink  for  you  all,"  and  turning  to 
me  he  added,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Jean-Rene, 
as  Sacristan." 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  same  in  these 
days  as  it  was  in  mine ;  but  at  that  time  there 
was  one  sailor  on  board  every  Icelandic  boat 
who  fulfilled  to  a  certain  extent  the  part  of 
Chaplain.  They  generally  chose  some  one  who 
had  been  long  enough  at  school  to  have  learned 
to  read  the  Latin  Mass-book  aloud.  On  feast 
days  he  read  the  sacred  service  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  and  if,  as  unfortunately  happened  now  and 
then,  one  of  the  crew  died,  it  was  he  who  made 
the  last  signs  of  the  Cross  over  him,  and  pro- 
nounced the  Requiescat  in  Pace  when  he  was 
dropped  overboard.  He  did  not  bear  the  title 
of  Chaplain,  that  would  not  have  been  reverent, 
but  of  Sacristan.  He  usually  felt  the  solemnity 
of  his  position,  and  did  his  best,  gravely  and  with 
dignity.  On  board  the  "  Misericorde  "  hailing  from 
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Treguier,    owned    by    Perrot,    captain's     name 
Guyader,  I  was  Sacristan. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  the  Captain  as  I  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  narrow  hatchway  into  the 
cabin. 

He  made  us  all  sit  round  the  table,  while  from 
a  cupboard  he  took  some  glasses  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy.  At  any  other  moment  this  unexpected 
nip  would  have  been  welcome  enough  ;  but  I  was 
longing  for  nothing  save  to  get  out  of  my  frozen 
clothes,  to  stretch  myself  out  and  sleep  like  a 
brute.  I  was  just  going  to  repeat  my  question, 
when  the  Captain,  having  filled  the  glasses,  raised 
his,  and  said — 

"  Comrades,  it  is  just  the  time  when  the  bells 
are  coming  back  from  Rome.  I^et  us  drink  to 
Flowery  Easter  !  " 

How  can  I  picture  our  feelings  to  you  !  The 
simple  words  acted  on  us  like  a  magical  charm. 
We  sprang  up  from  the  bench  on  which  we  had 
just  sunk  down  so  wearily.  Good-bye  fatigue, 
good-bye  backache  !  Good-bye  cold  and  sleep  ! 
From  all  lips  came  the  same  cry  :  "  Easter  !  and 
you  say  it  is  to-morrow  ?  " 

Herve  Guyader  took  down  the  almanac  that 
hung  against  the  oak  panelling,  and  laid  it  flat  on 
the  table  before  us.  We  bent  our  heads  over  it. 
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Lines  of  ink  had  been  drawn  through  the  days 
that  had  already  passed,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  black  ladder.     We  had  already  been  working 
nearly  six  weeks  in  the  land  of  the  cod-fish,  off 
Faxa  Fiord.     It  was  almost  impossible  to  believe 
it.    You  see,  one  loses  the  sense  of  time  out  there. 
It  is  a  very  special  sense.     At  home,  where  one 
gets  up  every  morning,  and  goes  to  bed  every  night; 
where  the  Angelus  rings  at  daybreak,  at  midday, 
and  at  evening ;  where  the  sun  rises,  shines,  goes 
down  as  regularly  as  the  weights  of  a  clock ;  where 
the  labourer,  lacking  a  watch,  measures  the  hours 
by  the  length  of  the  shadows  .  .  .  one  becomes 
so   accustomed  to  knowing  the  time  that  one 
forgets  about  it.     But  off  Iceland  there  is  nothing 
of  all  that.     One  lives  as  though  one  had  passed 
beyond  this  life ;  going,  coming,  working,  eating, 
sleeping,  even  at  long  intervals  exchanging  a  few 
words,  but  automatically,  confusedly  as  though 
in  a  dream.     Both  day  and  night  are  mere  words, 
empty  of  all  meaning.     The  very  light  is  sad, 
infinite,  eternal,  a  light  so  pale  that  it  seems  dead. 
Even  the  sun  itself  when  it  appears  has  a  face  as 
though  it  belonged  to  another  world.     It  seems 
as  if  it  could  not  possibly  be  the  face  of  the  sun 
we  know  so  well,  but  that  of  its  ghost,  its  dead 
soul,  so  little  has  it  of  form  or  colour.    It  reminds 
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one  of  some  vast  jelly-fish  floating  away  to  leeward 
between  two  oceans.  Even  on  the  horizon  there 
is  nothing  to  stop  the  view,  or  rather,  there  is  no 
horizon,  for  sea  and  sky  melt  into  one  another,  so 
that  many  a  time  have  I  seen  the  ship  hanging 
as  it  were  in  space.  And  the  silence  !  Ah,  the 
silence  !  ...  No  one  can  have  any  idea  what 
silence  means  till  he  has  been  in  the  Polar  regions. 
It  is  so  vast,  so  absolute  that  it  is  terrifying. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  being  in  some  speechless  land 
of  the  dead,  and  voices  grow  hushed  as  they  do 
on  entering  a  church.  A  cry,  a  call,  startles  one 
as  though  it  were  something  unnatural,  almost 
sacrilegious.  There  are  no  bells,  of  course,  and 
for  us  Bretons  this  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to 
become  accustomed  to,  the  most  painful  priva- 
tion of  all.  Sometimes  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
in  the  right  direction,  you  fancy  you  hear  their 
sound  coming  from  very  far  away,  and  one  man 
says  to  another  :  "  I/isten  !  "...  It  sounds  like 
a  muffled  Angelus,  or  the  death  knell  of  a  dream. 
There  are  some  who  take  it  for  a  warning,  and 
suddenly  become  pale  and  silent.  I  knew  a  man 
of  Plougrescant  who  was  so  struck  to  the  heart 
when  he  heard  it,  that  he  had  to  be  carried  down 
into  the  cabin.  He  was  a  huge  fellow  with  the 
limbs  of  a  giant,  but  he  began  babbling  about  all 
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kinds  of  things,  like  a  child,  and  died  without 
recovering  his  senses.  It  was  his  first  and  only 
voyage,  and  I  remember  that  his  death  made  a 
very  great  impression  upon  us. 

When  I  say  that  there  are  no  bells  in  the  Fishery 
I  am  wrong  ;  every  ship  carries  its  own,  but  they 
are  not  pleasant  to  listen  to.  They  only  ring  in 
foggy  weather,  or  on  stormy  days  aboard  those 
ships  that  are  going  to  the  bottom.  Their  sound 
is  a  signal  of  distress,  the  desperate  farewell  of 
those  who  will  never  see  their  native  land  again. 
More  than  once  have  we  recited  a  De  Profundis 
while  watching  some  phantom  ship  vanish  into 
the  shadows,  as  the  frantic  crew  rang  their  own 
death  knell.  Ah,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  strange 
dream-life  out  there  is  often  broken  by  awful  night- 
mares, so  that  it  is  better  to  pass  the  months  of 
fishing  numbed  and  unconscious  of  even  the 
flight  of  time. 

So  six  weeks  had  actually  passed  since  that 
rainy  February  evening,  when  we  had  taken  leave 
of  our  wives  on  the  quay  of  Treguier,  among  the 
sacks  of  salt,  the  lumber  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  sea-chests.  We  could  hardly  believe  it 
possible.  Captain  Guyader  laid  his  finger  on  the 
Calendar. 

"Read,    Kerello  I "    said    he.      And   I    read 
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immediately    below    the     latest      crossed      off 
date— 

"  Saturday,  itfh  April,  Saint  Tiburce,"  and  then 
in  larger  letters  :  "  Sunday  I5th  April,  EASTER 
DAY." 

The  other  men  repeated  in  chorus,  "  Easter, 
Flowery  Easter  !  " 

Upon  faces  worn  with  weariness,  there  was  a 
joy  which  was  not  due,  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, to  the  warmth  of  the  cabin  after  the  biting 
cold  above,  any  more  than  to  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  brandy.  No,  what  lighted  up 
our  tired  eyes,  and  gave  them  this  holiday  look, 
was  just  the  word  Easter,  spoken  in  the  silence  of 
those  Polar  seas,  many  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  home.  There  are  some  very  simple  words 
which  have  a  wonderful  power  of  giving  joy  or 
sorrow.  They  need  only  be  said  or  heard,  at 
certain  times  or  in  certain  places,  to  call  up 
everything  they  represent.  What  soft,  sweet 
music  is  in  them ;  what  deep,  solemn  tones  they 
breathe  ! 

Speaking  for  myself,  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
me  to  tell  you  of  it,  a  vision  of  Brittany  passed 
before  my  eyes  :  the  roadside  banks  with  their 
rich  grasses  and  bracken  ;  the  great  gorse  bushes 
glittering  with  spiders'  webs  ;  tufts  of  blue,  white 
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or  pink  flowers  opening  to  the  April  sunshine  ; 
the  murmur  of  the  cresses  in  the  ditches.  Then, 
too,  there  was  the  fair  morning,  like  new  silver, 
the  pretty  dappled  sky,  the  light,  thatched  roofs 
on  which  docks  and  mosses  grow ;  fragrant 
gardens ;  the  voices  of  children  ;  the  songs  of 
birds ;  the  dark  fountains  lying  beneath  the  rushes ; 
the  splendour  of  the  sunshine  on  the  sea.  .  .  . 
I  saw  Plouguiel,  my  parish,  my  house  at  Kersuliet, 
where  we  were  then  living  next  door  to  the  old 
blind  bard,  Yann  ar  Gwenn.  My  wife  was  getting 
ready  for  Mass,  standing  before  a  bit  of  looking- 
glass  fixed  to  the  window-frame,  pinning  the  great 
turned-back  wings  of  her  cap  over  her  hair 
arranged  in  its  double  braiding.  And  I  saw  the 
bellringer  in  the  tower,  and  the  bells  opening  and 
shutting  their  great  bronze  mouths.  .  .  .  Indeed, 
what  was  there  that  I  did  not  see  in  that  one 
exquisite  moment  ?  It  was  all  so  sweet  and  tender 
that  I  had  to  close  my  eyes. 

The  other  men  were  silent,  no  doubt  dreaming 
like  myself.  The  Captain  was  the  first  to  break 
silence. 

"  Kerello,"  said  he,  "  to-morrow  you  must  read 
the  Easter  service  to  us  in  your  very  finest  voice." 
Then  as  he  bade  us  good-night  he  added  :  "  There 
will  be  a  twelve  hours'  holiday  for  everybody  1  " 
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By  the  time  we  were  packed  away  in  our 
"  pickling  boxes,"  as  the  beds  are  called  at  the 
Fishery,  the  hands  of  my  watch  pointed  to  almost 
ten  o'clock. 


CHAPTER  II 

I  HAD  flown  away  in  a  dream  to  the  coast  of 
Tregor,  and  was  telling  my  wife  about  all  kinds 
of  things,  when  I  began  to  be  vaguely  conscious 
of  a  hoarse  voice  saying — 

"  Make  room  for  me,  Jean-Rene ;  I  am  dying 
of  cold." 

It  was  my  brother,  come  to  claim  his  place 
beside  me  in  that  narrow  niche  where  it  was 
difficult  for  even  one  man  to  lie.  I  squeezed 
myself  away  as  far  as  I  could,  my  back  against 
the  bulkhead  of  the  ship,  and  William  slipped  in 
beside  me.  He  was  positively  frozen,  his  teeth 
were  chattering.  At  his  ice-cold  touch  I  woke 
completely.  The  breath  sounded  like  a  death 
rattle  in  his  throat,  as  he  whispered — 

"  What  a  trade  !  You'll  see,  I  shall  lose  my 
life  at  it." 

"  Bah  !  "  I  answered,  "  forget  it.  To-morrow 
is  Easter  Day." 

"Beautiful  Easter!    Well,  I  should  prefer  a 
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little  more  sunshine,  real  good  hot  sunshine.  .  .  . 
Ah,  think  of  the  nights  at  Rio,  the  hammocks 
under  the  Carob  trees,  the  songs  of  the  Tziganas, 
and  the  light  breeze  soft  as  silk.  Why  on  earth 
did  I  ever  come  back  to  this  side  of  the  world  ?  " 

He  had  remained  in  the  tropics  for  a  long  while, 
and  had  grown  as  sensitive  to  cold  as  a  delicate 
woman  or  a  cat.  It  was  only  three  years  since 
he  had  taken  to  Iceland  fishing,  more  from  a 
whim  than  because  he  liked  it.  He  had  not  the 
same  powers  of  endurance  which  we  had,  accus- 
tomed as  we  were  from  youth  to  the  rudeness  of 
the  Polar  climate.  He  lacked  our  stout  lungs  and 
broad  shoulders.  Neither  was  his  build  strong 
enough,  nor  his  chest  sufficiently  deep.  Even  at 
the  end  of  the  first  season  he  had  begun  to  cough. 
We  always  say  at  the  Fishery  that  a  man  who 
coughs  is  lost.  He  felt  it  himself,  and  I  think  it 
sometimes  made  him  taciturn,  though  by  nature 
he  was  the  gayest  and  merriest  of  comrades.  No 
sooner  was  he  on  shore  than  he  was  happy  enough, 
but  aboard  the  thought  of  coming  death  haunted 
him.  He  never  spoke  of  it  to  any  one,  save  me, 
and  even  I  was  deceived  by  his  half -joking  manner 
and  never  took  him  seriously.  .  .  .  He  turned  and 
twisted  about  in  the  narrow  bed. 

"  Are  you  comfortable  ?  "  I  asked  him  at  last ; 
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and  as  he  continued  trembling  in  every  limb,  I 
turned  and  lay  half  over  him  to  warm  him. 

"  I've  got  a  feeble  sort  of  body,"  said  he,  "  and 
it  grows  worse.  One  of  these  days,  dear  Sacristan, 
you'll  be  called  upon  to  recite  the  Requiescat  in 
F  .  .  .  ichu  over  me." 

"  And  whose  fault  will  that  be  except  your 
own  ?  " 

"  Mine  or  my  fate's  !  Good  night ;  I  can  feel 
the  warmth  of  your  body,  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
to  sleep.  It's  the  only  thing  worth  doing  here." 

He  lay  quite  still  and  sleep  took  possession  of 
him,  the  kind  of  sleep,  peculiar  to  those  parts, 
which  overcomes  a  man  suddenly,  striking  him 
down  like  a  slaughtered  bullock. 

In  the  other  bunks  the  rest  of  the  twenty 
fishermen  were  lying  chest  against  chest,  or  back 
against  back,  snoring  in  couples,  starboard  and 
larboard  together.  The  steam  of  their  breath 
made  the  shadows  even  denser.  Sad  thoughts 
came  crowding  into  my  mind,  thoughts  of  William, 
and  presently  I  said  to  myself — 

"  Whatever  you  do  you  won't  be  able  to  get  to 
sleep  again  to-night.  Don't  you  think  you  might 
as  well  go  up  on  deck  and  take  a  walk  on  the 
bridge  ?  Your  brother  would  be  more  comfort- 
able, and  you  would  get  a  little  fresh  air." 
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A  moment  later  I  was  outside,  wrapped  up  like 
a  bear.  Such  a  sight  was  awaiting  me  as  even  I, 
experienced  Icelander  as  I  was,  well  versed  in  all 
the  wonders  of  nature,  would  never  have  believed 
possible. 

Toward  the  north  all  the  depth  of  the  sky  was 
in  motion,  although  the  breeze  had  fallen,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Misericorde  it  was  dead 
calm.  The  mists  rolled  about  as  though  blown 
by  phantom  winds.  Suddenly  they  divided,  and 
from  between  them,  gently,  slowly,  a  white 
graceful  shaft  of  light  began  to  grow,  long  and 
pale  like  the  blossoming  of  a  heavenly  flower  in 
the  sleeping  solitude  of  the  ocean.  Then,  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  to  have  attained  its  full  size,  from 
the  base  of  its  stalk  sprang  forth  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  similar  flowers.  I  had  walked  right 
forward  into  the  bows  of  the  ship,  and  there, 
seated  on  the  bowsprit,  watched  it  hi  an  ecstasy. 
The  mists  continued  to  glide  apart  like  curtains 
opening  in  a  triangle,  and  I  seemed  to  be  gazing 
into  the  sanctuary  of  a  church  where  the  strange 
flaming  bouquet  spread  forth  in  all  its  splendour. 
Never  before  had  my  sight  plunged  so  far  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Arctic  sky.  It  was  as  though  I  were 
looking  beyond  the  actual  firmament  into  the 
great  unveiled  tabernacle  of  God,  Tabernaculum 
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Dei,  as  we  used  to  decline  it  in  Father  Brouster's 
class  at  the  Seminary.  It  bore  me  away  to  the 
very  door-sill  of  Paradise,  to  the  foot  of  Thrones 
and  Dominions.  In  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
hour  it  was  granted  to  me,  poor  Sacristan  on  board 
an  Iceland  fishing  smack,  to  behold  a  sight  which 
doubtless  the  Pope  himself  has  never  seen.  .  .  . 
The  flowers  of  light  shone  with  a  more  and  more 
intense  radiance ;  and  then  came  the  most  sur- 
prising thing  of  all.  The  blossom  that  had  first 
opened,  suddenly  broke  away  from  the  midst  of 
the  others,  rose  into  the  sky,  floated  there  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then,  by  I  know  not  what 
mysterious  path,  vanished  toward  the  Pole.  At 
the  same  time  the  others,  drooping  as  though 
faded,  died  away.  In  place  of  the  wondrous 
sheaf,  there  remained  nothing  in  the  gap  between 
the  clouds  save  a  general  brightness,  very  distant, 
clear,  and  pale  as  milk. 

Instinctively  I  had  joined  my  hands,  and  my 
lips  began  to  pray  of  themselves. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  Breton  church  on  the 
night  of  Holy  Saturday,  Easter  Eve  ?  At  the 
end  of  one  of  the  aisles  pious  women  have  placed 
what  they  call  the  "  tomb."  It  cannot  be  seen, 
for  black  curtains  hide  it ;  but  the  Christ  is  there. 
The  faithful  lie  prostrate,  adoring  the  Presence 
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behind  the  veil ;  guarding  the  Divine  Body  which 
has  been  embalmed  by  the  three  Maries.  All 
night  they  weep  silently  or  utter  prayers  like 
lamentations.  At  length  dawn  begins  to  tint 
the  windows,  and  at  once  there  is  a  great  calm. 
The  morning  is  still  dark ;  it  is  just  the  hour  when 
Mary  Magdalen  went  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  finding 
the  stone  taken  away  from  the  door,  entered,  and 
saw  that  the  grave  was  empty.  Suddenly  the 
curtains  are  drawn  aside,  a  priest  appears  in  his 
surplice,  like  the  white-robed  man  of  the  Gospel 
story.  He  speaks  the  sacred  words,  the  whole 
church  trembles,  and  from  every  mouth  escapes 
the  shout  of  joy — 

"  Christ  is  risen  !  " 

Perhaps  you  do  not  see  the  connection  ?  Well, 
I  will  tell  you.  Either  I  have  always  been  very 
much  mistaken,  or  it  was  vouchsafed  to  me  to 
take  part  that  morning,  beneath  that  Polar  sky, 
in  some  splendid  symbolical  representation  of  the 
Mystery  of  the  Resurrection.  For  a  moment  I 
even  fancied  I  could  hear  the  far-off  sound  of 
invisible  choirs.  Throughout  all  space  there  was 
a  great  calm,  an  infinite  brooding.  The  shadows 
drew  back  toward  the  west  and  sank  little  by 
little  till  they  only  formed  a  heavy  line  of  violet- 
grey  cloud  in  the  horizon.  On  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  firmament  opened  a  strange  eye,  its  fixed 
pupil  looking  but  half  awakened  from  a  magnetic 
sleep.  It  was  neither  sun  nor  moon,  but  the 
Polar  Orb  casting  its  first  ray  over  the  fiords. 
There  was  an  unusual  air  of  solemnity  about  it 
which  impressed  me.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
bluish  circle,  a  nimbus,  an  aureole.  Surely  it  had 
not  its  usual  everyday  face.  It  is  true  that  I  had 
never  looked  at  it  so  closely  before.  A  cod-fisher 
lives  crouching  over  the  sea,  as  a  peasant  above 
his  furrows,  attending  to  nothing  save  his  line, 
and  the  fish  that  pass  by,  swimming  on  their  sides 
through  the  transparent  depths  of  the  water. 
Even  to-day  when  I  try  to  picture  the  northern 
sun  to  myself,  I  always  see  it  as  it  was  on  that 
fifteenth  of  April. 

It  was  almost  reverently  that  I  saluted  it, 
saying  in  a  low  voice — 

"  I  am  told  that  you  are  the  same  sun  who 
bathes  the  Breton  springtide  with  a  hot  flood. 
Our  singers  call  you  the  Blessed  Sun  !  It  is  you 
who  make  the  seed  to  grow,  and  open  the  buds. 
You  who  warm  the  door-sills,  so  that  the  old 
women  like  to  sit  there  and  talk  together  of  their 
absent  sons.  It  is  a  proverb  with  us  that  there  can 
be  no  happy  Easter  without  you.  Shine  on  our 
Day,  in  this  region  of  exile,  and  be  good  to  us  I  '* 
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It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  I  heard  a  voice 
behind  me. 

"  What,  already  about,  Jean-Rene  ?  "  said 
Captain  Guyader,  whose  head,  shaggy  as  that  of 
a  wolf,  appeared  outside  his  cabin  door. 

He  fetched  out  his  great  shoulders  and  joined 
me  on  deck. 

"  How  curious  !  "  said  he,  "  it  is  almost  warm. 
The  wind  has  gone  down ;  I  expect  it  will  change 
round  to  the  south.  Don't  you  feel  as  though  you 
were  breathing  the  air  of  France  ?  " 

I  answered,  laughing,  "  Oh,  exactly  !  It  smells 
just  as  it  does  at  home,  the  smell  of  wheaten 
crepes:' 

We  began  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  as 
we  talked  about  our  country. 

"How  long  is  it,"  asked  the  Captain,  "since 
you  spent  Easter  in  Brittany  ?  " 

It  was  my  twelfth  fishing  season,  and  conse- 
quently the  twelfth  Blank  Easter  as  we  call  it. 

"  They  begin  to  tell  up,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am 
still  your  senior  by  two  seasons." 

He  belonged  to  the  village  of  Perros-Hamon, 
about  half  a  league  from  Paimpol.  A  sturdy 
fellow  he  was,  a  regular  sea-faring  Hercules. 
Now  and  then  he  had  sudden  outbursts,  fits  of 
anger,  savage  and  terrible  as  unexpected  tempests ; 
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but  they  never  lasted  long,  and  his  grey  eyes  soon 
grew  serene  again,  and  became  clear  and  good 
like  a  newly  washed  sky.  For  in  reality  he  was 
one  of  the  very  best  of  men,  and  beneath  that 
great  form  and  fierce  exterior  carried  a  child-like 
soul,  and  a  warm  heart  quick  to  feel  for  any  one. 
I  remember  he  told  me  that  morning,  that  he 
never  saw  Easter  approaching  without  a  feeling 
of  sadness. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  feel  as  I  do,  Jean- 
Rene.  It  is  only  on  such  days  that  I  realize 
how  far  away  I  am,  how  lost.  They  may  well 
say  that  the  mast  of  his  ship  never  takes  the  place 
of  his  church  spire  to  the  fisherman.  All  this 
week  I  have  been  miserable,  and  yesterday 
evening  after  you  had  gone  to  bed  I  found  my 
eyes  full  of  tears.  There  is  one  thing  I  never 
can  get  used  to  not  taking  part  in/' 

"  What's  that,  Captain  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  Burial  of  Our  Good  God  !  " 

I've  heard  that  the  people  of  Paimpol  have 
a  certain  custom  on  the  evening  of  Holy  Friday. 
The  bier  is  placed  in  the  body  of  the  church  and 
covered  with  a  black  pall,  over  which  large  silver 
tears  are  scattered.  Upon  it,  in  place  of  the 
coffin,  is  an  almost  life-sized  figure  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross.  The  priests  chant  the  service  for  the 
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dead,  exactly  as  though  He  had  just  expired. 
As  soon  as  the  Absolution  has  been  pronounced, 
bearers  come  forward,  the  crucifix  is  laid  on  a 
stretcher,  and  a  funeral  procession  headed  by  the 
clergy  begins  to  march,  all  the  people  following. 
There  are  old  women  in  the  caps  of  bygone  days 
sobbing  bitterly  behind  their  handkerchiefs.  .  .  . 
About  dusk  they  reach  the  upper  town.  There, 
where  three  cross  roads  meet,  and  the  eye  may 
wander  far  over  the  sea  to  the  promontories  and 
islands  of  Goelo,  stands  a  painted  wooden 
calvary,  planted  in  a  granite  pedestal  that  forms 
an  altar.  "The  Good  God"  is  laid  at  the  foot 
of  this  altar  on  a  bed  of  spring  flowers,  after  which 
the  procession  returns  down  the  hill  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  singing  the  lamentations  of 
the  Prophet. 

"  You  cannot  think,  Jean-Rene,"  said  the 
Captain,  in  a  low  voice,  "you  cannot  think  how 
sad  I  felt  that  again  this  year  the  service  would 
take  place  without  me.  From  the  time  when  I 
was  a  youngster  we  used  to  gather  together  from 
all  the  villages  in  the  Bay.  The  old  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle  could  not  hold 
all  the  pilgrims.  Many  had  to  stay  outside  in 
the  porch,  or  in  the  paths  of  the  graveyard, 
waiting  for  the  procession  to  come  out.  It  was 
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there  that  twelve  years  ago  I  met  a  young  girl 
called  Catherine  Manchec,  who  had  come  with  her 
parents  from  the  Bay  of  Porz-Mazo.  We  hap- 
pened to  sit  together  on  the  same  tombstone.  I 
never  thought  then  that  she  would  one  day 
become  my  wife  ! 

"  And  it  was  at  the  Burial  of  the  Good  God 
that  we  found  one  another  again  ten  years  later, 
just  as  I  had  come  back  after  serving  my  time  in 
the  Navy.  It  was  a  light  night  with  a  velvet 
sky.  The  procession,  after  having  been  to  the 
altar  at  the  calvary,  had  begun  to  descend  the 
little  narrow  paths,  called  by  the  Paimpol  folks 
"  green  lanes,"  that  lead  down  to  the  town. 
Squeezed  between  the  banks  the  crowd  now  and 
then  formed  quite  an  eddy.  During  one  of 
these  stoppages  I  felt  a  soft  warm  breast  against 
my  back,  and  looking  round  found  that  it  was  she 
— Catherine  Manchec.  I  had  seeo  her  five  or 
six  times  during  those  years,  but  always  in  the 
distance  so  that  we  had  never  spoken.  I  now 
said  a  few  words  to  her,  and  she  answered  briefly, 
between  her  prayers,  as  she  went  on  telling  her 
beads.  Her  breath  seemed  to  me  sweet  as  the 
scent  of  the  hawthorns  that  bordered  the  edge 
of  the  path.  Fearing  to  disturb  her,  I  did  not 
follow  her  into  church,  but  waited  close  to  the 

Q 
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door  to  meet  her  as  she  came  out,  and  whether 
she  liked  it  or  not,  I  walked  a  good  bit  of  the  way 
towards  Porz  Mazo  with  her  and  her  friends. 
The  week  after  we  were  engaged.  ...  I  have  gone 
through  more  than  one  storm  since  then,  but  there 
are  some  things  one  can  never  forget." 

While  the  Captain  and  I  were  talking  thus,  on 
the  deck  of  the  "  Misericorde,"  still  sticky  with  the 
refuse  from  the  cod-fish,  the  pale  Iceland  daylight 
was  slowly  growing  in  the  sky,  spreading  a  great 
circle  of  white  light  over  the  dusky  waters.  The 
blue  halo  round  the  sun  had  vanished,  and  the 
disk  looked  like  a  huge  red  moon.  Here  and  there 
in  the  clear  distance  rose  the  masts  of  other  ships, 
anchored,  like  our  own,  outside  Faxa  Fiord. 
The  evening  before  not  one  had  been  visible, 
hidden  as  they  were  in  thick  grey  haze,  but  now 
they  might  be  seen  plainly  enough  without 
straining  one's  eyes.  They  looked  like  a  line  of 
bell  towers,  and  made  me  think  of  the  delicate 
spires  of  our  Tregor  country,  of  which  I  have  often 
caught  sight  before  I  could  see  the  land. 

And  down  in  the  East  was  the  Island,  or  its 
ghost.  It  was  not  every  day,  no,  nor  even  every 
month,  that  we  could  see  it.  I  assure  you  that 
one  year  during  the  whole  season  we  were  not 
once  able  to  salute  its  icy  muzzle  !  The  old 
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sailors  of  Iceland  tell  strangers  the  most  absurd 
stories  about  their  country.  For  instance,  they 
say  that  she  is  the  grandmother  of  all  the  whales, 
being  herself  an  immense  whale.  That  she  has 
a  fancy  for  travelling,  and  like  all  the  monsters 
of  her  kind  is  fond  of  changing  about  to  different 
parts  of  the  sea.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  land 
more  capricious  ;  one  evening  she  will  seem  quite 
close,  you  almost  feel  that  you  can  touch  her,  the 
next  .  .  .froutt!  she  has  disappeared  altogether. 
This  morning  she  looked  as  though  she  were 
floating  peacefully  on  the  waters,  a  marble  city 
with  steep  ramparts  topped  by  high  sparkling 
domes. 

"  Really  !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
after  looking  at  his  chronometer,  "are  those 
fellows  down  there  going  to  spend  their  Easter 
Day  in  bed  ?  Stop  !  I'll  ring  for  Mass  !  "  and 
he  ran  off  to  where  the  bell  hung,  covered  with 
verdigris,  between  two  iron  supports,  in  the  bows 
of  the  vessel. 

Drelin,  din  ;  din,  din  !  Drelin,  din ! 

It  had  not  the  same  great  voice  as  the  big  bell 
of  Treguier,  that  bell  of  the  "  Misericorde,"  but, 
my  word  !  that  did  not  prevent  its  making  a 
sensation.  The  towzled  heads  came  crowding 
up  the  hatchway. 
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"What's  the  matter,  Kerello  ?  What's  the 
matter  ?  " 

And  the  Captain  broke  in,  crying,  "  The  matter  ? 
why,  it's  Easter  Day,  you  sluggards  !  "  Then  he 
began  ringing  the  bell  again  harder  than  ever  ; 
it  was  like  a  storm  of  sharp  little  icy  notes  spread- 
ing farther  and  farther  out  over  the  silent  frozen 
reaches  of  the  lonely  waters. 


CHAPTER  III 

IN  less  than  an  hour  all  was  ready  for  Mass.  The 
deck  had  been  washed  with  salt  water,  so  that 
not  a  vestige  of  fish  debris  remained.  One  of  our 
spare  sails,  thick,  grey  and  new,  which  now  saw 
that  Northern  daylight  for  the  first  time,  was 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  skylight  by  way  of  an 
altar  cloth,  the  reefing  cords  serving  for  fringe. 
On  the  top  of  it  we  placed  the  coloured  china 
figure  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle  which 
always  stood  in  the  Captain's  cabin,  and  an  old 
roughly  carved  wooden  Saint  Yves,  smoke-browned 
with  many  years'  sojourn  in  the  fo'castle.  One  of 
the  men,  Garandel,  from  the  town  of  Trezeny, 
remembered,  just  in  time,  that  his  mother  always 
put  a  branch  of  blessed  box  beneath  his  clothes 
at  the  bottom  of  his  sea  chest,  to  keep  him  from 
misfortune.  Fetching  it  he  nailed  it  to  the  main- 
mast, just  behind  the  altar.  It  was  poorly  off  as 
to  foliage,  this  shabby  morsel  of  withered  box,  but 
all  the  same  it  cheered  our  sight,  warmed  our 
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hearts,  called  up,  in  that  doleful  Polar  landscape, 
many  a  sweet  thought  of  the  Breton  springtide. 
We  felt  our  very  souls  comforted. 

"  After  all  it  was  not  so  foolish,  that  idea  of  my 
good  mother,  was  it  ?  "  said  Garandel. 

As  soon  as  our  preparations  were  over,  the 
Captain  told  the  cabin  boy  to  go  over  and  stand 
by  the  bell. 

'  You're  to  ring,"  said  he,  "  when  I  make  you 
a  sign  ;  at  the  Sanctus." 

As  for  me,  I  took  up  my  position  in  front  of  the 
altar,  which  reached  about  halfway  up  my  leg. 
The  main-mast  with  its  yard,  against  which  the 
shrouds  hung  like  ladders,  formed  an  immense 
cross  in  the  sky.  The  "  Misericorde  "  was  rocking 
gently  with  a  slight  smooth  motion,  and  with  it 
from  right  to  left,  from  left  to  right  bowed  the 
figures  of  the  Paimpol  Virgin  and  the  Saint  of 
Treguier.  Not  a  sound  was  there  save  the  soft 
whispering  of  the  wash  against  the  bows,  while 
between  the  ropes  the  undulations  of  the  endless 
steel-grey  swell  rose  and  sank  away.  The  men 
drew  up  in  a  circle  around  me.  They  had  dressed 
themselves  for  the  occasion  in  their  cleanest  and 
freshest  jerseys  and  trousers.  If  they  had  been 
attending  Mass  in  their  own  parish  church  they 
could  not  have  looked  trimmer.  Only  the  great 
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bright  woollen  comforters  knotted  round  their 
throats,  and  their  thick  cloth  jackets  thrown  over 
their  shoulders  by  way  of  overcoats  suggested 
the  presence  of  the  Arctic  climate. 

"  Ready,  when  you  are,  Jean-Rene,"  said 
the  Captain. 

I  took  off  my  fur  cap,  three  parts  bare,  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

"  EN  HANO  AN  TAD,  HAG  AR  MAB,  HAR  AR 
SPERED  SANTEI*  1  "  * 

Perhaps  in  any  other  place  the  scene  would 
have  been  comic,  and  undoubtedly  I  should 
have  appeared  a  most  curious  clergyman.  But 
there,  on  that  solitary  fishing  smack,  lost  in  the 
infinite  silence  of  an  infinite  void,  he  would 
have  been  no  sailor  who  would  have  found  it 
in  his  heart  to  laugh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
don't  suppose  one  of  us  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  ...  I  know  I  felt  grave  enough — even  a 
little  moved,  as  I  always  have  done  when  called 
upon  to  officiate.  Ever  since  I  spent  that  time 
at  the  seminary  there  has  been  something  of  the 
priest  about  me.  .  .  .  Every  one  behaved  very 
devoutly.  Some  produced  rosaries  from  the 
pockets  of  their  Sunday  jackets,  where  they  had 

*  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 
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lain  forgotten  since  the  previous  autumn.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  deep  silence  that  I  intoned 
the  Breton  prayers.  My  comrades  gave  the  re- 
sponses, standing  almost  upright  with  knees  bent 
against  the  nets.  Their  great,  rough,  slow  voices 
woke  strange,  long  sounds,  unknown  echoes  in 
the  wide  space  around  us,  as  though  the  crews 
of  unseen  vessels  had  begun  to  pray  with  us  from 
the  depths  below.  No  doubt  this  made  some  of 
us  feel  uneasy,  for  you  know  what  they  say,  that 
when  any  one  prays  aloud  in  the  Iceland  Fishery, 
all  the  drowned  souls  who  are  wandering  in  the 
neighbourhood  come  to  join.  I  have  often  heard 
old  Father  lyoll  of  the  "  Marguerite  "  say  that  one 
night,  when  he  was  repeating  a  Pater  Noster  by 
way  of  comforting  himself  as  he  fished,  he  heard 
voices  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  saying 
each  word  after  him.  He  stopped,  surprised  and 
frightened.  Then  like  a  great  sob,  from  below 
the  waves,  he  heard  a  voice  murmur  plaintively  : 
"  If  only  you  had  gone  on  as  far  as  Liber  a  nos  a 
malo,  we  should  all  have  been  delivered." 

Well,  that  day  on  board  the  "  Misericorde"  we 
must  have  delivered  more  than  one  dead  fisher- 
man's soul,  for  we  went  right  through  our  prayers 
to  the  very  end.  After  we  had  finished  there 
came  the  reading  of  the  Mass.  I  read  from  an 
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old  Prayer-book,  or  rather  an  old  Breviary,  very 
thick,  bound  in  sheepskin  with  a  brass  clasp. 
It  had  been  given  me  by  Monsieur  Bleaz,  the 
Rector  of  Plouguiel  the  year  I  went  to  college. 
It  has  been  with  me  on  all  my  voyages,  the  dear 
old  book  ;  indeed,  more  than  once  we  have  nearly 
gone  to  the  bottom  together.  I  have  it  still,  you 
shall  see  it.  All  the  important  dates  of  my  life 
are  written  in  it  on  the  flyleaf,  with  various  notes 
I  have  made  in  my  own  way.  You  will  notice 
that  the  Easter  Day  of  which  we  are  speaking 
is  mentioned  there,  and  even  the  last  words  of 
my  brother.  But  I  must  not  get  on  too  fast. 

When  I  reached  the  "Sanctus"  the  Captain  made 
a  sign  to  the  cabin  boy,  and  said  to  the  men — 

"  War  an  daoulin,  potred."  * 

For  a  minute  or  two  we  remained  thus  in  silence, 
our  heads  bowed,  listening  to  the  little  bell,  and 
closing  our  eyes  that  we  might  see  once  more  the 
church  of  our  native  town,  the  altar  decked  with 
green  boughs  and  flowers,  the  gold-embroidered 
vestments  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  nave,  the  bent 
necks  of  the  women,  crowned  by  their  high  lace 
caps,  looking  like  a  flock  of  white  gulls.  ...  No 
sooner  had  I  finished  the  lie  missa  est,  than  the 
Captain  said  to  me — 

*  Down  on  your  knees,  boys. 
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"  That  is  not  all,  Jean-Rene.  We  cannot  have 
High  Mass  without  a  little  singing." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  the  others.  "  Of  course 
you  must  sing." 

Ever  since  my  first  Communion  I  have  been 
celebrated  for  my  voice.  It  was  that  which  made 
Dom  Bleaz,  the  Rector  of  Plouguiel,  choose  me 
as  an  acolyte,  and  then  suggest  to  me  the  glories 
of  the  priesthood.  And  when  I  had  grown  up, 
and  my  chest  had  become  broad  and  strong  with 
the  great  sea  breezes,  it  seemed  as  though  I  had 
a  whole  set  of  organ  pipes  inside  me. 

One  day  when  I  was  in  the  Navy,  on  board  the 
"Melpomene,"  just  off  Bourbon,  we  were  overtaken 
by  a  frightful  gale.  It  whistled,  howled,  shrieked 
like  an  uproar  of  demons  !  I  was  aloft  with  the 
others  helping  reef  the  sail. 

"  I  say,  Kerello,  there  are  some  lungs  that  beat 
yours  !  "  cried  the  man  next  to  me,  shouting  into 
my  ear.  I  did  not  answer  him,  but  gathering 
my  forces  together,  I  sang  forth  with  all  my 
strength — 

"  Eun  Doue  hepken  adori."  * 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  more  magni- 
ficent or  soul-inspiring  hymn  than  that.  I  sang 
it  all  the  time  we  were  at  work. 

*  "  One  God  aloue  tliou  shalt  adore." 
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"  Glorious  !  "  said  the  commander,  when  I 
came  down  from  the  mast-head,  for  even  below 
every  one  had  heard  me.  I  had  triumphed  over 
the  Witch's  Sabbath  of  those  winds  and  waves, 
and,  what  is  even  more  curious,  almost  imme- 
diately the  wind  veered  round. 

But  it  was  very  seldom  that  I  sang  at  the 
Fishery.  I  have  already  told  you  why,  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  Polar  silence,  I  felt  almost 
afraid  of  my  own  voice.  Besides,  some  people 
say  that  it  brings  misfortune,  attracts  death.  To 
be  sure,  the  men  of  my  watch  often  used  to  ask 
me  as  we  sank  down  into  our  feather  beds — 

"  Jean-Rene,  sing  us  a  song  as  we  go  to  sleep, 
to  make  us  dream  about  home." 

Sometimes  I  would  do  so,  and  before  plunging 
into  the  well  of  dreams  on  my  own  account, 
would  hum  the  air  of  Filles  de  L,annion,  or  the 
Song  of  the  Seaweed  Gatherers. 

But  as  to  singing  out  there  on  deck  with  my 
full  voice  ?  .  .  .  I  turned  toward  my  brother 
as  though  to  ask  his  advice. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  gunwale,  his  legs  hanging, 
one  hand  grasping  the  stay  of  the  mainmast.  .  .  . 
In  the  excitement  of  the  morning  I  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  notice  him.  .  .  .  Now  I  was  struck 
by  his  colour.  Beneath  the  thin  layer  of  tau 
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that  covered  his  young  face,  he  had  the  pallid 
look  of  a  drowned  man.  My  heart  gave  a  throb 
of  fear,  and  he  must  have  seen  it  in  my  eyes,  for, 
straightening  his  bent  back,  he  began  to  laugh, 
and  said  cheerfully — 

"  Come,  Jean-Rene,  don't  let  us  have  to  press 
you  any  more.  It  is  Kaster  Day,  you  owe  us  at 
least  one  Hallelujah/'  and  as  he  spoke  his  cheeks 
flushed.  The  others  echoed — 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  sing  us  a  Hallelujah/' 

"  Stop  !  "  continued  William,  "  I  believe  I 
remember  some  Kaster  hymn  in  I/atin,  but  I 
have  forgotten  the  first  words.  .  .  .  Don't  you 
remember  they  used  to  tell  us,  when  I  was  little, 
that  the  angels  invented  it,  and  that  as  long  as 
it  was  being  sung  there  was  a  truce  to  all  pain 
and  sorrow  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  even 
for  the  damned  ?  " 

"  You  mean  Oh  filii  et  filicz  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  !  Sing  it,  Jean-Rene.  I^et  us 
have  it  in  your  best  style,  so  that  they  may  hear 
it  over  there,  and  it  may  bring  them  pleasure  as 
well  as  us."  He  pointed  to  the  distant  outlines 
of  the  fishing  smacks  anchored  in  the  offing. 

"  A}^e  !  "  said  the  Captain,  "  do  honour  to  the 
'  Misericorde.' " 

Then  I  forgot  all  my  fears,  and,  standing  on  a 
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coil  of  rope,  I  sang  the  sweet,  loud  song  of  the 
Resurrection.  My  voice  rose  powerful  and  clear 
into  that  virgin  region  of  eternal  silence.  Most 
of  my  comrades,  even  my  brother  himself,  had 
from  the  first  begun  to  accompany  me  in  an 
undertone.  Little  by  little  I  lost  myself.  Wings 
seemed  to  bear  me  up  into  space,  and  a  sort  of 
intoxication  took  possession  of  me.  It  was  as 
though  all  Easter  music  were  singing  in  my  heart. 
I  had  just  reached  the  words,  Vide  Thomas, 
vide  latus  .  .  .  see,  they  are  marked  with  a  cross 
in  the  book  .  .  .  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
cry  from  the  starboard,  a  cry  wrhich  I  can  still 
hear  after  nineteen  years — 

"  Jean-Rene,  your  brother  has  broken  a  blood- 
vessel !  " 

"  My  God !  " 

I  made  but  one  bound  toward  William.  He 
was  still  crouching  on  the  gunwale,  but  he  had 
let  go  the  stay,  and  on  either  side  a  sailor  was 
supporting  him  by  the  shoulder.  Beneath  his 
jersey  great  billows  seemed  to  rise  which  escaped 
from  his  lips  and  nostrils  in  waves  of  blood.  His 
knees,  his  boots  were  deluged,  and  there  was  a 
red  pool  on  the  deck  as  though  a  hundred  codfish 
had  been  cut  up  there.  I  was  going  to  take  him 
in  my  arms  to  carry  him  I  knew  not  where  .  .  . 
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somewhere  .  .  .  thinking  it  would  comfort  him. 
But  he  made  a  movement  with  his  hand,  and 
whispered  between  two  gushes — 

"  Leave  me.  Leave  me.  ...  It  must 
come.  .  .  ." 

We  were  gathered  together  in  a  group  opposite 
to  him,  pale  as  himself,  and  there  we  stood  stupe- 
fied, silent,  staring  at  him.  I  looked  round  for 
the  Captain.  He  had  rushed  down  to  the  cabin, 
and  now  reappeared  with  a  glass  half  full  of  dark- 
looking  liquid. 

"  If  you  can  swallow  that,  it  will  do  you  good, 
William,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  rum — the  very  best !  " 

My  brother  stretched  out  his  hand,  but  it  was 
trembling  too  much  to  hold  the  glass. 

"  Pour  it  into  my  mouth,"  he  gasped  ;  but  we 
had  to  wait  till  the  choking  coughs  became  less 
frequent.  When  at  last  the  liquor  had  gone  down, 
he  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief — 

"  That's  better  !  I  feel  as  though  I  had  drunk 
some  of  the  sunshine  of  the  Indies." 

As  he  spoke  he  wiped  his  face  with  the  back  of 
his  hand,  trying  to  remove  some  of  the  clots  of 
blood  which  stuck  to  the  close  curls  of  his  beard, 
saying  in  a  tone  half  comic,  half  pathetic — 

"  All  the  same  it  has  a  filthy  taste,  human 
blood !  " 
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"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  lie  down  ?  "  I  asked 
him. 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  said  he ;  "  you  must  finish 
the  festival  without  me,  I'm  no  good." 

"  He  will  be  more  comfortable  in  my  cabin," 
observed  the  Captain ;  "  there  is  a  spare  mattress. 
Take  him  down,  Jean-Rene." 

But  William  protested  that  he  needed  no  one's 
help.  He  seemed  ashamed  of  what  had  happened 
to  him.  In  the  midst  of  all  those  sturdy  fellows, 
strong  as  trees,  with  faces  which,  at  sight  of  his 
suffering,  showed  a  stupefied  pity,  he  felt  feeble 
as  a  woman,  and  yet  hated  to  acknowledge  his 
weakness.  As  he  raised  himself  to  pass  amongst 
them,  his  legs  shook  beneath  him,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  ship  set  him  staggering  like  a  drunken 
man. 

When  we  were  alone  in  the  cabin,  his  first 
words  were,  "  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  rag  !  " 

I  had  no  end  of  trouble  to  get  off  his  boots,  for 
his  feet  were  swollen,  but  once  he  found  himself 
on  his  back  he  began  to  joke. 

"  Faith,  it's  not  at  all  bad  here,  is  it  ?  "  said 
he.  "  Quite  a  rich  man's  bed,  my  dear  boy  !  I 
declare  it's  a  woollen  mattress  too,  soft  enough 
to  send  any  one  to  sleep.  I  shall  be  dreaming 
that  I'm  the  Captain." 
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I  folded  his  jacket  together  in  four  and  slipped 
it  under  his  head  by  way  of  a  pillow,  and  then 
wrapped  him  in  a  blanket.  As  soon  as  I  had 
settled  him  he  spoke  again. 

"  Now,  Jean- Rene,  I  don't  intend  to  give  any 
more  trouble.  Go  away  and  have  a  good  time  !  " 

"  But  suppose  the  bleeding  comes  on  again  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  trouble  your  head  about  that,  I 
shall  call  you  if  it  does ; "  and  as  I  put  my  foot 
on  the  first  stair  he  called  out  to  me — 

"  I  shall  want  to  know  if  the  chitterlings  are 
good.  There  are  some,  you  know,  being  fried." 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  Captain  had  given  orders  the  night  before, 
to  the  cabin  boy,  that  the  meal  should  be  worthy 
of  the  great  occasion  we  were  celebrating.  I 
found  my  comrades  breaking  biscuit  into  their 
pewter  plates,  for  we  were  to  begin  with  Soupe 
d'oing,  so  dear  to  the  Breton  stomach.  Every- 
body had  been  talking  about  the  soup  since 
break  of  day,  and  of  the  potato  puree,  but  above 
all,  of  the  chitterlings. 

"  A  splendid  dish  of  chitterlings  I  "  the  Captain 
had  declared.  "  They  are  from  Guingamp,  where 
they  make  them  so  tasty  !  " 

Such  delicacies  are  rare  at  the  Fishery.  As  a 
rule  no  one  takes  much  notice  of  food,  but  makes 
his  meal  wherever  he  happens  to  be,  often  without 
even  leaving  off  fishing.  A  crust,  a  bit  of  salt 
meat,  a  drink  of  water  drawn  from  the  cask, 
that  is  the  daily  menu.  So  you  can  imagine  we 

had  been  looking  forward  a  good  deal  to  the 

R 
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promised  good  cheer,  the  Easter  "  I,ove  Feast," 
eaten  in  company.  Nothing  need  prevent  us 
from  prolonging  it  to  any  extent,  merrily,  pipe 
in  mouth,  with  yarns  of  all  sorts,  and  songs.  .  .  . 
Even  during  Mass  I  am  afraid  more  than 
one  of  us  must  have  been  distracted  from  his 
devotions  by  the  scents  which  came  from  the 
galley,  by  the  clouds  of  black  smoke  that  rose  up 
from  its  chimney  into  the  sky.  .  .  .  Among  the 
mournful  waters  of  that  land  of  exile  no  pleasures 
can  be  reckoned  slight. 

But  all  pleasure  was  over  for  me.  The  accident 
which  had  so  suddenly  befallen  my  brother  had 
altogether  upset  my  mind,  so  that  I  felt  as  stunned 
as  though  I  had  fallen  from  the  mast-head. 
Nothing  seemed  to  matter  ! 

However,  I  went  and  took  my  place  among  the 
others.  They  were  gathered  aft,  where  a  sail 
had  been  stretched  over  the  mizzen  boom  by  way 
of  a  tent.  No  one  seemed  very  gay,  and  their 
eyes  were  restless  and  absent-minded. 

"  How  is  he,  Jean- Rene  ?  "  asked  the  Captain. 

"  He  seems  better.  He  doesn't  complain  of 
any  pain.  His  one  wish  is  that  his  illness  should 
not  spoil  our  day.  He  absolutely  forbade  my 
stopping  with  him,  saying  that  he  should  like  to 
go  to  sleep/' 
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"I  feel  certain/'  said  Garandel,  "  that  he'll 
pull  through." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
ours  !  "  muttered  Desire  Kerneur,  a  Newfound- 
land fisherman  whom  we  called  "  Old  Wet- 
Blanket."  He  didn't  go  on  to  explain,  but  we 
all  knew  what  he  meant.  If  my  brother  were  to 
die  during  the  voyage  it  would  bring  bad  luck  to 
the  "  Misericorde."  Misfortunes  are  like  rats,  if 
you  have  one  you  very  soon  get  a  nest ;  and  there 
is  a  saying  that  when  a  sailor  dies  at  the  Fishery, 
all  on  board  will  soon  follow  him.  I  have  seen  it 
happen ;  ten  men  cut  down  in  three  days.  Of 
all  that  crew  only  one  remained,  the  eleventh. 
Death  appeared  willing  to  spare  him,  but  mad- 
dened with  fear  he  met  it  halfway,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  to  cut  short  his  misery.  May 
God  rest  his  soul ! 

The  cabin  boy  had  served  the  soup.  Under 
the  sheltering  sail  every  one  began  to  eat,  sitting 
cross-legged  like  tailors,  and  gradually  their  faces 
cleared.  The  Captain  having  passed  round  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  our  gloomy  forebodings  began 
to  disappear.  We  drank  to  William's  health, 
and  Garandel  remarked — 

"  You'd  better  keep  something  for  him ;  you'll 
see  that  the  boy  will  wake  up  hungry.  Ah,"  he 
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continued  cheerfully,  "  he's  not  caught  his  last 
cod  yet !  You  mark  my  words,  and  don't  worry 
yourselves.  I  tell  you  we've  get  the  wind  in 
our  favour." 

He  was  a  gay  young  fellow,  Garandel,  with  a 
pink  face  like  that  of  a  girl,  and  eyes  as  blue  and 
gentle  as  those  of  a  child.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
a  little  "  wanting,"  but  that  only  made  us  the  more 
fond  of  him,  for  an  Innocent  always  brings  good 
luck.  They  are  said  to  know  things  hidden  from 
ordinary  mortals,  and  now,  at  hearing  the  lad 
speak  with  such  certainty,  we  all  felt  reassured. 
Moreover,  the  appearance  of  the  chitterlings  in 
a  cloud  of  fragrant  steam  still  further  restored 
the  crew  to  good  spirits.  The  dish  was  greeted 
with  three  loud  "  Hurrahs."  Good-bye  fears, 
good-bye  cares  !  At  first  whiff  of  the  peppered 
perfume  of  this  dainty  from  far-off  home,  all  our 
cheerfulness  returned.  As  to  Iceland,  Good 
L,ord  !  how  far  away  we  seemed  from  it !  We 
felt  as  though  we  were  sitting  at  dinner  at  some 
Pardon  on  the  Breton  coast.  It  was  April,  Lent 
was  over.  From  the  beams  of  the  barns  hung 
freshly-killed  headless  bodies  of  pigs.  .  .  .  The 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  house,  their  skirts 
turned  up  beneath  their  aprons,  kept  going  and 
coming. 
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Young  men  in  shirt-sleeves  were  running  about 
with  glasses  and  bottles.  We  could  see  it  all  in 
our  mind's  eye.  Even  the  great  sail  stretched 
over  the  boom  added  to  the  illusion,  reminding 
us  of  the  tent  raised  in  the  meadow  nearest  to 
the  house  to  serve  as  a  dining-room.  And  the 
sky,  the  pale  sky  of  the  north,  had  decked  itself 
with  an  unfamiliar  brilliance  for  the  occasion, 
while  the  sea  made  a  light  intermittent  sound 
like  the  rustling  of  wind  among  the  leaves. 

And  now  at  last  we  were  talking  cheerfully 
and  naturally,  and  our  talk  was  about  our  native 
country.  The  married  men  were  joking  the  boys 
about  their  sweethearts,  and  arranging  the 
weddings  which  should  take  place  when  we  re- 
turned in  September :  and  all  the  time  we  went  on 
drinking,  for  the  chitterlings  had  made  us  thirsty, 
and  the  Captain  kept  saying,  "  Easter  comes 
only  once  a  year,  we  must  all  enjoy  it  like  good 
Christians." 

He  preached  by  his  example,  and  the  crew 
needed  but  little  inducement  to  follow  his  lead, 
so  that  the  number  of  empty  bottles  increased 
considerably,  brown  French  wine  flasks,  bought 
at  Bordeaux  when  we  had  been  there  with  a 
cargo  of  salt.  Gradually  a  slow  drunkenness 
became  more  and  more  apparent.  Eyes  grew 
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small  and  brilliant,  and  one  salter,  who  had  been 
in  the  Chinese  war,  and  who,  when  drunk,  always 
gave  us  his  experiences,  began  telling  rather 
questionable  stories  about  some  young  girl 
"  over  there  "  whose  remembrance  haunted  him. 

His  voice  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  but  still 
he  babbled  on.  ...  The  rest  of  us  had  become 
silent,  nominally  for  the  sake  of  listening  to  him, 
but  really  because  there  was  no  more  to  talk 
about.  At  the  Fishery,  conversation  never  lasts 
long,  not  even  on  a  feast  day.  Every  one  had 
fallen  into  a  vague  dream  through  which  far-away 
objects,  all  kinds  of  Breton  things,  trees,  clock 
towers,  mossy  roofs,  faces  of  women  and  children, 
went  and  came.  And  still  the  salter  went  on 
with  his  story,  though  no  one  paid  any  attention 
to  it  save  himself.  .  .  .  And  all  the  while  the 
smoke  of  our  pipes  waved  over  us  like  a  fog. 

I  suppose  I  had  drunk  almost  as  much  as  the 
others,  but  my  head  had  remained  clear.  From 
time  to  time  I  strained  my  ear  anxiously  toward 
the  cabin,  waiting  for  a  call,  ready  to  rise  at  the 
first  sign.  Thus  it  was,  as  I  was  turning  round  for 
perhaps  the  twentieth  time,  that  I  saw  William 
standing  a  few  paces  away,  looking  at  us.  His 
hands  were  hi  his  pockets,  his  right  foot  forward, 
his  left  shoulder  leaning  against  the  main-mast. 
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He  was  still  very  pale,  but  his  face  was  calmer, 
more  peaceful.  His  mouth  looked  as  though  he 
were  laughing,  and  in  the  smile  there  was  a  slight 
expression  of  mockery.  His  beautiful  fair  beard, 
with  its  fine  rippling  waves,  spread  out  over  his 
blue  woollen  jersey,  glittering  in  the  clear  light 
of  the  Polar  afternoon,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
cleaned  it  carefully,  for  not  a  trace  of  blood  re- 
mained upon  it.  You  can  imagine  what  a  cry  of 
joy  I  uttered  as  I  pointed  him  out  to  my  com- 
panions. 

"  Garandel  was  right !  "  said  the  Captain ; 
"  hurrah  for  Garandel !  " 

Every  one  saw  my  brother  as  distinctly  as  I 
did,  and  Old  Wet-Blanket  called  out  to  him  in  his 
surly  voice — 

"  Well,  how  long  are  you  going  to  stand  there  ? 
What  are  you  waiting  f or  ?  " 

And  Garandel  added  :  "  If  it  had  not  been  for 
me  you'd  have  had  to  go  with  an  empty  stomach. 
But  come  along,  I  made  them  promise  to  keep  a 
share  for  you  !  " 

But  still  he  never  moved,  only  kept  looking 
fixedly  at  us  with  his  dark  eyes  the  colour  of  sea- 
water,  and  that  strange  disquieting  smile  of  his. 

"  I  wonder  how  long  you're  going  to  stand  there 
making  fools  of  us  I  "  growled  the  Captain,  half 
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amused,  half  angry.  "  If  once  I  get  up  to  come  to 
you,  I'll  make  you  sorry  for  yourself,  my  lad." 

Herve  Guyader  was  as  quick  to  strike  as  to 
speak,  and  he  was  already  walking  toward  my 
brother,  his  great  body  a  little  weighed  down  by 
the  drink  he  had  taken.  His  powerful  form  hid 
William  from  our  view,  and  some  one  said — 

"  I  bet  he'll  take  him  up  in  his  arms  like  a  little 
cabin  boy  !  " 

We  were  all  ready  to  give  my  brother  scorn  for 
scorn,  but  suddenly  we  forgot  our  wish. 

The  Captain  had  not  taken  ten  paces,  when  all 
at  once  he  stopped,  and  we  saw  him  turn  with  a 
quick  movement.  He  was  ghastly  pale,  and  his 
hands  were  trembling,  so  that  he  scarcely  seemed 
to  have  the  strength  to  speak. 

"  William  is  not  there  !  "  he  said.  "  He  has 
vanished  !  " 

And  then  we  saw  that  the  place  where  he  had 
been  standing  was  empty.  There  was  no  one  at 
the  foot  of  the  mast,  no  one  at  all.  Startled,  we 
looked  at  one  another,  the  sweat  breaking  out  on 
our  foreheads.  No  one  spoke  the  word  Warning, 
but  every  one  realized  that  that  was  what  it  was. 
The  Captain  had  rejoined  us.  The  invincible 
hand  of  fear  had  him  by  the  throat,  and  he  was 
staggering,  this  rough  man  who,  a  hundred  times, 
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had  braved  the  worst  of  deaths  without  moving  a 
muscle. 

"  Jean-Rene/'  whispered  he  in  a  low,  almost 
supplicating  tone,  "it  is  your  place  to  go.  .  .  . 
There  is  something  very  strange  about  this.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  better  for  you  to  go.  .  .  .  You  see,  he 
is  your  brother.  ..." 

How  I  reached  the  cabin,  how  I  got  down  the 
stairs  without  breaking  my  neck,  how  I  felt  at 
this  most  awful  moment  of  my  life,  I  cannot  tell 
you.  It  seems  as  though  there  were,  just  then,  a 
gap  in  my  memory,  and  I  only  remember  that  my 
head  felt  like  an  anvil  upon  which  two  blacksmiths 
were  hammering  a  piece  of  iron.  .  .  .  Coming  as  I 
did  from  the  light  without,  it  was  some  time  before 
I  could  see  clearly  into  the  narrow  chamber ;  but 
at  last  I  made  out  the  form  of  my  brother.  He 
had  his  back  turned  toward  me,  so  that  his  face 
lay  against  the  side  of  the  ship.  Kneeling  down 
close  to  him,  I  called  to  him  softly — 

"  William,  William  !  " 

As  to  stretching  out  my  hand  to  touch  him, 
I  dared  not  do  it  from  dread  of  finding  him  stiff 
and  cold.  Ah,  the  agony  of  it !  the  weight  of 
fear  !  I  raised  my  voice — 

"  William,  in  God's  name  !  " 

I  was  answered  by  a  feeble  sigh.    Then  he  was 
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still  alive  !  Seeing  that  he  was  trying  to  turn 
over,  I  leaned  into  the  bunk  to  help  him.  The 
bleeding  must  have  come  on  again,  for  when  I 
drew  back  my  arms  were  covered  with  blood, 
and  the  mattress  was  drenched. 

As  for  my  poor  brother,  he  was  but  the  shadow 
of  himself.  Death  had  been  busy  with  him,  and 
two  hours  had  sufficed  to  empty  the  young  body, 
which  I  had  always  known  so  handsome  and 
graceful,  so  gilded  with  the  sunshine  of  those 
summer  seas  he  had  frequented  before  the  terrible 
days  at  the  Fishery.  .  .  .  Tears  flooded  my  eyes, 
but  I  managed  to  hold  them  back. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  make  you  more 
comfortable,  I,ommic  ?  "  I  asked,  using  the 
tender  nickname  by  which  our  mother  called 
him. 

His  eyes  travelled  to  the  bottle  of  rum  which 
the  Captain  had  left  on  the  table,  and  I  poured 
a  few  drops  between  his  lips.  He  uttered  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  drawing  me  toward  him  stammered — 

"  On  deck  ...  I  must  have  air  ...  I  shall  stifle 
here  !  " 

Making  but  a  step  to  the  staircase,  I  called  up 
the  hatchway — 

"  Here,  you  fellows !  I^end  a  hand,  will 
you  ?  " 
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They  came  running  all  together,  and  I  explained 
what  I  wanted  to  the  Captain. 

"  All  right !  "  said  he.  "  Let  him  have  his 
own  way.  It  will  be  best  to  move  him  mattress 
and  all ;  111  do  it  if  you'll  help  me/' 

He  had  quite  recovered  himself,  and  called  out 
his  orders  as  though  they  had  been  sailing  direc- 
tions. 

"  I  was  only  so  frightened  you'd  find  him  dead/' 
he  whispered  in  my  ear. 

"  He's  not  very  much  better  than  if  he  was," 
said  I. 

This  giant  Guyader  was  as  handy  as  he  was 
strong,  and  the  change  was  made  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  quietly,  without  a  break  or  a  jerk.  We 
carried  the  sick  man  aft,  to  the  spot  where  a  few 
moments  earlier  we  had  been  so  strangely  startled 
by  seeing  his  apparition. 

The  cabin  boy  finished  clearing  away  the 
remains  of  the  feast,  swept  up  the  tobacco  ash, 
and  cleaned  the  deck,  while  I  crouched  on  the 
boards  close  to  William.  The  others  had  scattered 
hither  and  thither,  and  were  loitering  about  on 
the  gunwales,  leaving  us  alone  together.  He 
breathed  more  freely  now,  and  with  his  mouth 
half  open,  seemed  drinking  the  air  in  greedily. 
It  was  already  evening.  These  far  northern  lands, 
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slow  as  they  are  to  lighten,  preserve,  far  into  the 
dusk,  a  mysterious  radiance.  The  sky  had  taken 
on  once  more  its  violet  tints.  On  our  right  the 
shadow  of  the  vessel  spread  larger  and  larger, 
and  in  the  grey  distance  clouds  began  moving 
with  the  freshening  breeze. 

I  held  one  of  my  brother's  hands.  It  was 
warm  and  moist.  He  was  gazing  fixedly  above 
him  as  though  in  the  desert  depths  of  heaven 
something  was  passing  which  he  alone  could 
see.  Suddenly  his  eyes  brightened,  and  he 
whispered — 

"  Jean-Rene,  see,  the  birds  !  "  and  as  he  spoke 
a  flock  of  black  specks  came  flying  toward  us  from 
the  setting  sun,  from  the  brightest  part  of  the 
sky.  I  suppose  they  were  sea-mews,  or  perhaps 
snow-buntings  ;  they  uttered  monotonous  little 
cries  like  the  vague  sounds  of  a  new-born  baby. 
Some  of  the  weariest  perched  for  a  moment  among 
the  rigging,  then  set  forth  once  more  on  their  way 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  the  side  from  which  the 
night  was  rising. 

The  sight  of  them  seemed  to  have  roused  William, 
for  he  began  talking  to  himself,  telling  one  of 
those  unintelligible  stories  which  often  engross 
the  dying  as  the  last  moment  draws  near. 
Presently  he  interrupted  his  murmuring  colloquy, 
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and  in  his  natural  voice,  but  with  a  tenderness 
that  was  unusual  with  him,  said — 

'  You  are  not  too  sad,  are  you,  Jean-Rene  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  unhappy  at  seeing  you  suffer/'  I 
replied. 

"  Ah,"  he  answered,  "  but  you  make  a  mistake. 
I  am  not  suffering  at  all  now.  .  .  .  That  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  over,  and  I  feel  quite 
well." 

For  the  moment  I  really  thought  that  he  was 
better,  and  that  with  returning  life  a  hope  of 
recovery  had  come  to  him.  He  begged  me  to 
wash  his  face,  and  I  called  the  cabin  boy  to  bring 
me  a  basin  of  hot  water.  When  I  had  finished, 
and  had  cleaned  his  beard,  he  continued — 

"  Call  the  Captain/'  said  he,  "  I  have  a  word  or 
two  I  want  to  say  to  him/' 

As  Herve  Guyader  hastened  up  he  knelt  down 
and  mechanically  took  off  his  cap,  as  though  he 
were  at  a  deathbed,  and  great  was  his  surprise 
at  seeing  with  what  calm  ease,  though  rather 
slowly,  my  brother  spoke. 

"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  Captain,"  he 
said.  "  How  far  are  we  from  land  ?  " 

"  About  five  miles." 

*'He  has  an  idea  of  being  put  ashore,  to  be 
treated  at  the  Iceland  hospital,"  thought  I  to 
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myself,  and  I  suppose  the  Captain  thought  so  too, 
for  he  added — 

"  We'll  take  you  there  if  you  wish,  but  shouldn't 
you  be  afraid  that  in  your  weak  state  the 
journey " 

Smiling  gently,  William  interrupted  him. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Captain,"  said  he,  "  the  time 
is  getting  very  near  when  I  shall  feel  neither  the 
tossing  nor  the  rolling.  Only,  well  ...  it  is  very 
unpleasant  to  me  to  think  of  going  by  the  usual 
road,  the  road  of  the  codfish,  you  understand. 
And  then,  too,  I  cannot  help  thinking  about  my 
mother.  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  comfort  her  in  her 
sorrow  to  know  that  her  son  Lommic  had  his  four- 
plank  bed,  and  his  grave  in  some  corner  of  Iceland. 
Jean-Rene  would  be  able  to  explain  to  her  where 
they  put  me,  and  when  she  repeats  the  prayers  for 
the  dead  of  an  evening  she  would  know  where  to 
picture  me.  '  Let  us  pray  for  the  soul  of  William, 
who  is  at  Reikiavik ! '  . . .  Captain,  promise  me  that 
I  shall  not  be  cast  into  the  sea  sewn  up  in  a  sack." 

He  spoke  all  in  one  breath,  and  Herve  Guyader 
and  I  knelt  as  though  petrified. 

"  Promise,  Captain  !  "  he  repeated. 

Then  the  Captain  pressed  his  hand  in  his, 
stammering — 

"  Whatever  happens,  yes  !    I  swear  it.    You 
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shall  have  your  wish,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  rose  and 
hurried  off  to  hide  his  emotion. 

As  for  me  I  may  as  well  confess  that  the  tears 
were  rolling  down  my  cheeks,  for  a  tide  of  bitter- 
ness overflowed  my  heart  and  had  to  have  its  way. 
William  had  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  land,  that 
mysterious  Iceland,  which,  with  its  glaciers  still 
glittering  in  the  dusk,  lay  in  the  east  like  some 
immense  ship,  the  doleful  purgatory  of  vanished 
sailors. 

"  Lommic,"  said  I,  speaking  through  my  tears 
and  bending  over  him,  "  Lommic,  it  is  not  true, 
is  it  ?  You  are  not  going  away  as  you  said  ?  " 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  answer.  In  his  throat 
the  breath  sounded  like  the  wind  among  the 
rigging.  At  last  he  said — 

'  You  are  a  kind  of  priest.  .  .  .  Listen  while  I 
confess  my  sins  to  you,  so  that  the  rector  at  home 
may  hear  them  from  your  mouth,  and  give  me 
absolution ;  "  and  joining  his  hands  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  began  to  confess.  After  I  had  helped 
him  make  this  act  of  contrition,  he  repeated  with 
me  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  in  a  timid,  sub- 
missive, hesitating  voice,  like  that  of  a  child.  At 
last  when  all  was  done  he  sighed,  saying — 

"  It  was  time  I  finished.  .  .  .  My  legs  are 
frozen." 
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I  offered  to  go  below  and  get  another  blanket, 
but  he  would  not  let  me. 

And  now  great  shuddering  fits  seized  him, 
at  the  silent  breathing  of  death,  and  speaking 
very  low  as  though  in  a  dream,  he  said — 

"  The  evening  of  Easter  Day  !  ...  Do  not 
forget,  Jean-Rene  !  " 

He  stopped  exhausted;  they  were  his  last 
words.  In  his  wide-open  eyes  the  pupils  sank 
and  melted  away.  Then  all  at  once  he  sat  up, 
stretched  out  his  arms  as  though  to  seize  some- 
thing, and  fell  back  uttering  a  savage  cry,  the 
cry  of  a  wounded  animal.  The  sound  rang  out 
from  one  end  of  the  deck  to  the  other,  floating  off 
to  lose  itself  far  away  in  the  frightened  silence  of 
the  night.  It  was  his  youth,  his  twenty-five 
years,  crying  out  with  indignation  at  his  death. 

Two  of  his  comrades  helped  me  to  prepare 
him  for  the  grave.  When  we  had  stripped  him, 
we  found  that  his  body  was  tattooed  with  strange 
figures.  Among  the  interlacings  of  tropical  flowers 
names  were  written  in  various  colours  that  looked 
as  fresh  as  though  the  punctures  had  been  made 
but  yesterday.  There  were  names  of  foreign 
women,  for  whom,  doubtless,  he  had  felt  a  passing 
fancy  during  those  nights  of  which  he  had  spoken 
only  that  morning,  nights  spent  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  world,  fair  nights,  soft  as  silk.  And  it  was 
this  young  manly  breast  whose  many  records 
called  up  thoughts  of  luminous  southern  lands, 
which  we  were  about  to  lay  in  the  land  of  glaciers, 
in  sombre  Iceland,  far  away  from  real  sunshine,  far, 
far  off  from  the  soft  swinging  of  the  hammocks 
beneath  the  Carob  trees. 

The  Captain,  who  had  gone  below  to  enter  the 
death  in  the  log-book,  returned  carrying  a  packet 
of  candles.  We  dragged  the  mattress  to  the 
back  of  the  improvised  tent,  in  the  shelter  of 
which  we  had  dined  an  hour  or  two  earlier,  and 
after  covering  it  with  a  white  woollen  rug,  to  hide 
the  fresh  bloodstains,  laid  him  there  dressed  in 
his  fisherman's  clothes,  and  wrapped  in  his  long 
oilskin  coat.  But  we  had  no  crucifix  to  put  in 
his  hands. 

"  Let  us  put  my  sprig  of  box  there  instead," 
suggested  Garandel. 

There  were  no  candlesticks  either ;  so  we  got 
some  potatoes,  and,  cutting  a  hole  in  each,  placed 
the  candles  in  them,  and  the  reflection  of  their 
long  yellow  flames,  protected  from  the  wind  as  they 
were  by  the  sailcloth,  gave  a  hue  of  life  to  the 
smiling,  peaceful  face  of  the  dead. 

For  he  was  smiling  with  the  same  satirical, 

disconcerting  smile  that  we  had  noticed  a  while 

s 
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ago  on  the  face  if  his  Intersigne  as  it  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  main-mast.  Desire  Kerneur  could 
not  help  saying  so.  His  beard,  too,  his  pretty, 
fair,  curly  beard  was  shining,  as  then,  with  a  golden 
gleam.  He  seemed  as  though  he  were  saying  in 
his  disdainful  way — 

"  Really,  you  are  very  foolish  to  pity  me.  I 
have  finished  with  this  dog's  life  of  yours,  with 
your  wild  misery,  your  involuntary  exiles,  your 
melancholy  pleasures.  I  shall  never  be  anxious 
again  as  to  the  ways  of  the  codfish,  or  the  sea.  I 
have  reached  my  haven.  Nothing  in  the  world 
would  induce  me  to  change  places  with  you." 

Behind  him,  in  the  shadow,  a  little  above  his 
pale  head,  the  steering  wheel,  left  to  itself,  turned 
slightly  to  right  or  to  left  according  to  the  quiet 
motion  of  the  swell.  ...  At  last^one  of  the  crew 
broke  the  silence. 

"  Well,  one  out  of  the  twenty-two  is  at  rest. 
I  wonder  what  sort  of  death  is  reserved  for  the 
remainder  ? " 

And  the  Captain  answered  solemnly  :  "  The 
ways  of  God  are  past  finding  out/' 

Then  turning  to  me,  he  added  :  "  Your  sacris- 
tan's work  has  been  very  heavy  to-day,  Jean- 
Rene,  but  you  will  have  to  read  the  Prayers  for 
the  Dead.  We  will  all  be  present,  and  afterwards 
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you  can  go  down  and  get  a  little  rest.  The  men 
will  arrange  among  themselves  to  keep  watch 
beside  the  body,  three  at  a  time,  till  we  get  under 
weigh/' 

"  Oh,  Captain,"  I  answered,  "  I  could  not  close 
my  eyes.  I  would  rather  spend  the  night  on 
deck." 

How  long  and  sad  that  night  was  !  From  time 
to  time,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  drowsed  off,  con- 
quered by  weariness  and  exhaustion,  and  then  I 
had  the  strangest  dreams.  I  saw  roads  shaded 
by  unknown  trees,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  footway 
my  brother  lay  stretched,  his  arms  beneath  his 
head.  The  women  who  passed  greeted  him  in  a 
tongue  which  was  neither  I/atin,  French,  nor 
Breton,  but  which  nevertheless  I  understood. 
One  after  another  they  used  the  same  phrase  : 
"Well,  you  handsome  sluggard,  so  you  do  not 
hear  the  bells  that  are  ringing  for  the  Easter 
Mass."  But  he  only  lay  there  smiling,  and  they 
passed  on.  In  their  ears  diamonds  were  sparkling 
like  stars.  .  .  .  And  then  I  saw  no  more  of  either  the 
road  or  the  trees,  but  only  a  snow  plain,  infinitely 
desolate,  planted  with  black  crosses  all  alike,  upon 
which  no  names  were  written.  I  was  wandering 
about  among  these  crosses  with  my  mother. 
Before  each,  she  asked  me  :  "  Is  this  I,ommic's 
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grave,  Jean-Rene  ?  "  and  I  could  not  remember. 
Mad  with  grief,  I  sought  and  sought,  and  I  could 
not  find  it.  ...  Three  .  .  .  four  times  running  I  had 
the  same  nightmare,  till  my  comrades,  hearing  me 
moaning,  woke  me  saying,  "  Don't  fall  asleep, 
the  cold  will  strike  you."  They  held  out  the 
brandy-bottle,  which  the  Captain  had  left,  toward 
me,  and  after  I  had  moistened  my  lips  we  went  on 
repeating  the  De  Profundis  in  a  low  voice. 

The  funeral  watch  changed  every  two  hours, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  dreary  than 
these  comings  and  goings,  with  the  noise  of  the 
nailed,  wooden-soled,  high  boots  resounding  on 
the  deck  ;  while  around  us,  in  the  empty  void,  the 
great  arctic  silence  floated  more  mysterious,  more 
terrifying  than  ever. 

At  last  the  east  grew  pale,  and  soon  the  grey 
of  the  sky  was  distinguishable  from  the  grey 
of  the  water.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
marvellous  dawn  I  had  been  privileged  to  behold 
the  day  before,  and  this  pale  morning  of  death, 
when  even  the  wan  glassy  sun  itself  looked  like 
the  fixed  eye  of  a  corpse  ! 

The  Captain,  at  the  helm,  was  already  giving 
orders  for  getting  under  weigh.  Pulleys  groaned, 
sails  flapped  as  they  began  to  fill,  and  at  last  the 
"  Misericorde,"  no  longer  held  in  place  by  her 
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anchors,  after  having  as  we  call  it  "  sniffed  the 
sea/'  began  to  run  straight  before  her,  stem  held 
high,  thinking  perhaps,  dear  soul,  that  she  was 
going  home  to  the  repairing  slips,  and  the  peaceful 
winter  in  the  Breton  harbour.  And  so  we  steered 
toward  Reikiavik. 


CHAPTER  V 

IT  was  by  no  means  every  Captain  who  would 
have  behaved  as  generously  as  Herve  Guyader 
did,  though  God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  harm 
of  any  of  them.  In  my  thirty  years'  fishing,  I 
have  known  plenty  of  good  ones  and  plenty  of 
bad,  and  I  can  answer  for  it  that  few  would  have 
consented,  as  he  did,  to  lose  a  second  day's  fishing, 
and  to  leave  one  of  the  chief  tracks  of  the  codfish 
with  very  little  chance  of  finding  it  again,  all  to 
satisfy  the  whim  of  a  dying  man  ;  one,  moreover, 
who  was  no  relation  of  his,  and  had  no  right  to 
expect  other  burial  than  that  usually  given  to 
those  who  die  at  sea,  the  sack,  the  swinging  plank, 
and  a  Requiescat  in  pace  pronounced  over  the 
final  plunge.  Poor  Herve  Guyader  !  It  seems 
that  the  sea  never  forgave  him  for  robbing  her  of 
her  prey.  Six  years  later  when  "  La  Reine  des 
Anges,"  on  which  I  had  been  spending  the  season, 
reached  the  quay  of  Treguier,  the  first  words  of 
the  customs  officer  told  me  that  nothing  had  been 
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heard  of  the  "  Misericorde  "  since  the  end  of  July, 
and  we  called  to  mind  that  just  at  that  time  we  had 
had  a  spell  of  bad  weather.  The  "  Misericorde  " 
must  have  gone  down  with  all  hands.  I  asked 
for  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  manned  her, 
and  in  the  list  found  those  of  the  Captain  and  two 
of  the  comrades  who  watched  with  me  beside 
William,  Mathias  Garandel,  the  man  with  the 
sprig  of  box,  and  Desire  Kerneur,  the  old  New- 
foundland fisherman.  May  God  have  mercy  on 
their  souls  ! 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Reikiavik, 
we  lowered  the  boat  and  got  the  coffin  down  into 
it.  It  was  Kerneur  who  had  put  this  coffin 
together,  from  odds  and  ends  of  planks  intended 
for  the  repair  of  the  ship  in  case  of  accidents. 
We  had  tied  it  carefully  round  with  a  strong  rope, 
fearing  it  might  come  to  pieces  during  the  tran- 
shipment, and  a  cross  had  been  made,  covered 
with  tar,  on  which  I  had  painted  in  white  letters 
the  simple  inscription  :— 

Guillaume  Kerello,  of  Plouguiel,  25  years. 

Six  of  the  larboard  men  took  their  places  in  the 
boat,  three  on  either  side  of  the  coffin,  to  act  as 
rowers.  The  Captain  sat  in  the  stern,  steering, 
and  I  crouched  in  front,  breviary  in  hand,  reading 
the  Funeral  Prayers  in  a  low  voice. 
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The  weather  was  almost  like  that  of  Brittany, 
a  foggy  grey  Brittany,  Brittany  in  winter  time. 
No  sunshine  was  there ;  the  sky  seemed  melting 
into  the  sea  in  a  mist,  light  as  muslin.  Seen 
through  it,  the  great  headlands  looked  like  those 
giant  walls  of  the  world  behind  which  flower  the 
mysterious  Gardens  of  the  Dead,  of  which  our 
legends  tell. 

It  was  a  strange,  wierd  journey  ;  I  never  think 
of  it  without  a  shudder.  You  have  heard  tell  of 
the  Boat  of  Souls — I/estr  an  Anaon — which  may 
be  seen  gliding  about  our  coasts  at  night,  weighed 
down  to  the  very  water's  edge,  whose  passengers, 
when  hailed,  only  answer  by  an  "  Amen." 

Such  were  we,  moving  to  a  murmur  of  prayers. 
The  men  rowed  cautiously,  both  on  account  of 
the  reefs  which  beset  the  bay,  and  because  they 
were  hampered  in  their  movements.  If  by  acci- 
dent the  top  of  an  oar  struck  the  coffin,  we 
trembled  as  though  at  a  supernatural  sound. 

Soon  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  "  Misericorde  " 
but  her  mast  and  yard,  which,  in  the  distance, 
looked  very  strange,  like  the  phantom  of  an 
immense  cross  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  From  time  to  time  high  rocks  impeded 
our  course,  islands  of  stone,  with  slippery  perpen- 
dicular walls  that  made  them  look  like  ruined 
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buildings.  Their  summits  were  crowned  with 
eider-ducks,  which,  perched  in  rows,  watched  us 
with  their  human  eyes  as  they  opened  and  shut 
their  great  white  wings. 

It  was  about  midday  when  we  came  alongside 
of  Reikiavik.  We  landed  the  coffin  on  the  quay, 
and  stood  round  guarding  it,  while  the  Captain 
went  to  ask  the  authorities  for  permission  to  bury 
it,  and  to  find  a  sexton  to  dig  the  grave.  Motion- 
less, our  sou'westers  pulled  down  over  our  ears, 
we  stood  there  doggedly,  feeling  miserable  and 
awkward. 

I  knew  Reikiavik,  having  been  there  two  or 

three  times  when  tacking  along  the  coast  one 

year.    We  had  been  surrounded  by  ice  and  had 

walked  there  over  the  frozen  w&ves.    But  I  had 

only  retained  hazy  memories  of  gin  and  brandy, 

an  indistinct  vision  of  tables,  brass-bound  casks, 

and   red-faced   barmaids  with   black  caps,  like 

those  worn  by  the  women  of  Sein.    They  had 

long  plaited  hair  hanging  down  their  backs,  and 

loud    hoarse  voices    like    those  of    sailors,  and 

it  all  appeared  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  and  a 

smell  of  tobacco,  spirits,  oil,  above  all  of  the 

birds'  dung  used  in  Iceland  for  fuel.    Ah,  how 

dismal  and  frowning  that  sad  town  of  the  fiords 

seemed  to  me  now,  that  joyless  town  without 
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either  light  or  trees,  lying  naked  beneath 
the  leaden  sky !  So  dark  it  looked  with  its 
wooden  houses,  mouldier  than  the  disused  fishing- 
boats  which  in  Brittany  we  leave  to  rot  in  the 
water.  Above  the  roofs,  among  the  mist,  pointed 
a  clock  tower,  more  like  a  sentry  box,  and  I 
thought  of  our  clock  tower  of  Plouguiel,  with  its 
bells  ringing  on  Sunday,  of  the  ash  trees  in  the 
churchyard  where  the  wood-pigeons  nest,  and  in 
the  shade  of  which  William  might  have  slept  so 
cosily.  And  then  as  the  thought  came  back  to 
me  that  we  were  going  to  bury  him  here,  in  this 
foreign  land,  almost  beyond  Christian  soil,  on  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  world,  my  heart  felt  so 
sorry  that  had  it  not  been  for  that  last  wish  of  his, 
I  verily  believe  I  should  have  pushed  his  coffin 
off  into  the  sea  with  my  foot,  saying  as  I  did  so  : 
"  God  watch  over  you,  my  brother  ;  wherever  the 
waves  may  bear  you,  you  will  be  better  off,  and 
nearer  to  Paradise,  than  in  this  desolate  land  !  " 

Facing  the  sea,  not  far  from  where  we  stood, 
rose  some  barracks  over  which  the  Danish  flag 
was  hanging.  An  old  man  with  gold  lace  on  his 
cap,  probably  a  kind  of  harbour  master,  who  had 
been  watching  us  from  the  door-sill  for  some 
moments,  came  up  at  last  and  asked  us  what 
there  was  in  the  box. 
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"  A  dead  man,"  answered  Garandel. 

The  man  took  off  his  hat,  saluted,  and  pointing 
to  the  barracks,  said — 

"  Put  him  in  there  while  you  are  waiting,  if  you 
like,  and  go  in  yourselves." 

The  offer  was  not  to  be  refused,  for  the  mist  was 
growing  denser  and  beginning  to  wet  our  clothes 
beneath  our  oilskins,  so  that  little  streams  of  ice- 
cold  water  were  trickling  down  our  legs.  A 
stove  was  glowing  in  the  house,  and  we  sat  down 
on  a  bench  and  began  to  warm  ourselves.  The 
old  man  in  the  cap  had  taken  up  the  conversation 
again.  He  told  us  that  he  had  spent  two  years  in 
France,  and  then  went  on  to  ask  about  my 
brother,  and  about  the  illness  that  had  carried 
him  off.  I  inquired  whether  any  other  Bretons 
were  buried  at  Reikiavik. 

"  Very  few,"  said  he,  "  but  there  are  one  or 
two.  They  lie  together  in  their  corner,  the 
Foreigners'  Corner." 

Our  conversation  was  at  last  interrupted  by 
the  Captain,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  old  man, 
I  asked  him  to  tell  me  his  name.  He  said  that  it 
was  Rosenkild,  and  I  always  repeat  it  every  time 
I  go  back  in  thought  to  those  far-away  days,  for 
it  was  the  name  of  a  good  man. 

We  had  to  pass  right  through  Reikiavik  to 
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reach  the  cemetery.  I  walked  first,  escorted  by 
the  night  watchman,  who  seemed  to  be  also  the 
burial  officer.  The  men  followed,  bearing  the 
coffin,  and  the  Captain  brought  up  the  rear. 
Wrapped  in  the  mist  we  walked  silently  through 
the  deserted  streets,  while  faces  pressed  against 
the  windows  to  see  us  pass.  Sometimes  a  door 
would  open,  and  young  girls  or  children  come  out 
on  to  the  sill  and  watch  in  surprise.  Their  faces 
were  rosy  and  rather  fat,  framed  in  straw-coloured 
hair,  and  their  eyes  were  pale  green,  like  a  plant 
that  has  been  kept  from  the  sun.  They  all 
murmured  something  in  their  own  tongue,  re- 
ligious words  no  doubt,  some  farewell  spoken  to 
this  dead  stranger. 

And  now  we  were  out  in  the  country,  if  indeed 
one  can  so  call  the  bare  grassless  plain  where  every 
moment  we  kept  stumbling  over  stones,  and  which, 
with  its  vast  stretch  of  snowy  hill-slopes,  was  not 
unlike  the  scene  of  my  dream.  Suddenly  we  came 
to  a  fence  such  as  in  Brittany  we  put  round 
a  builder's  yard.  In  it  was  a  lattice  door, 
and  through  this  we  could  see  an  enclosure 
divided  up  into  little  squares,  between  which  ran 
straight  clean-cut  paths,  as  in  a  well-kept  kitchen 
garden.  We  had  reached  the  end  of  our  journey  ! 
Never  had  I  seen  a  cemetery  that  gave  me  such  a 
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sense  of  order,  of  neat  methodical  arrangement 
and  cleanliness.  Every  family  had  its  own 
square,  its  burial  allotment,  which  was  carefully 
tended.  But  ah,  how  mournful  seemed  the  very 
regularity  of  this  Polar  graveyard,  and  how  silent 
it  was  !  How  different  from  those  of  our  land, 
where  the  graves  lie  close  together,  anyhow,  and 
the  bullfinches  and  bees,  and  all  the  other  dear 
creatures  that  the  dead  man  once  loved,  fly  about 
among  the  sage  and  wild  hyacinths. 

I,ed  by  the  echoing  sound  of  a  pickaxe  on  the 
hard  soil,  we  made  our  way  to  the  end  of  the 
enclosure.  There  we  found  an  uncultivated  strip 
of  ground  humped  by  a  few  scattered  mounds. 
Our  sad  task  was  almost  finished  ! 

Some  crosses,  half  uprooted  by  the  north 
wind,  drooped  their  arms  sadly  here  and  there. 
Worm-eaten  they  were  already,  though  the 
dates  they  bore  were  quite  recent,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  grave  to  be  finished  we  began 
reading  the  names  of  those  Iceland  fishermen, 
among  whom  William  would  soon  be  sleeping  his 
eternal  sleep. 

For  the  most  part  they  were  Dunkirk  men, 
but  all  at  once  the  Captain  cried :  "  Ker- 
marik  !  Yvon  Kermarik  !  from  Plouha  !  I  knew 
him  well :  he  and  I  were  at  school  together 
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at  Paimpol."  And  next  moment  some  one 
said  :  "  Why  here  is  Pierre  L,ouis  Fechant,  of 
Camlez." 

"What!  the  second  on  board  I/Etoile  des 
Mers  ?  "  cried  Garandel.  "  Two  years  ago  I  had 
supper  with  him  at  his  house  at  Kervenan  on  the 
evening  of  the  Pardon  of  Saint  Nicholas.  He 
was  a  very  strong  man  ;  he  could  lift  a  barrel  of 
cider  without  bending  his  arm." 

And  then  another  voice  made  us  turn  away. 
It  was  the  gravedigger,  who  informed  us  that  all 
was  now  ready.  .  .  . 

What  more  is  there  to  tell  ? 

Ten  minutes  later,  my  brother  was  lying  in  the 
bed  that  needs  no  remaking,  and  the  heavy  clods 
of  Iceland  earth  fell  over  his  body.  We  planted 
the  cross  we  had  brought  with  us,  the  cross  with 
the  white  letters  which,  on  the  morrow,  the  people 
of  Reikiavik  would  no  doubt  spell  without  under- 
standing. I  said  a  final  prayer,  and  then,  after 
having  walked  three  times  round  the  grave,  each 
one  murmured — 

"  Kenavo,  I^ommic  !  " 

And  so  we  went  away,  leaving  my  brother  alone 
with  his  spray  of  Breton  box  clasped  in  his  hands. 

"  The  Evening  of  Easter  Day  !  Do  not  forget, 
Jean-Rene  !  " 
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Ah,  no  !     I  have  never  forgotten. 

***** 

Kerello  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  among 
the  scorched  grass.  The  gentle  heavenly  light  of 
the  setting  sun  spread  its  paling  reflection  over 
the  calm  face  of  the  landscape.  At  our  feet  the 
salt  river  slowly  filled  as  though  raised  by  some 
mysterious  force,  and  with  the  rising  tide  the 
breeze  seemed  to  grow  fresher.  Its  great  in- 
visible wing  touched  the  ships  lying  at  anchor 
around  I^oaven,  and  woke  them  from  their 
torpor.  We  saw  them  tremble,  shake,  then  one 
by  one  make  their  way  into  the  current  which 
wound  like  a  faded  moire  ribbon  over  the  grey- 
blue  of  the  water.  Their  hulls,  washed  by  the 
Arctic  mists,  were  mottled  with  green  patches, 
and  in  the  evening  silence  we  could  clearly  hear 
their  timbers  creaking. 

Nevertheless  they  had  a  gay  look  about  them. 
A  level  ray  gilded  their  high  sails,  and  lighted  the 
tops  of  the  masts  with  a  rosy  flame. 

As  we  made  our  way  back  to  Roc'h  Velen  by  the 
cliff  paths,  we  were  able  to  follow  their  stately 
progress  for  some  distance.  The  crew  of  the 
foremost  ship  had  begun  singing  the  Canticle  of 
Saint  Yves,  the  great  Patron  Saint  of  Tregor, 
and  the  others  took  up  the  chorus.  Even  after 
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they  had  disappeared  from  our  sight  hi  the 
windings  of  the  river,  their  song  came  back  to  us, 
softened  by  the  distance. 

Big  tears  were  trickling  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  Clerk  of  Kersuliet,  and  I  fancied  that  he  was 
thinking  about  his  brother  and  of  that  sad  Easter 
of  which  he  had  just  been  telling  me  the  mournful 
story  :  of  the  prayerless,  flowerless,  grave  where 
the  fisherman  of  the  "  Misericorde  "  was  laid  away 
in  the  Strangers'  Corner.  .  .  .  But  I  was 
altogether  mistaken. 

"  Are  they  not  happy,  those  rascals  ?  "  said  he, 
placing  his  rough  hand  on  my  arm.  "  And  to 
think  that  I  shall  never  know  such  pleasures 
again  !  " 


THE  END 
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